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5§ Than Carload Freight Service 





THE TEST OF TIME 


Since 1898 the interests now 
liated with the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co. 
have been engaged in less than 
carload transportation. 


For the last.eighteen years the 
Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Co. has been an ac- 
knowledged leader in the oper- 
ation of consolidated cars for 
the handling of less than car- 
load freight. 


Today, Universal Freight Serv- 
ice is the standard of compari- 
son for this phase of transpor- 

— tation, offering the shortest 
possible time in transit at the 
lowest possible rates consistent 
with dependable and efficient 
operation. 
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‘For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
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58 West Jackson Boulevard, CHicaGco, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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GREAT TERMINALS 


Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS \ 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


CONGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 


HE Seventy-first Congress, at its final session, to 

begin December 1 and end the following March 4, 
will have before it important proposed transportation 
legislation. What the record will show on March 4 with 
respect to new transportation laws is a matter for con- 
jecture. To get the annual appropriation bills through 
this session of approximately three months will be a 
task, taking into consideration the fact that Congress 
will take a recess for the holidays at the end of the 
year. Representative Longworth, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, has expressed the opinion that the 
coming short session will be devoted chiefly to the appro- 
Priation bills and that there will not be much oppor- 
tunity for disposition of other major legislative proposals. 
A short session of Congress is popularly referred to as 
“the lame-duck session,” because of the “casualties” in 
the preceding November election, and the “lame-duck” 


brand of psychology is not supposed to be productive of 
action. 
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In the case of the pending bill providing for regula- 
tion of common carrier busses in interstate commerce, 
however, that measure is close to the goal and may be 
pushed over the line at the short session. The bill was 
passed by the House and reported, substantially revised, 
to the Senate by the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee at the last session. It was being considered in 
the Senate when Congress adjourned July 3. Its legisla- 
tive status is such that final action may be taken on it 
in a short time after Congress reconvenes, so far as the 
Senate is concerned. In its present form, the bill is not 
satisfactory to the transportation interests that have 
urged enacment of bus regulatory legislation. The bus 
operators, through the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators, will seek changes regarded as essential 
if bus regulation is to be begun on a sound basis. The 
bill will be sent to conference between the House and 
Senate after it has passed the Senate. Provisions now 
in the Senate bill as to which revisions will be sought 
include those relating to hours of service of employes 
and safety of operation, issuance of certificates, consoli- 
dations, and security for protection of the public. The 
issue that will be faced by Congress in taking final action 
on the measure is whether or not the law is to be of such 
nature that the common carrier bus in interstate com- 
merce may be used to the advantage of both the public 
and the transportation agencies, including the steam 
railroads. The Senate showed a disposition in the last 
session to be “anti-railroad” in its consideration of the 
measure. 

The problems involved in legislative proposals affect- 
ing consolidation and control of railroads have not yet 
been treated to the extent that it may be said that there 
is a chance for legislation at the short session. The 
Couzens “halt-in-consolidation” resolution, as materially 
revised by the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, is pending in the House. It is believed that 
the action of the Commission in reopening the Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific unification case and thus post- 
poning for a considerable period even the possibility of 
a merger of the two northern systems, will have an effect 
on the congressional attitude toward the revised Couzens 
resolution. Much of the strength behind the resolution 
came from those who wanted to stop the Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific unification, though it is true that there 
was general sentiment in Congress in favor of calling 
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a halt, temporarily, at least, in the unification proceed- 
ings before the Commission. In view of the situation 
created by the action of the Commission in the Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific case, it may be that no further 
action will be taken with respect to the resolution. 

The inquiry into the railroad holding company prob- 
lem under the supervision of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce has been going forward. 
A report may be made after Congress convenes in Decem- 
ber. Final action on that problem probably will not be 
taken at the coming session. If the committee, as the 
result of the study, should have a bill introduced, 
extended hearings would have to be held. Getting at 
the holding company or individuals controlling stock of 
railroads in an effective way—and legally—involves diffi- 
culties to which much attention will have to be paid by 
the legislators. Legislation meeting the consolidation 
and railroad control problems, in all probability, will not 
materialize by March 4 next. 

Hearings may be held by the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee on the Howell rate-making, recapture, 
and valuation bill. This measure deals with subjects of 
such importance that it is not likely that Congress would 
dispose of them in a short session. 

The subcommittee of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee that held hearings at the last session 
on the Pittman bill forbidding departures from the long- 
and-short-haul clause of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act to met ecompetition via the Panama 
Canal has not yet submitted a report to the committee. 
It may do so at the coming session. The chances for 
enactment of such a bill at the short session are not 
good. Opponents of the Southern Pacific’s applications 
for fourth section relief for its Sunset-Gulf route, how- 
ever, may press for action. 


WHAT CODE ADOPTION MEANS 


DOPTION of codes of ethics by the Association of 
Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission and the Industrial Traffic Counselors’ Associa- 
tion is not to be taken as a promise by the members of 
those associations that all members thereof will become, 
immediately, exemplars of the perfect life ordained by 
the Bible or achieve the high standards of conduct laid 
down for members of the bar by Sir William Blackstone. 
It does mean, however, that most of the men appearing 
before the Commission appreciate the fact that this 
world would be much better if the men so appearing 
did their utmost to live up to the standards set in those 
codes. 

The codes are complimentary. The counselors, in 
the second paragraph of the preamble to their code, 
definitely say that, “in view of the code of ethics adopted 
by the Association of Practitioners before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, this code is not adopted for the 
purpose of regulating the conduct of members as prac- 
titioners.” They recognize that, within their sphere of 
activities, ethical questions arise that do not come before 
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them as practitioners and that there is need for a code 
to cover them. 

In a broad way of speaking, the codes are merely 
bills of particulars specifying the things that must be 
done in compliance with the Commission’s rule of prac- 
tice that those who appear before it are expected to con- 
form to the standard of ethical conduct set by the federal 


courts. Under that rule of practice the Commission, at 
any time since the insertion of that declaration in its 
rules of practice, could have brought before it any man 
not conforming to the canons of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and obliged him to exculpate himself, if accused 
of having done something condemned by the code that 
members of the bar must observe. The code of the bar 
association is recognized by the courts as setting the 
standard because, almost without exception, the judges 
and the leading members of the bar are members of that 
association. The Commission, in the event it decided 
to investigate the conduct of a practitioner before the 
adoption of the code by the practitioners, would have 
had no standard by which to judge the accused. 

As a matter of logic, it might be argued that, now 
that the bar which the Commission, indirectly, had 
created by requiring registration of practitioners, had 
adopted a code it was the Commission’s duty to do or 
say something to indicate to practitioners, not members 
of the association, that they would be held to account- 
ability under the code adopted by the practitioners. That 
code is the only expression of opinion that has been made 
by any considerable number of practitioners as to the 
meaning of the rule of practice requiring the ethics 
observed in the federal courts to be the standard for 
men appearing before the Commission. Unless the Com- 
mission gives such indication, trial of an accused prac- 
titioner before the Commission would have to proceed 
under what many practitioners regard as the more 
stringent code of the American Bar Association. 

The code of the counselors is intended to regulate 
the conduct of men whose main work is the furnishing 
of traffic management for organizations that prefer to 
have that service performed for them by men not direct 
members of their organizations. Their main object is 
to bring about right dealing among themselves and be- 
tween the shippers on one side and the railroads on the 
other. They are endeavoring to have the public under- 
stand that there is a wide gulf between the men who 
provide traffic manager services and so-called “vultures,” 
“ambulance chasers” and “reparation hounds” seeking 
to obtain money for relatively small service and without 
much, if any, regard for decency of methods. 


WHEAT AND WATERWAYS 


NE of the arguments most persistently advanced in 
support of use of public funds for improvement of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries and of the St. 
Lawrence lakes-to-ocean seaway is that the farmer of 
the western grain-growing states will be aided materially 
through the reduction of transportation charges on 
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wheat for export. Whether or not he would be helped 
by such waterway transportation service, or whether or 
not the expenditure of the public funds would be justi- 
fied, now need not be considered so far as wheat exports 
are concerned, if the farmers follow a recommendation 
made by the Federal Farm Board. 

The farmers have been advised by the board to get 
out of the business of growing wheat for exportation. In 
a circular entitled, “Grow Less—Get More,” the farm 
board says that, with respect to wheat, the American 
farmer should not in the future look to the export market 
to dispose of his surplus. Information from all the prin- 
cipal producing countries of the world, says the board, 
indicates an expansion in the production of wheat far 
beyond the consuming demand and, further, that, in 
many of the countries competing in the world market, 
the foreign grower has an advantage in the cost of pro- 
duction and transportation as compared to the American 
farmer—cheaper ‘land, lower labor cost—and, in many 
cases, a very short railroad haul brings the product to 
the ocean-going vessels. 

The statement of the board as to lower transporta- 
tion costs being enjoyed by the foreign grower of wheat 
may be used, of course, as an argument for “cheaper” 
transportation in the United States. The farm board, 
however, apparently does not regard that factor as so 
dominant as to overcome the other factors that make 
it difficult for the grower of wheat in the United States 
to compete in the world markets. 

“It is the judgment of the farm board that the 
American farmer cannot continue to compete success- 
fully with other countries in the production of this crop 
(wheat) and that production should be gradually ad- 
justed downward until we reach a domestic consumption 
basis,” says the board. 


The Federal Farm Board is a branch of the federal 
government. Other branches of the government and offi- 
cials thereof are favorable to the expenditure of large 
sums of money for the development of water transporta- 
tion to aid the farmer who exports wheat. The Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the government barge line 
agency has made claims in that connection. These two 
groups of servants of the American people should get 
together. If the government, as represented by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, is to do anything it can to induce 
farmers to quit growing wheat for exportation, then the 
government, as represented by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, for example, should eliminate reference to 
wheat exports when it dwells on the “cheapness” of river 
transportation service and “savings” to the farmer. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 25 
totaled 959,335 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 28,250 
cars above the preceding week this year, but a reduction of 
175,025 cars below the same week last year and a reduction of 
203,639 cars below the corresponding week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended 
October 25, and for the corresponding period of 1929, was re- 
ported as follows: 
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Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,127 and 5,962; live 
stock, 2,702 and 2,755; coal, 48,209 and 49,756; coke 2,280 and 3,224: 
forest products, 2,971 and "3,837; ore, 3,291 and 3.861: merchandise, 

L., 65,451 and 73,969; miscellaneous, 78,298 vo 102,342; total; 
1930, "209, 329; 1929, 245, 706; 1928, 260,074. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,144 and 3,006; live 
stock, 2,339 and 2,248; coal, 42,717 and 50,808; coke, 4, 264 and 5,594; 
forest products, 1,892 and 3, 160; ore, 6,370 and 10,144 merchandise, 

C. 50,162 and 58,886; miscellaneous, 71,233 and 93, G18: total, 1930, 
rae iat: "1929, 226,861; 1928, 259. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 244 and 264; live 
stock, 361 and 392; coal, 40,564 and 47,096; coke, 405 and 504; forest 
products 1,088 and 1,380; ore, 447 and 282; merchandise, L. Cc. Ls, 
6,786 and 7,778; miscellaneous, 7,126 and 8,152; total, 1930, 57,021; 1929) 
65, 848; 1928) 65,124 

Southern Slistrict: — and grain products, 3,275 and 3,721; live 
stock, 1,577 and 1,921; coal, 24,539 and 26,523; coke, 502 and 643; forest 
products, 12,869 and 20, 401: ore, 930 and 1, 041; merchandise, L. i. 
39,316 and 42, 487; miscellaneous, 55,530 and 60, 465; total, 1930, 138 538; 
1929, 157,202; 1928, 159,746. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 11,843 and 12,171; 
live stock, 9,907 and 10,561; coal, 12,618 and 8,873; coke, 1,409 and 

1,698; forest products, 8°744 and 14, 615; ore, 21,706 and 30, 359; mer- 
yn oy C. is, 3, 123 and 33, 633; miscellaneous, 39,172 and ‘41, 784; 
total, 1940. 135, 522; 1929, 159,694; 1928, 170,487. 

Ce ntral Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,124 and 
11,875; live stock, 15,325 and 17,329; coal, 16,280 and 14,437; coke, 166 
and 187; a roducts, 6,660 ‘and. 10, 781; ore, 2,745 and 4,034; mer- 
chandise c. » 32, 726 and 36,669; miscellaneous, 72,507 and '84, 653; 
total, i980.” 157, 533: 1929, 179,965; 1928, 180,343. 

Southwestern district: Grain and’ grain products, 5,760 and 6,014; 
live stock, 3,150 and 3,566; coal, 7,177 and 6,954; coke, 192 and 55 
i? products, 4,705 and 8, 460; ore, 479 and 507; merchandise, L. C. 

5,444 and 16, 992; miscellaneous, 42,364 and 56,416; total, 1930, 
79, rie 1929, 99, 084: 1928, 

Total, all roads: Genin aan grain products, 41,517 and 43,013; live 
stock, 35, 361 and 38,772; coal, 192,104 and 204,447; coke, 9,218 and 12 ,025; 
forest products, 38, 929 ‘and 62, 634; ore, 35, 968 and 50, 598; merchandise, 
a <. 240, 008 and 270,414; "miscellaneous, 366,230 and 452,827; total, 
1930, 959, 335; 1929, 1,134, 360; 1928, 1,162,974. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1929 1928 

Four weeks in January.......... 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February......... 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March...........<. 4,815,937 »752,559 
POUP WEGES 19 BOFE. o0ccccicscces 3,619,2 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Bive Weeks th BEAY.....ccccscccces 5,182,402 4,939,828 
POUr WEGKS I JUNC... ..cccccccses 4,291,881 989,442 
WORF WOES TR POF eccccccccscees 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August...... oa 5,600,706 1348, 407 
Four weeks in September.. nee 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Four weeks in October........... 4,679,411 4,703,882 

MEE neko Heeewsake sabes emuee es 44,599,437 42,928,644 





FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Tons of revenue freight originated and carried in the second 
quarter of 1930, as compared with the returns for the second quar- 
ter of 1929, by Class I railways, for the United States as a whole, 
is shown by the Commission’s statement on freight commodity 
statistics, prepared by its bureau of statistics. The figures, by 
groups of commodities, follow: 


REVENUE FREIGHT ORIGINATED 


Decrease 
—Second Quarter— 1930 Over 

Commodity Group 1930 1929 1929 
Products of agriculture........ 20,173,536 20,429,471 255,935 
Animals and products........ 5,688,859 5, 978, 107 289,248 
Pro@ucts Of MINGS.....ccccccss 164,444,709 182; 928, 403 18,483,694 
Products of forests........... 20,243,755 26, 179, 463 5,935,708 
Manufactures and miscel..... 79,085,965 90,055,505 10,969,540 
Atl Es %.. Tn. TOOMPRE. 6c ccccvcss 7,882,228 9,289,028 1,406,800 
TNE. asinine nea neewaaawe 297,519,052 334,859,977 37,340,925 

REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED 
Decrease 
—Second Quarter— as” — 
Commodity Group 1930 1929 

Products of agriculture....... 42,660,358 44,434,457 y R. a 
Animals and products......... 10,340,602 11, "042, 972 "702,370 
Products of mines.........0- 272,696,764 310, 927, 152 38,230,388 
Products of forests............ 37,976,676 51, 081, 899 13,105,223 
Manufactures and miscel..... 149,318,659 175, 480, "670 26,162,011 
Be Ts CG. Ta, THRs cio sccccce 13,563,933 16, 048, 503 2,484,570 
BML dctarcuwesesecwerawee 526,556,992 609,015,653 82,458,661 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
October 15-22, inclusive, was 401,659, as compared with 396,291 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was re 
ported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 181,088; ventilated box, 2,282; auto and furniture, 40,290; total 
box, 223, 660; flat, a's: gondola, 71, hp hopper, 58,769; total coal, 
130,623; coke, 238; D. stock, 19,230; . 'D. stock, 3,195; ‘refrigerator, 
5, 907; tank, 473; A Lf 1,247 ‘ 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 14,500 box, 500 auto 
and furniture, and 100 flat cars. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





One of the things that Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern, found 
in Russia while he was going through 
that country with a view to advising 
Russians as to what they should do to 
make their railways of real use to them, 
was a car hoist. Railroads in Poland, having been established 
by Germans while they held the Russian part of the ancient 
kingdom of Poland, adopted and used the standard gauge for 
their railroad tracks. The Russians built their railroads in their 
part of Poland on the Russian gauge of five feet. 


“They do not transfer the lading,’ Mr. Budd assured those 
he was addressing at the annual dinner of the Association of 
Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce Commission, “when 
traffic is to cross the international boundary. They have a 
gallows frame hoist with which they lift the box off its Polish 
trucks so they can put Russian trucks under it. The operation 
takes about three and a half minutes for each car.” 


So far as Mr. Budd’s language was concerned, he was telling 
about a wrinkle in transportation practice unknown except at 
the Russo-Polish border. But that is not the fact. About fifty 
years ago, while the Atlantic and Great Western (Almighty and 
Great Windy on the tongues of the irreverent) was still a 
broad-gauge road (the gauge was six feet), that road, now a 
part of the Erie, interchanged traffic with its standard gauge 
connections by hoisting the boxes of freight cars and making 
the substitution of trucks that is now made when a freight car 
crosses the boundary between Russia and Poland. How long 
it took the Atlantic and Great Western to hoist a box is not a 
matter of record at hand. The road had hoists at several places. 
The hoisting machinery at Mansfield, O. seemed to be busy 
about all the time. At the same time the transfer of wheat 
took place there by shoveling from a car on a higher track to 
one on a lower track. Gravity helped in that operation. How- 
ever, the presence of shovelers to get all the grain from one car 
to another was necessary. 


At the same time some freight cars were in use, the journals 
of which were lubricated by grease that looked mostly like 
tallow that had been placed in half-round cups just above the 
ends of the axle. Most of the cars, however, were lubricated, as 
at present, by keeping cotton waste saturated with oil in a 
journal box at the end of the axles. 


At that time in the same city there was a track leading to 
the Baltimore and Ohio freight station laid, in part, with old 
strap rails on longitudinal sleepers. The track was part of the 
original installation of the old Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark, 
now a part of the trans-Ohio division of the road operated by 
Daniel Willard. 


Also at that time and place there was a straight-backed old 
gentleman named Cook who never wore an overcoat but always 
wore a high hat and gloves. He was a conductor on that old 
Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark, which trains laid over for the 
night, like respectable citizens, and did not go plunging and 
racketing over the landscape at a time, as the old folks said, 
when God intended man and all other animals, except the night 
Prowlers, to be asleep. At that time railroad trains were not 
classed with the cats as being able to see as well by night as 
by day, if not better. 


Budd Finds an 
American Idea 
at Work in Russia 





Mention of that Ohio city and the 
passage of election day revive memories 
of the gravel trains run by the Penn- 
sylvania and other railroads and the part 
they played, according to gossip, in Ohio 
elections. Before the days of rock bal- 
last gravel was the accepted material in middle Ohio. Trains 
of flat cars or low-sided gondolas were run into the pits and 
loaded with ballast. A plow ran on a ridge along the length- 
wise middle of each car, scraping the gravel off so that it 
fell where it was needed. The gravel trains, according to 
allegations often made, were used on election days to carry 
voters to the polls in the towns along the railroads. If it hap- 
pened that the gravel train hands and such volunteers as might 
be riding with them voted in the wrong precinct or the wrong 
founty or tried to rectify an election error made in Ashland 


Gravel Train as 
a Factor in Grover 
Cleveland’s Success 
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County by voting in Richland County, that was merely an inci- 
dent in politics. 

Some of the gossip about the gravel trains was repeated to 
“Jim” Barrett, when he was a general superintendent of the 
Southern stationed in or not very far from Washington, with 
just a suggestion of skepticism. But there was no skepticism 
in Barrett’s reception of the gossip. On the contrary, he as- 
serted that, while a superintendent of some sort on the Erie 
on election day in 1884, he had run the gravel train through the 
southern tier of counties of New York to perform the duties 
the gravel train hands were said to have performed in Ohio, 
particularly in the county where former Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri was born, the county in which Mansfield is situated. 

Barrett expressed the belief that his gravel train voters 
had just about elected Grover Cleveland because their votes had 
numbered substantially the figure by which Cleveland had car- 
ried New York state—eleven or twelve hundred. That was 
before the days of registration in rural communities; also before 
registration in many of the cities and, at times, there was not 
very close scrutiny of the voters. 





While the Commission practition- 
ers were discussing the eliminated 
canon of their code pertaining to per- 
sons appearing before the Commission 
in the dual capacity of lawyer and 
witness, Commissioner Aitchison was 
reminded of an incident that happened while he was a young 
lawyer in southwestern Iowa. 

Lew Genung, a prominent pioneer lawyer in that part of 
Iowa, got mad at the local bar. 

“Huh,” he said. “I’m going to take my witnesses and move 
to Kansas.” 


Lawyer and Witnesses 
in Anger 
Move to Kansas 





In the days when the master 
makers of violins worked, the making 
of glues and varnishes that would 
give the instruments the desired tone 
and stability called forth masters in 
glue-making whose products, seem- 
ingly, have never been surpassed by later glue-makers. That 
may not square with the facts, but it is a strong impression. 
The airplane, needing the finest glues for holding together the 
many pieces of wood required in its making, may call into 
being successors to the old masters. 

However, the airplane industry is not depending on their 
reappearance. The cold eye of science is peering into the 
mysteries of glue-making to a greater extent than heretofore. 
The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture has just 
published the results of extensive studies in glue-making car- 
ried on by its forest products laboratory at Madison, Wis. The 
results of the study were prepared by T. R. Truax, one of the 
laboratory staff, in Technical Bulletin 205-T, Gluing Wood in 
Aircraft Manufacture. Much of the work was done for the 
aeronautical branches of the army and fhavy. The publication 
covers not only processes but formulas. 

Not only are human lives staked on the hundreds of glued 
joints in the modern airplane, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture in announcing the paper, but the glue used in aircraft is 
subjected to conditions far more likely to test its durability than 
would be met if it were used in ordinary woodwork. Moisture 
resistance and resistance to decay are necessary, as well as 
high strength. The average airplane contains at least 35 kinds 
of wooden parts and from 250 to 2,000 board feet of wood. 


Master Glue-Makers 
May Come Back by 
Reason of the Airplane 





According to President Hoover, the 
reports that the government has been 
adding to the unemployment by dismiss- 
ing men and women from the pay roll 
since the coming of the depression are not accurate. At the 
beginning the year, according to his figures, the number of 
persons on the pay roll numbered about 990,000. Now it is about 
1,113,000. And many things are being done to hurry government 
work to call more men to employment. 

Secretary Mellon of the Treasury, says an announcement 
by that part of the government, has directed that such repair 
jobs necessary for the maintenance of federal buildings be ex- 
pedited so that as much work as possible within the limits of 
the appropriations available, will be placed on the market within 
the next three months. This class of work is generally allo- 
cated to the quarters of the fiscal year, but in view of the present 
unemployment situation, this allocation will be disregarded. 

The government has title to approximately 50 building sites 
for which no appropriations have yet been obtained for the 
construction of buildings thereon. The department contem- 
plates procuring the necessary appropriations for these projects 
in the early part of the next session of Congress. As a means 


Government Keeps 
the Pay Roll Filled 
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toward expediting construction in these cases, the department 
has under consideration the immediate use of another appro- 
priation for the making of topographical surveys and test pit 
borings, which are usually paid for out of the building appro- 
priations. With such data at hand, work on the plans and 
specifications for the buildings can be advanced to a point 
where the projects can be placed on the market for construction 
bids shortly after appropriations have been secured from Con- 
gress. 

In line with the department’s desire to have local labor 
employed on federal building projects to the greatest extent 
possible, consideration is now being given to the inclusion of a 
paragraph in the specifications for public building construction 
which would notify bidders that the department will look with 
disfavor upon any departure by the contractor from the well- 
known policy of the government to maintain existing rates of 
wages. 





How intensely interested China is in 

China’s Deep road building is to be inferred from the fact 
interest in that it sent four delegates to the meeting 
of the International Road Congress recently 

Road Building held at Washington. The four delegates, M. 


Sun, T. C. Chen, and C. S. Liu, have sub- 
mitted a statement to Senators Pittman, Nevada, and Swanson, 
Virginia, setting forth transportation conditions in China. 

Peace, with the consequent demobilization of armies, is the 
great need of China today. Necessarily, they point out, there 
must be work for the members of the disbanded armies. The 
magnitude of the task to be performed in the ancient land, the 
statement points out, is shown by the fact that, in territory, 
China occupies 4,500,000 square miles with a population of 
440,000,000, compressed so that two-thirds of that population 
is gathered upon one-third of the territory. In that whole land 
there are only 7,500 miles of railroads and 35,000 miles of old 
roads and modern highways. 

The great need, as the delegates see it, is for north and 
south roads, as all the large rivers afford only east and west 
lanes of communication. North and south roads they deem 
necessary not only for the economic uplift of the country but 
for its political cohesion as well. 

The four delegates do not blink the facts, as shown by their 
making quotations from the report made by Julean Arnold 
commercial attache of the American legation at Peiping (Pekin). 
Arnold said that human transport labor in China was “fifteen 
times as costly as the luxurious railway train in America” and 
that “an American railway will haul a ton of wheat for what 
it costs (in China) to haul a picul (133144 pounds) the same 
distance.” 

At present, according to the report, Chinese best minds 
are set on educating young men among them to learn how to 
build roads and how to obtain the money with which to build 
the necessary highways to get China started toward modern 
development.—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first nine 
months this year had a net railway operating income of $659,- 
427,561, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.54 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the nine 
months of 1929, their net railway operating income was $962,- 
854,453 or 5.29 per cent on their property investment. 

“Property investment,” continues the bureau statement, 
“ig the value of road and equipment as shown by the books of 
the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. The net 
railway operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before 
interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the nine months of 
1930 is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing 
a total of 242,609 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the first nine months of 
1930 totaled $4,082,725,729, compared with $4,781,684,238 for 
the same period last year, or a decrease of 14.6 per cent. Operat- 
ing expenses for the first nine months of 1930 amounted to 
$3,052,543,100, compared with $3,419,397,035 for the same period 
one year ago, a decrease of 10.7 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first nine months of 1930 paid 
$276,892,644 in taxes, compared with $308,953,847 for the same 
period last year, a decrease of 10.4 per cent. For the month of 


September alone, the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted 
to $31,989,991, a decrease of $6,273,995 under September the 
previous year. 

“Seventeen Class I railroads operated at a loss in the nine 
months of 1930, of which six were in the Eastern, two in the 
Southern and nine in the Western district. 
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“Net railway operating income by districts for the first nine 
months of 1930 with the percentage of return based on property 
investment on an annual basis follows: 


ee Te hs oo 6 acca tscccscccecsenes $ 32,241,151 4.73% 
Great Lakes Region.......ccccccccccssccccccce 107,132,543 3.21% 
Central Hastern Region..............ssseceeeee 146,038,676 3.68% 
co eee 61,877,498 7.41% 
pe eee 347,289,868 3.93% 
Total Southern District.................6. 3,354,617 2.63% 
WOFth western ROGION .....00-scccccesccecccces 67,937,905 2.86% 
oe Oe eee ere 121,781,241 3.65% 
rrr rer re rer 59,063,930 3.54% 
TOU WCET TBI. 00cccccsccccccscecs 248,783,076 3.37% 
TORRE COE BONGO 6 osidiccciccesscccccseens $659,427,561 3.54% 


“Class I railroads for the month of September had a net 
railway operating income of $104,078,334, which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of return of 3.29 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. In September last year, their net railway 
operating income was $134,345,887 or 4.35 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of September 
amounted to $467,468,609, compared with $567,364,920 in Septem. 
ber last year, a decrease of 17.6 per cent. Operating expenses 
in September totaled $320,131,007, compared with $383,858,630 in 
the same month in 1929, a decrease of 16.6 per cent. 


Eastern District 


“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first nine 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $347,- 
289,868, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.93 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1929, 
their net railway operating income was $500,738,330 or 5.81 per 
cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first nine 
months in 1930 totaled $2,041,815,658, a decrease of 14.6 per cent 
below the corresponding period the year before, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,517,036,406, a decrease of 10.8 per cent 
under the same period in 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
September had a net railway operating income of $44,002,388, 
compared with $65,480,015 in September 1929. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first 
nine months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of 
$63,354,617, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.63 per 
cent on their property investment. For the same period in 
1929, their net railway operating income amounted to $101,000,- 
304, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.24 per cent. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern 
district for the first nine months in 1930 amounted to $492,- 
693,648, a decrease of 15.3 per cent under the same period the 
year before, while operating expenses totaled $389,407,350, a 
decrease of eleven per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month of 
September had a net railway operating income of $8,861,972, 
compared with $12,423,555 in September 1929. 


Western District 


‘“Class I railroads in the Western district for the first nine 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $248,- 
783,076, which was at an annual rate of return of 3.37 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same nine months in 
1929, the railroads in that district had a net railway operating 
income of $361,115,819, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 5.02 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for the 
nine months period this year amounted to $1,548,216,423, a 
decrease of 14.4 per cent under the same period last year, 
while operating expenses totaled $1,146,099,344, a decrease of 
10.6 per cent compared with the same period last year: 

“For the month of September, the net railway operating 
income of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted 
to $51,213,974. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in September, 1929, totaled $56,442,317. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 


1930 1929 
TOtRl OHSTALINE FOVOMUCS .occccccceccccess $ 467,468,609 $ 567,364,920 
Total operating expenses.............ssse6 320,131,007 383,858,630 
LS RA eee eee 31,989,991 38,263,986 
Net railway operating income............. 104,078,334 134,345,887 
Operating ratio—per cent..........s.eeee0s 68.48 67.66 
Rate of return on property investment.... 3.29% 4.85% 


Nine Months Ended September 30 
1930 1929 


Total operating revenues.................- $4,082,725,729  $4,781,684,238 
Total operating expenses...............++: 3,052,543,100 3,419,397,035 
EE RE ES Re I x 276,892,644 308,953,847 
Net railway operating income.............. 659,429,561 962,854,453 
Operating ratio—per cent............0.05 on 74.77 71.51 
Rate of return on property investment.... 3.54% 5.29% 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





STAMPED WARE RATES 


Use of southwestern commodity percentages in the fixing 
of reasonable rates on tinware between points in mountain 
Pacific territory has been condemned by the Commission on 
reconsideration in No. 21927, Boyle Manufacturing Co. vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al. The Commission reversed the finding in the 
original report, 163 I. C. C. 126, that the rate on stamped ware 
and tinware, in straight or mixed carloads, from Los Angeles, 
Calif. to Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., had been and was unrea- 
sonable. It also reversed the conclusion that the finding made 
therein in respect to the reasonableness to the rates assailed 
would remove any undue prejudice that might have existed. 
The complaint has been dismissed. 

The defendants maintained that division 3, which made the 
original finding, improperly applied the commodity percentages 
applicable to tinware under the recent southwestern revision 
to the contemporaneous fourth class rates prescribed in Arizona 
Corporation Commission vs. Arizona Eastern, 113 I. C. C. 52, 
afirmed in 142 I. C. C. 61, in measuring the lawfulness of the 
commodity rate here assailed. The Commission said that while 
considerations other than the rate relationships in the south- 
west entered into the prescription of the 95-cent rate in this 
case in lieu of $1 from and to the points here considered it 
was apparent that the bases for commodity rates on tinware 
now prevailing in that territory had a decided bearing on the 
conclusions reached. It was evident, the Commission said, 
that if the class scale under the Arizona case was not con- 
structed on a level adapted to the application of the south- 
western commodity percentages that the contention of the rail- 
roads should be sustained. 

The record in the Arizona case, the Commission said, indi- 
cated that the railroads therein referred to many cases in which 
the Commission had prescribed rates on commodities moving 
in mountain-Pacific territory on a higher level than those apply- 
ing on the same commodities in the southwest. In view of such 
preponderance of precedents, together with the evidence before 
it, the Commission said it seemed logical to conclude that the 
use of southwestern commodity percentages in the fixation of 
maximum reasonable rates on tinware from and to the points 
here considered was not contemplated. Therefore it said that 
upon reconsideration it found that the rates assailed were not 
uwireasonable or unduly prejudicial. That finding, the report 
said, was without prejudice to such finding as might be made 
upon a more comprehensive record in No. 22426, Rates and 
Minimum Weights on Metal Containers, and cases consolidated 
therewith. 

Commissioner Porter dissented and argued that the finding 
of the division should have been upheld. Chairman McManamy 
and Commissioners Aitchison and Lee joined with Mr. Porter. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT., RATES 


A revision of some commodity rates to Springfield, Vt., for 
the removal of undue prejudice to be made not later than 
January 15 has been ordered in No. 22112, Springfield, Vt., 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Adirondack & St. Lawrence 
et al. In a report written by Commissioner Farrell, the Com- 
mission, by division 5, found the rates on coke from Everett, 
Mass., sand from Dividing Creek, N. J., and Ottawa, IIl., mould- 
ing sand from Coxsackie, N. Y., fire clay from Woodbridge, N. 
J., foundry facings from Irwin, Herminie and Rillton, Pa., lime- 
stone from Cheshire, Mass., brick from Monument and Clear- 
field, Pa., copper ingots from Carteret, N. J., petroleum and 
petroleum products from Marcus Hook, Pa., lumber from Boston, 
Mass., Cincinnati, O., and Caire, Ill., and grain from Chicago, 
lll, Toledo, O., and Buffalo, N. Y., unduly perjudicial to Spring- 
field and unduly preferential of Charleston, N. H., and other 
Points in the vicinity of Springfield. The report said that the 
tates on the commodities mentioned had not been shown to be 
or to have been unreasonable. 

Rates to Springfield on hard coal from the Scranton, Pa., 
district, soft coal from the Clearfield, Pa., district, coke from 
Brownsville and Crabtree, Pa., petroleum and petroleum products 
from Providence, R. I., and moulding sand from Stuyvesant and 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Mr. Farrell said had not been shown 
to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Class rates were also attacked by the complaint but, accord- 
ing to the report, the complainants introduced no evidence in 
support of the allegations concerning class rates which Mr. 





Farrell said were covered by the decision in Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, so that phase of the complaint 
was not further considered. 

With respect to the method to be used in the removal of 
the undue perjudice the Commission made neither order nor 
indication. Mr. Farrell said that in the removal of the perjudice 
it might be proper in some instances to extend to Springfield the 
rates applicable on traffic going to Charleston, while in other 
instances it might be proper to make the Springfield rates 
reasonable arbitraries over the Charleston rates, but that in the 
absence of evidence concerning the reasonableness of the 
through rates more definite and reliable than in this record, 
findings as to the manner in which the prejudice should be 
removed could not be made by the Commission. 

Springfield is at the end of a stub end electric line six miles 
from Charleston, the latter point being served by the Boston & 
Maine. It is a manufacturing town of about 8,000 people. The 
complainants asked that the existing rates at Charleston on the 
commodities involved, other than coke, be made applicable to 
Springfield. Springfield, in some things, is on a parity with 
Charleston. The electric terminal line that serves Springfield 
has no freight cars. Most of the tonnage is inbound and the 
electric road hauls it upgrade. It is subjected to motor truck 
competition and adverse operating conditions created by 
vehicular traffic and restrctions as to speed on bridges, the 
report says. Frequent switching and spotting service is required 
of it and the electric locomotives have to make three or four 
trips a day to Charleston to move on an average of fewer than 
15 cars a day. Commissioner Lewis noted a concurrence in the 
result. 


BARGE-RAIL SWITCHING 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 21107, City of St. 
Paul vs. C. B. & Q. et al., and a sub-number, Inland Waterways 
Corporation vs. Same, has found charges for the moving of 
carload shipments between the terminal of the Mississippi-War- 
rior Barge Service at St. Paul, Minn., and industries at Minne- 
sota Transfer, Minn., unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
barge line and unduly preferential of all-rail carriers and also 
unduly prejudicial of shippers or consignees at Minnesota Trans- 
fer to the undue preference of shippers or consignees located 
within the switching district of St. Paul. 

Primarily the question was as to whether the traffic handled 
over the barge line, in its movement between the barge line 
terminal and industries on the Minnesota Transfer Railway, a 
terminal line maintained by nine trunk lines at the Twin Cities, 
was in road haul or in terminal service. The trunk lines con- 
tended that it was in road-haul service and imposed class rates 
which the barge line said it could not absorb. The failure of 
the barge line to absorb the charges of the transfer railway 
on that traffic caused the city of St. Paul to allege that the 
charges were unreasonable. The barge line in its complaint 
alleged that the failure of the defendants to maintain joint 
through routes and reasonable joint barge-and-rail rates on the 
traffic in question, together with reasonable divisions thereof, 
and reasonable rates for switching interstate shipments between 
complainant’s terminal in St. Paul and industries on the Trans- 
fer railway in Minnesota Transfer, and also reasonable rules 
and regulations in respect of absorption by the complainant of 
such switching charges, was in violation of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act and contravened section 500 of the 
transportation act. The complainants asked for reasonable 
joint rates for switching between the points mentioned and 
reasonable rules and regulations respecting absorption of such 
charges by the barge line and the settlement of per diem charges. 

In handling barge line business to and from Minnesota 
Transfer industries, the barge line is now required to pay a 
switching charge to the St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway 
Company, which is the only railroad serving its terminal, and 
the class rates of the Transfer railway which receives barge 
traffic from the train crew of the Northern Pacific or other trunk 
line connecting with the bridge terminal, Hoffman Yard being 
the point where the bridge terminal turns over the traffic to 
the trunk lines for carriage to the Transfer railway. In dis- 
posing of the case the Commission found that the movement 
beween the barge terminal and industries on the Transfer was 
terminal switching. It further found that $6.30 a car would be 
a reasonable charge; provided, however, that the barge line 
should pay per diem and per diem reclaim charges for cars used, 
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Inasmuch as the railroads had established joint rates since 
the hearing, the report of the Commission said that no finding 
appeared necessary. As to divisions, the report said that the 
parties had indicated their willingness to negotiate the basis 
—" and that settlement of that question might be left to 
them. 

The Commission also found that the $6.30 switching charge 
would be a reasonable charge for switching service from Hoffman 
Yard to or from Minnesota Transfer over an interchange con- 
nection if and when the necessary connecting track was author- 
ized. 

No order was issued. The report said that the defendants 
would be expected promptly to give effect to the findings and 
that the case would be held open for further action if that should 
prove necessary. 


MINNEAPOLIS-SUPERIOR COMBINATION 


The Commission in No. 20458, Washburn Crosby Co. vs. 
Great Northern et al., has found inapplicable the combination 
through rates charged on wheat, carloads shipped from points 
in Montana, the Dakotas, and Minnesota to Minneapolis, Minn., 
there inspected and reconsigned to Superior, Wis. The applic- 
able rates were found to have been the lower contemporaneous 
one-factor through rates in effect to Superior via Minneapolis. 
Reparation in the amount of the factor from Minneapolis to 
superior, as an overcharge, was awarded. 

This case was presented under the shortened procedure. 
The question involved, however, was deemed so important that 
the entire Commission considered it. The question was as to 
whether rates from the states of origin to Superior were applic- 
able via Minneapolis, Minn. The Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific contended that they were not because they 
had established a proportional rate of 6.5 cents applicable on 
grain from beyond Minneapolis going to Superior. Claims for 
overcharges were filed by the complainant. 

As stated by the Commission’s report the point at issue 
was whether the through rates from the points of origin to 
Superior applied via Minneapolis and, if so, whether they were 
made inapplicable to shipments of the sort here under considera- 
tion by reason of the proportional rate of 6.5 cents from Min- 
neapolis to Superior, which rate was subject to various tariff 
provisions described in the report. 

In Delmar Co. vs. G. N. Ry Co., 120 I. C. C. 530, the Com- 
mission said it had considered shipments from points on the 
Great Northern in the same territory of origin as in this case, 
to Superior, reconsigned at Minneapolis. The provisions of the 
tariffs of the Great Northern considered in that case, the Com- 
mission said, were the same as those of the Great Northern 
tariff here involved. The Commission said that there is found 
that the route from points of origin through Minneapolis to 
Superior was an open one; that in the absence of routing restric- 
tion the rate to Superior was applicable via Minneapolis; and 
that the shipments were overcharged to the extent that the 
charges exceeded those which would have accrued under the 
through rates to Superior. 

“Nothing has been presented in this case,” says the report, 
“to show that the situation of the Great Northern is any differ- 
ent from that dealt with in the Delmar Case (which went to 
the federal district court) 34 Fed. (2) 221, or that our findings 
with respect to such shipments should in this case be any 
different from those in that case. The Delmar case also included 
a shipment over the Northern Pacific from Montana to Minne- 
apolis, reconsigned to Superior.” 

Commissioner Brainerd wrote a concurring view while 
Commissioners Farrell and Lee noted dissents. Commissioner 
Brainerd, in his separate expression, said that the federal court 
held that the question of what would be workable, reasonable, 
available, and not out-of-route-movement route was a question 
of fact about which reasonable minds might easily differ. For 
that reason he said that he concurred in the conclusions of the 
majority. 


STOVES AND RANGES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 21721, Baker-Nagle 
Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al., has found rates on stoves 
and ranges, carloads, from Belleville and New Athens, IIl., to 
destinations in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Louisiana, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. It has 
prescribed new ones, effective not later than January 26. This 
report also embraces two sub numbers, Same vs. A. & E. et al, 
and Auto Stove Works vs. Same. In substance, the order of the 


Commission requires the carriers to establish two groups divided 

by a line following the St. Louis-San Francisco from St. Louis 

to Pacific, Mo., the Missouri Pacific thence to Labadie, Mo., and 

= — Rock Island & Pacific from Labadie to Kansas 
y, Mo. 
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The Commission found that the fifth class rates from Belle. 
ville to destinations in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiang 
and Missouri south of the line described and more than 109 
miles from St. Louis were and would be unreasonable and un. 
duly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded or might 
exceed the contemporaneous fifth class rates on stoves and 
ranges from St. Louis to the same destinations. To destinations 
in Missouri south of the line which are 100 miles or less from 
St. Louis the Commission found that the fifth class rates from 
Belleville were and for the future would be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded or might exceed fifth class rates 
prescribed in ‘Western Trunk Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, for 
application in Zone II. 

The Commission further found that the fifth class rates on 
stoves and ranges from New Athens to destinations in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana and Missouri south of the line 
described and more than 100 miles from St. Louis except where 
the short line distances were over routes through Cairo or 
Thebes, Ill., were and for the future would be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded or might 
exceed 40 per cent of the first class rates that would be obtained 
by adding differentials of 10 cents to the first class rates pre. 
scribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203 
as amended in supplemental report, from St. Louis to points up 
to 550 miles therefrom, and 8 cents to the first class rates from 
St. Louis to points beyond 550 miles therefrom. 

Where the short line distances from New Athens are over 
routes through Cairo or Thebes, the Commission found that the 
fifth class rates from New Athens to the same destinations 
were and for the future would be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded or might exceed 
the fifth class rates contemporaneously in effect from St. Louis 
to the same destinations. The Commission further found that 
the fifth class rates from New Athens to destinations in Missouri 
south of the line and 100 miles or less from St. Louis were and 
for the future would be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded or might exceed the fifth class rates prescribed in 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates, supra, for application in Zone 
II. It said that distances should be computed as in the manner 
prescribed in the western trunk line class rates case. The 
record, the Commission said, afforded no basis for prescribing 
a non-prejudicial adjustment of rates to points in southern 
Missouri within 100 miles of St. Louis. 


BOAT-RAIL LUMBER RATES 


In a report written by Chairman McManamy, in I. and §S. 
No. 3400, the Commission, by division 2, has found justified 
schedules proposing to cancel joint rates with boat lines oper- 
ating on Lake Cceur d’Alene, Idaho, to eastern destinations, on 
logs, lumber, poles, piling and timbers in so far as the rates 
on logs and lumber are concerned, but not justified in so far 
as rates on poles, piling and timbers are concerned. A finding 
of non-justification has also been made as to a proposed re- 
strictive note dealing with the sawing of logs in transit. An 
order has been made requiring the cancellation of the suspended 
schedules without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with the findings. 

Commissioner Lee, concurring in part of the report, but 
dissenting on another part, said that the finding of justification 
for the cancellation of the joint rates on logs and lumber ap- 
peared to him to be based almost entirely on a consideration of 
evidence improperly before the division. Granting, said he, 
that such evidence should be considered, nevertheless he said 
that to his mind, it afforded an insufficient basis for’ canceling 
the existing joint rates on logs and lumber. He also takes his 
colleagues to task for taking into consideration the comparison, 
made by the transcontinental trunk lines, which proposed the 
cancellation and restriction, with tap lines covered by the 
Commission’s decisions in the tap line cases, without taking 
into consideration the transportation given to logs before they 
reach the boat lines, which carry them to the sawmills. In 
eliminating joint rates with tap lines the Commission made the 
point that their effect was to carry the lumber rates back into 
the forest and enable the proprietors of such lines to relieve 
themselves of at least a part of the cost of bringing the 1088 
to their mills at the junctions between the trunk lines and the 
tap lines. Mr. Lee also said that the report of the chairmat 
failed to bring forward important facts in the transcript of 
testimony. The tap line question came into the case because 
one of the lake boat lines is owned by the interest that owns 4 
lumber company. 

Transit tariffs filed by the Red Collar Line, Inc., and the 
Lafferty Transportation Co., boat lines on the lake and its 
tributary rivers, which became effective December 15, 1929, 
provided for sawing and/or milling in transit at Coeur d’Alene 
and Gibbs, Idaho, of logs originating at points on the lake and 
its tributary rivers when the product was reshipped to eastert 
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destinations. The tariffs provided that the entire amount of 
the inbound log rate would be refunded through the application 
of the Spokane, Wash., group rate to the resulting product of 
the sawing operation, plus a transit charge of 1.5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. The trunk lines protested, but the Commission 
refused to suspend the transit tariffs. 

By amendments to the transcontinental eastbound lumber 
tariffs, to become effective January 4, 1930, and later days, the 
trunk lines proposed a restrictive note so as to make logs not 
subject to transit privileges. Upon protest of the lake boat 
lines, umber companies and the Idaho commission suspended 
the non-application restrictive note and also the cancellation 

edules. 

" The chairman’s report said that two distinct issues were 
created by the suspended schedules. He said they were the 
justification of the proposed cancellation of the joint rates on 
forest products in which the boat lines were parties; and the 
justification of the restrictive note depriving logs of the transit 
privilege. He said that the effect of the boat line transit 
arrangements was to reduce the cost of getting logs to the mills 
at Coeur’d’Alene to 30 cents a thousand board feet, the amount 
of the reduction in through transportation charges ranging from 
one to six cents a hundred pounds of lumber, the amount depend- 
ing upon the amount theretofore paid on inbound logs. 

The sawing-in-transit arrangement, the chairman said, was 
not in issue except as it furnished a justification for the 
schedules proposed by the trunk lines. The report said that 


. the effect of the transit arrangements, so far as the trunk lines 


were concerned, was that instead of getting the full rate on 
lumber milled at Cceur’d’Alene and Gibbs on the basis of the 
Spokane rate the trunk lines were compelled to give the boat 
lines some sort of division of the through rate. It said the 
trunk lines were willing to do that on rough lumber and poles 
and posts, but were unwilling to do so on logs sawed into lumber. 
They maintained, he said, that the movement of logs into a 
mill was one which it was universally recognized as requiring 
separate charges. The proposed cancellation of joint rates, 
Mr. McManamy said, would be to leave many of the through 
charges unchanged, but causing increases to specified terri- 
tories on named lines. 


Under the head of undue prejudice, the report said that 
many of the mills in the Pacific northwest had to transport 
their logs to the mills by common carrier railroads as well as 
by private logging roads at considerable cost and that the mills 
at Coeur d’Alene and Gibbs, having the benefit of log transit, sold 
in competition with the mills having to bear inbound log trans- 
portation costs. 

The trunk lines, in support of their fight against transit on 
logs, appealed to the consideration of log transit given by the 
Commission in Tap Line Cases, 23 I. C. C. 277, and the divisions 
given to tap lines after the Supreme Court of the United States 
had upheld the Commission’s order in the original tap line case, 
in which the Commission said that any division out of the 
through lumber rate on account of the log haul by the tap line 
could not be sanctioned, 31 I. C. C. 490. 


The Northern Pacific estimated that the grant of log transit 
in Washington, Idaho and Montana, similar to that published 
by the Red Collar Line, would cause an annual loss of revenue 
amounting to $2,315,176. The Milwaukee estimated its loss at 
$1,112,641. 


The restriction proposed, on the sawing of logs in 
transit, the Commission said, was open to several objections. 
Chairman McManamy said that it would obviously conflict with 
the arrangements already provided in the protesting trunk lines’ 
individual tariffs. 

Commissioner Lee, in his separate view, called attention to 
the fact that, as he said, the issues were not stated by the Com- 
Mission in the order in which they arose. He said the re- 
strictive note was the first effort of the trunk lines which was 
suspended by the Commission, but that it was the fourth attempt 
by the trunk lines to word a note which would accomplish their 
purpose. 

The conclusion of the majority, Mr. Lee said, supported the 
trunk lines in their attempt to dictate the transit policy of the 
boat lines and was in “direct conflict with, and has the effect of 
overruling our decision in Sugar Stored in Transit, 146 I. C. C. 
382, and the prior decisions there cited and followed.” 


LUMBER TO C. F. A. 


The Commission, by division 5, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Farrell, in No. 22769, Northern Hemlock & Hardwook 
Manufacturers’ Association, et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., has dis- 
Missed the complaint on a finding that commodity rates on 
lumber and certain lumber products, from points of origin in 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan, to destinations in central freight 
association territory, have not been shown to be unreasonable. 
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The Commission found, however, that corrections were needed 
in the rate structure involved. 

Complainants alleged that the commodity rates on lumber 
and veneer, and on wooden articles, having rates the same as 
or arbitraries over the lumber rates, which were applicable 
to shipments by rail and by rail-and-water, in carloads, from 
points of origin in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, to points 
of destination in Indiana, Ohio, lower Michigan, and the western 
portions of New York and Pennsylvania, called central territory, 
were unjust and unreasonable. The Commission said that no 
change was desired (a) in the grouping of points or origin; 
(b) in the differentials in rates as between groups of origin, 
or (c) in the arbitraries over lumber rates which apply to 
certain articles manufactured from lumber. In disposing of 
the case the Commission said: 


We think the record in this case tends to prove an improper 
relation as between rates applied to the transportation of lumber 
from points of origin in Wisconsin and upper Michigan to points 
of destination in Indiana and Michigan and territory east thereof 
on the one hand and from such points of origin to points of destina- 
tion in Illinois and western trunk line territory on the other hand, 
a subject matter which heretofore has been handled by us under 
section 3 of the Act, but that it is not sufficient to enable us to 
make a definite finding to the effect that the rates complained of 
are unreasonable. The difficulty of making any definite finding in 
this case results from the fact that only the question of reasonable- 
ness is presented for determination by the complaints. Evidence 
introduced in support of the allegation of unreasonableness is not 
sufficient to establish that the rates complained of are in excess of 
what should be regarded as the maximum of reasonableness, and 
because of the comparatively narrow limits within which the case 
was confined by the pleadings and briefs of the parties those are 
the only rates we are free to prescribe. 

It is also true that since the hearing in this case we have issued 
a report in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, in which 
we incorporated as Appendix H a distance scale, and a scale of 
differentials for distances in western trunk line territory, to be used 
in determining maxima reasonable class rates from points of origin 
in a large part of Wisconsin and in upper Michigan to destinations 
in Illinois, Indiana, and a substantial portion of lower Michigan. 
The changes in class rates which will be required by our findings 
in that case are not shown in detail in the report, but sufficient 
appears to indicate that the rates to destinations in Illinois will be 
somewhat increased while in many instances those applicable to 
destinations in Indiana and Michigan and points east thereof will 
be reduced. 

Complainants insist, generally speaking, that as applied to the 
transportation here involved the destination groups are too large 
and should be greatly reduced in size, but they insist that the origin 
groups should be continued as they now exist. We think there is 
some inconsistency in this, because we believe that the size and 
shape of the destination groups have been, to some extent at least, 
controlled by the size and shape of the origin groups. It is true that 
the complainants are entitled to reasonable rates over the natural 
and most direct routes, but there is no necessary conflict betwéen 
this and the maintenance of destination groups which are com- 
paratively large. Also, the reasons which would cause us to refrain 
from interfering with the relations between shippers which have 
resulted from the creation of origin groups would deter us from 
making changes in the destination groups where, as here, the 
record does not clearly show that such changes are necessary to 
remove and prevent violations of law. However, evidence has been 
introduced which is sufficient to cause us to doubt the propriety of 
continuing the 34-cent destination group, which is entirely sur- 
rounded by territory included in a 33-cent group, and we are unable 
to understand why destination points near Bay City and in the 
immediate vicinity of Lake Huron should be placed in the 32-cent 
destination group, the greater portion of which is south of Lake Erie. 

For the reasons above set forth and on account of the changes 
which will necessarily result in class rates to points in Illinois and 
in western trunk line territory on the one hand and to points in 
Indiana and lower Michigan and points east thereof on the other 
hand, from points of origin in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, by reason of our findings in the Western Trunk Line 
Case, we are of opinion that the complaint in this case should be 
dismissed, and that the defendant carriers should be afforded an 
opportunity to make corresponding changes in the ‘lumber rates cov- 
ered by the complaint in this case. 


SCRAP IRON BASIS PRESCRIBED 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 20583, Continental 
Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al., I. and S. No. 3362, scrap 
iron and steel from central freight association territory to 
Kokomo and other Indiana points, upon further hearing, has 
modified the original report, 155 I. C. C. 321, so as to bring the 
rates on scrap iron and steel, from points in central and western 
trunk line territories to Kokomo, Ind., to the basis of 70 per 
cent of the basic scale of rates prescribed on iron and steel 
articles for application in official classification territory in No. 
17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith fron and steel articles, 155 I. C. C. 
517. That basis was established first in Newport Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co. vs. B. & O., 160 I. C. C. 620, decided December 
31, 1929. The language used in the report in the Newport case 
was general and was taken at the time as indicating that the 
Commission desired rates on scrap iron and steel in the affected 
territory to be made on the basis of 70 per cent of the rates 
prescribed in the Hoch-Smith iron and steel case. 

With regard to the suspension proceedings, the Commission 
found not justified the proposed readjustment of rates on iron 
and steel scrap from central territory to Kokomo and other 
Indiana points. The finding, however, was without prejudice 


to the filing of new schedules in conformity with the views ex- 
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pressed herein. The suspended schedules were ordered to be 
cancelled and the proceeding discontinued. 

New rates in accordance with the decision in the formal 
docket are to be made effective not later than January 26. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Casing-Head Gasoline 
No. 23171, Coltexo Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 2. Complaint dismissed. Carload casing-head gasoline, 
Hoover Tex., to El Paso, Tex., over interstate route, not mis- 
routed. Rate over route of movement not unreasonable. 


Cement 

No. 22239, Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. of 
Nebraska vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 5. Rate, cement, 
Louisville, Neb., to St. Paul, Minn., and Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., is and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeds or may exceed 16 cents. Order for future effective on 
or before January 26. 

Excavating Machinery 

No. 23144, Warren Brothers Co. vs. I. C. et al. By division 
2. Reparation of $53.28 awarded on finding that commodity 
rate of 25 cents was applicable for the factor from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Key West, Fla., on interstate shipment of excavating 
machinery exported to Cuba, and that shipment was over- 
charged. . 


o 


Lumber 


No. 22963, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co., et al. vs. 
Southern et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, 
lumber, Huntingburg, Ind., to Montpelier, O., and from Marengo, 
Ind., to Battle Creek and Detroit, Mich., not unreasonable or 
in violation of section 4 of interstate commerce act. 


Binder Twine 


No. 21865, South Dakota Penitentiary vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By division 4. Rates, binder twine, Sioux Falls, S. D., to Bis- 
marck, Benedict, Ryder, Dunseith and Lorain, N. D., not un- 
reasonable, but shipments to Bismarck found misrouted. Rep- 
aration awarded and ‘waiver of collection of undercharges 
authorized. As rates for future have been prescribed in western 
trunk-line rate revision no finding made for the future. 


Shelled Peanuts 


No. 21864, Battle Creek Food Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L.-et al. 
By division 4. Rate, shelled peanuts, Albany, Ga., to Battle 
Creek, Mich., unreasonable, past, present and future to extent 
that factor beyond Cincinnati exceeded, exceeds, or may exceed 
28 cents. Reparation awarded. Order for future effective on 
or before January 26. 
Pine Piling 


No. 22902, Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. vs. A. G. 
S. et al. By division 5. Claim for reparation due to alleged 
misrouting of three carloads of pine piling, Yarbo, Ala., to Love- 
dale, Okla., barred by statute. Charges collected inapplicable. 
Reparation of $5.01 awarded. ; 
Tanning Extract 


No. 21716, Kistler Leather Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By division 
4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, imported dry quebracho tan- 
ning extract, New York Harbor points and Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Lock Haven, Pa., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Coal 


No. 19368, A. S. Nowlin & Co. vs, N. & W. By Commission. 
Report on further hearing. Finding in former report, 155 I. C. C. 
467, that a carload of coal from Gary, W. Va., to Rivermont, Va., 
had been reconsigned twice en route, affirmed. Combination of 
rates to and from the second reconsigning point of $3.63, plus 
two reconsignment charges, were applicable. Applicable charges 
not shown unreasonable except that assessment of $6.30 a car 
for the second reconsignment in addition to the full local rates 
to and from Lynchburg, was unreasonable.. Outstanding under- 
charges on this shipment. Defendant authorized to waive col- 
lection of $6.30 reconsigning charge found unreasonable. Former 
report modified in accordance with findings. Complaint dis- 
missed. Commissioner Lee concurred. Commissioner Farrell 
dissented. Commissioner Mahaffie did not participate in the 
disposition of case. 

Excelsior Bolts 

No. 22827, Marinette-Green Bay Manufacturing Co. vs. D. 
S.S. & A. etal. By division 5. Rates, excelsior bolts, all points 
in Michigan on D. 8S. S. & A. to Marinette, Wis., not unreasonable 
in past, but unreasonable for future to extent that they exceed 
or may exceed a schedule of rates which shall not be more than 
2 cents a 100 pounds higher for like distances than the present 
distance scale of rates on saw logs and excelsior bolts for man- 
ufacture and reshipment on the Milwaukee and North Western 
in Wisconsin. Order for future effective on or before January 
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Scrap Brass and Copper 


No. 22678, General Metal Co. vs. New York Central et a). 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, scrap brass and 
scrap copper, carloads, Black Rock, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls 
N. Y., to Chrome-Carteret, N. J., and from Black Rock to Phil. 
adelphia, Pa., not unreasonable. 


Pine Lumber 

No, 22324, West Point Iron Works et al. vs. A. B. & C. et al, 
By the Commission. Complaint dismissed. Upon reconsidera. 
tion, finding in former report, 163 I. C. C. 153, that rates on pine 
lumber, points in Alabama to West Point, Ga., were unreasop. 
able, reversed. 

Brick, Etc. 

No. 22317, Illinois Clay Products Co. vs. E. J. & E. et al. By 
division 5. Rates, brick and related articles taking the same 
rates, Goose Lake, IIl., in central territory, to destinations jn 
official territory east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, exclud. 
ing New England, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed by more than 15 cents 
a net ton the rates on like traffic from Chicago, Ill., and points 
grouped therewith to the same destinations, rates to destinations 
in eastern trunk line found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed by more than 10 cents 
a net ton rates on like traffic from Chicago and points grouped 
therewith. The Commission said the findings were not to be 
construed as authorizing any increases in rates from Goose 
Lake. 

Wood Flour 

No. 22980, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Main Centra] 
et al. and No. 23102, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. A. 
& E. et al. By division 5. Title complaint dismissed. Rate, 
wood flour, Newhall, Me., to Chicago, Grafton, and Seneca, III, 
Ashburn and Carl Junction, Mo., Barksdale, Wis., and Louviers, 
Colo., not unreasonable. Rate, like traffic, Napanoch, N. Y., to 
Grafton, unreasonable to extent it exceeded the contemporaneous 
sixth class rate, minimum 36,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34 of 
the official classification. Reparation awarded. 

Scrap Iron 

No. 23017, Joseph Schoenthal Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By di- 
vision 3. Rate, scrap iron, Muskegon, Mich., to Kokomo, Ind, 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $4 a long ton. Reparation 
awarded. 

Scrap Metals 


No. 21478, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Tariff provisions applica- 
ble on scrap metals, in mixed carloads, from points of origin in 
western trunk line territory to St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill, 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Ship Masts 
No. 23052, Elberton Quarries, Inc., vs. Florida East Coast 
et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, ship masts, 
with iron wire rope and mast rings attached, carloads, Miami, 
Fla., to Berkeley, Ga., not shown to have been unreasonable. 


Millwork 


No. 23084, A. T. Rydell, Inc., vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, carload shipment of 
millwork contained in car with less-than-carload shipment of 
plaster ornaments, Minneapolis, Minn., to Freehold, N. J., found 
inapplicable. Record insufficient to determine the total charges 
applicable. The Commission said it was plain that the charges 
were not collected in accordance with the tariffs, but that, in 
absence of the evidence as to the character of the doors shipped 
and the separate weights of the several articles in the car, at 
least of the glazed doors, it was impossible to determine whether 
the correct charges were greater or less than those collected. 


Coke 


No. 23160, Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. L. & N. et al. BY 
division 5. Carload of coke, Ensley, Ala., to Papillion, Neb. 
misrouted by the Wabash. Rate applicable over the route of 
movement not unreasonable. Rate applicable over the route 
over which the shipment should have moved unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded $6.25 a net ton. Reparation awarded. 

Drag-Line and Tractor 

No. 22964, Gedney & Sons, Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. By 
division 5. Rates drag-line and tractor, in a mixed carload, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., to Grand Rapids, Mich., and a drag line and 
fittings, carload, St. Petersburg, to Gary, Ind., inapplicable. AP 
plicable rates $1.235 to Grand Rapids and $1.28 to Gary, not 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Lewis col 
curred in the result in a separate statement. 


Sand 


No. 22785, W. E. Rogers vs. Missouri & North Arkansas ¢ 
al. By division 3. Rates, sand, Shirk, Okla., to Lamar, Goldet 
City, and Lockwood, Mo., inapplicable. Applicable rates to the 





New rates to be established not later than January 26. . 
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points mentioned and Wheaton, Mo., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or exceed 8 cents to Lamar, Golden City, and 
Lockwood, and 7 cents to Wheaton. Further found that the 
rates for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they may 
exceed distance scales of rates set forth in appendix 2 to the 
report in Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone and Shells, 155 I. C. C. 
247, and unduly prejudicial to the complainant and unduly pref- 
erential of competitors at Wichita, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., 
to the extent they may exceed rates contemporaneously in effect 
from Wichita and Kansas City to the same destination by more 
than the differences which would result, by application from 
poth Shirk and Kansas City to these destinations of the dis- 
tance scales as set forth in the case before mentioned. Repara- 
tion awarded. The findings are without prejudice to any dif- 
ferent conclusions that may be reached in No. 17000, part 11-A, 
now pending. New rates to be established not later than Jan- 
uary 26. 
Sweet Clover Seed 


No. 21655, Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al., a sub number, South Dakota 
Farm Bureau Federation vs. C. & N. W. et al., and No. 22084, 
Albert Dickinson Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 3. 
Rates, sweet clover seed, carloads, between points in South 
Dakota and destinations in North Dakota and from points in 
South Dakota to destinations in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Illinois, unreasonable to the 
extent they exceed or may exceed 112 per cent of the wheat 
rates from and to the same points or for the same distances 
prescribed in Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619, now 
ordered to be effective not later than January 1. Rates, like 
traffic between points in North Dakota and Aberdeen, S. D., and 
from points in South Dakota to Chicago, Ill., and points in Min- 
nesota, were, are and prior to the effective date of the order i 
Grain and Grain Products, supra, unreasonable to the exten 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed contemporaneous class 
rates between the same points. Reparation awarded. 


Cement 


No. 22236, Wabash Portland Cement Co. vs. Indiana Service 
Corporation et al. By division 3. Rate, 19 carloads of cement, 
moving over an interstate route, Stroh, Ind., to Ellisons Siding, 
Ind., inapplicable. No applicable rate over route of movement. 
Rate assailed unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 9.5 cents. 
Reparation awarded. 

Shelled Peanuts 


No. 21519, Canby, Ach & Canby Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al; 
No. 22891, Union Food Products Co. vs. A. G. S. et al.; No. 
22456, Andrus Scofield Co. vs. Same; No. 22441, J. F. Darmody 
Co. vs. Same; No. 22914, American Nut Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. 
et al.; No. 22528, Eatmor Chocolate Co. vs. A. G. S. et al., and 
a sub-number, D. L. Clark Co. vs. Same. By division 3. Rates, 
shelled peanuts, carloads, points in Alabama, Georgia and Flor- 
ida to Greenville and Columbus, O., and Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
points in Alabama and Georgia to Dayton, O., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., unreasonable to the extent that the factors from Ohio 
tiver crossings exceeded or may exceed 17 cents to Dayton, 19 
cents to Greenville, and 20 cents to Columbus and Indianapolis. 
Rates assailed in Nos. 22528 and the sub-number thereunder to 
Pittsburgh found unreasonable prior to September 15, 1929, to 
the extent that the factor north of the Ohio exceeded 30 cents, 
but not unreasonable thereafter. Reparation awarded. New 
rates to be made effective not later than January 26. 


Reinforcing Steel 


No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
4. Rates, reinforcing steel specially fabricated for concrete 
bridges, Bessemer, Ala., to points in Florida, not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Rates, Fairfield, Ala., to Bradenton, Fla., 
applicable but shipments misrouted. Reparation awarded. 


Forest Products 


No. 20457, John E. Booth Lumber Corporation vs. Central 
Vermont et al. By division 3. Upon further consideration rates, 
forest products, points in Canada to destinations in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New York, unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded the present rates. Finding in former 
report, 153 I. C. C. 57, reversed. Reparation awarded. 


Cotton Waste 


No. 22079, Litowich Brothers, Inc., vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al. By division 5. Rate, cotton waste, picked from 
damaged bales of cotton, repacked in bales and shipped uncom- 
Pressed, Greenville, Miss., to Houston, Tex., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded or may exceed 74 cents, minimum 24,000 
bounds, subject to Rule 34 of the governing classification. 
Reparation awarded and rate ordered to be established not later 
than January 27. 

Mahogany Lumber 
No. 20693, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. A. C. L. et al. 


Y division 3. On reconsideration, finding in former report, 160 
I. C. C. 631, that rates, mahogany lumber and mahogany veneer, 
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carloads, Carteret, N. J., to destinations in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Kentucky, Alabama, and Tennessee, were not unreason- 
able for the past except the rate on mahogany lumber to Sparta, 
Ky., affirmed. Finding awarding damages for misrouting 
affirmed. Finding prescribing reasonable rates for the future 
affirmed except specific rate to Waynesboro, Va., prescribed. 
Finding of undue prejudice modified. New finding is that the 
rates to Sparta are and will be unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed contemporaneous rates from New 
Orleans, La., to Sparta and that the assailed rates to points in 
Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina are and will be 
prejudicial to the extent that the rates from Carteret to such 
points are greater than rates determined by deducting the fol- 
lowing amounts from the corresponding rates from New Orleans: 
25 cents to Waynesboro and Chase City, Va.; 18 cents to Mar- 
tinsville, Rocky Mount and Bassett, Va.; 14 cents to High Point 
and Mebane, N. C.; 8 cents to Statesville, Charlotte, and Lenoir, 
N. C.; 8 cents to Sumter and Darlington, S. C., and 4 cents to 
Swannanoa, N. C. New rates are to be effective not later than 
January 26. 
Wheat and Fleur 


No. 22821, General Mills, Inc., successor to the Red Star 
Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Shipments of wheat from points in Kansas to Wichita, Kan., 
found to have moved in intrastate commerce, although after 
being milled at Wichita the product, flour, was shipped to 
Galveston, Texas, for export. 


Automobiles 


et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, passenger 
and freight automobiles, in straight and mixed carloads, St. 
Louis, Mo., to points in Idaho and Utah, not shown to have been 
unreasonable. 

Granite 


No. 22798, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & Y. etal. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, rough, hammered and 
chiseled granite, Mt. Airy, N. C., to Decatur, Ill., not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


Lumber 


No. 22630, Sawyer Goodman Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, lumber, Marinette, 
Wis., and Sagola, Mich., to Streator, Ill., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 
Shells 


No. 22533, Rockport Pearl Buttons Co. vs. Southern et al., 
embracing also a sub number, Same vs. Same. By division 2. 
Complaints dismissed. Rate, mussel and clam shells, Brookport, 
Ill., to Rockport, Ind., not unreasonable. 


Asphalt Shingles 
No. 22386, Townsend Lumber Co. vs. Southern et al. By 
division 2. Reparation of $356.29 awarded on finding rate, as- 
phalt shingles, New Orleans, La., to Jordania, S. C., unreasonable 
to extent it exceeded 47.5 cents. 


Woolen Clothing 
No. 22308, Desmond’s et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, men’s and boys’ woolen 
clothing, L. C. L., eastern points to points in California and 
Arizona, not unreasonable. 
Wooden Chairs 
No. 21626, Statesville Chair Co. vs. Southern. By division 
2. Reparation of $53.31 awarded on finding rate, wooden chairs, 
Gardner, Mass., to Statesville, N. C., inapplicable. Applicable 
rate $1.15, minimum 17,920 pounds under rule 34. 
Tile 
No. 21931, Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. B. & O. C. T. 
et al., embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. C. M., St. P. & P. 
et al. By division 5. Complaints dismissed. Rates, hollow 
building tile, Chicago Heights, Ill., and points in Chicago, IIl., 
switching district, to destinations in eastern Wisconsin, not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Cottonseed Oil 


No. 22231, Van Camp Products Co. vs. L. & N. et al., em- 
bracing also a sub-number, Same vs. C. of G. et al. By division 
2. Complaints dismissed. Rates, cottonseed oil, Decatur and 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Montezuma, Ga., to Flushing, N. Y., tran- 
sited at Louisville, Ky., applicable and not unduly prejudicial. 

Silk Yarn or Tram 

No. 22107, Mission Hosiery Mills, A. H. Wittenburg, Inc., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 5. Reparation awarded on 
finding applicable rates, silk yarn or tram, 1. c. 1., Bethlehem and 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., to Los Angeles, Calif., unreasonable to 
extent they exceeded present rate of $4.80. 

Scrap Paper 

No. 21456, Independent Paper Stock Co. vs. C. & A. et al. 

By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Charges, scrap paper, St. 


No. 23331, Chevrolet Motor Company of St. Louis vs. I. C. ~*~, 
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Louis, Mo., to Federal, Ill., applicable and not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 
Vinegar 


No. 23228, H. J. Heinz Co. vs. Pere Marquette et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, vinegar, Holland, 
Mich., to Chambersburg, Pa., not shown to have been unreason- 
able. 

Peaches 


No. 22949, Amicon Fruit Co. vs. C. of G. et al. By division 
2. Reparation of $132 awarded on finding rate, peaches, Rundell, 
Ga., to Bluefield, W. Va., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 
$1.04. ~ 
Soap and Powders 


No. 22895, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, soap and soap pow- 
ders, mixed carloads, Jeffersonville, Ind., to Cookeville, Tenn., 
not unreasonable. Commissioner Farrell dissented. 


Sewer Pipe 
No. 22467, S. A. Sammons & Son vs. Mo. Pac. By Commis- 
sion on reconsideration. Complaint dismissed. Former report, 
163 I. C. C. 801, finding that rates on sewer pipe, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Pittsburg, Kan., to Hot Springs, Ark., were unreasonable, 
reversed. Chairman McManamy and Commissioners Brainerd 
and Farrell noted dissents. 


re Paper Stock, Etc 
No. 22851, Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, commodities, in- 
cluding paper stock, between C. M. Robertson Company Siding, 
Palmertown, Conn., and various points in New England and New 
York, not unreasonable. 


La rd Substitute 


No. 22687, Armour & Company of Delaware vs. B. & M. et 
al. By division 2. Reparation of $435.17 awarded on finding 
rates, lard substitute, Jersey City, N. J., to Fitchburg and 
Lowell, Mass., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 19 cents, 
minium 30,000 pounds. Commissioner Lee concurred because 
ef decision in Handy Chocolate Co. vs. B. & O., 146 I. C. C. 213. 
Commissioner Brainerd dissented. 


Fertilizer 


No. 22683, F. S. Royster Guano Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, fertilizer, in bags, 
in carloads, Norfolk, Va., to points in North Carolina, between 
January 11 and June 30, 1927, not unreasonable. Complainant 
not shown to have been damaged as a result of any undue 
prejudice. 
Brooms 


No. 22641, National Broom Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, 
brooms, Pueblo, Colo., to destinations in California, Oregon 
and Washington, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
missioner Lee dissented. 


Blackstrap Molasses 


No. 23025, Southard Feed & Milling Co. vs. C. & A. et al. 
By division 5. Tank-car load, blackstrap molasses, New Orleans, 
La., to Kansas City, Mo., there milled in transit and reshipped 
as mixed feed to Adel, Valeria and Colfax, Ia., misrouted by the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. Reparation awarded for 
the difference between the charges paid and those which would 
have accrued at a rate of 33.5 cents applicable over the route 
the shipment should have moved. Commissioner Porter dissent- 
ing, said he was entirely unable to distinguish in principle the 
case at bar and the case of Evans & Howard Fire Brick Co. 
vs. Wabash, 26 I. C. C. 152, and American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. vs. B. & O., 28 I. C, C. 398, both of which were by the entire 
Commission. He said he questioned the propriety and wisdom 
of a division overruling the Commission. 


Common Brick 


No. 22559, Acme Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and two 
sub-numbers, Same vs. A. & S., and Same vs. A. T. & S. F. 
By division 4. Rates, common brick, Tulsa, Okla., to Spearman 
and Plainview, Tex., and face brick, Perla, Ark., to San Angelo, 
Tex., unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 16 cents to 
Spearman and 18.5 cents to Plainview as to shipments covered 
by the title complaint and Sub-No. 2; as to shipments involved 
in Sub-No. 1, rate from Perla, unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 20.5 cents. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Mahaffie, 
in a separate expression, concurred in the finding in Sub-No. 1, 
and dissented in the title case and Sub-No. 2, on the ground 
that the Commission was asked in those cases to award repara- 
tion merely to equalize rates charged over the route of move- 
ment with lower rates that were available at the time the ship- 
ments were made, contrary to the principle laid down by the 
Commission, that if the shipper desired the benefit of a rate 
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published by a particular carrier it was incumbent upon him 
to tender his traffic to such carrier. 


Rough Lumber 


No. 20680, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. Pennsyl- 


vania et al. By the Commission. Complaint dismissed. On 
further hearing, rate, carload of rough lumber, Upland, Ind, 
to Union City, Pa., not unreasonable. Original report, 156 I. C. ¢, 
175. Commissioners Porter and Aitchison concurred in the find. 
ing that the rate was not unreasonable but for the reason given 
in Commissioner Porter’s dissent in Miner Lumber Co. vs. Penn. 
sylvania, 161 I. C. C. 801, they said they could not agree to the 
finding that a 20.5-cent rate was not applicable over the routes 
through Upland and Union City. Commissioners Eastman and 
Brainerd noted concurrences in the results. 


Horses and Mules 


No. 22065, Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al. vs, 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, 
horses and mules, Galesburg, IIll., to Atlanta, Ga., inapplicable. 
Applicable rates, 90.5 cents prior to August 29, 1927, and $1.005 
thereafter, not unreasonable. Adjustment of charges to the 
bases of rates found applicable directed. 


Cement Plaster and Board 


No. 22561, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
et al. By division 3. Rates, two mixed carloads of cement 
plaster and plasterboard, Plasterco and Plasterco Junction, Tex., 
to Eufaula, Ala., and Columbus, Ga., inapplicable. Applicable 
rate on shipments of March 25, 1926, 33 cents on that part con- 
sisting of cement. plaster and 36.5 cents on the part consisting 
of plasterboard and dunnage; applicable rate on the shipment of 
July 28, 1927, 37 cents on the part consisting of cement plaster, 
and 40.5 cents on the part consisting of board and dunnage. 
Reparation awarded. 


Rough Quarried Marble Blocks 

No. 19427, Henry Marble Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. On further hearing, amounts of reparation due com- 
plainants on shipments of rough quarried marble blocks, from 
points within the lighterage limits of New York Harbor and 
Port Morris, N. Y., to Chicago and Peoria, IIll., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., on rates found unreasonable in the former report, 146 
I. C. C. 414, determined. Order awarding reparation entered. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 22791, Terry & Lewis Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., vs. C. 
B. & Q. By division 3. Rates, sand and gravel, Gladstone, Ill. 
to points on the Burlington in southeastern Iowa, unreasonable, 
but not otherwise unlawful, to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed rates made in accordance with a scale prescribed to be 
effective not later than January 28. The scale provides for 
rates on net tons of 65 cents for 20 miles and under; $1.05 for 
hauls between 90 and 100 miles and $1.30 for hauls between 140 
and 150 miles. Reparation denied because complainant had not 
shown that it either paid or bore charges at the rates found 
unreasonable. 

Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 22217, Concrete Engineering Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, iron and steel articles, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Wichita, Kan., to Edmond, Oklahoma City, Ponca City, 
Tulsa, and Wewoka, Okla., unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 35 and/or 38 per cent, dependent in each instance upon 
whether the shipments were single-line or joint-line hauls, of 
the southwestern distance scale of first class rates prescribed in 
the southwestern revision. Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, 
said the rates assailed should in his opinion have been unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded rates based on column 32.5 
of the southwestern revision. 


Uncompressed Cotton 


No. 20799, Benjamin Clayton et al. vs. Pacific Electric et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, uncompressed 
cotton, moving interstate, Yuma, Ariz., and Colorado, Calif., to 
San Pedro, Los Angeles and Wingfoot, Calif., not unreasonable. 


Mine Timbers 


No. 21796, Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al., a sub-number, Same vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. and No. 21741, 
E. L. Palmer et al. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. By division 4. 
Rates, mine timbers, points in Missouri on the Missouri Pacific 
and the St. Louis-San Francisco to destinations in Illinois, ul 
reasonable to the extent that in No. 21741 and No. 21796, sub-No. 
1, they exceeded, exceed or may exceed the distance scale of 
rates, for like distances, prescribed in Palmer vs. M. P., 87 |. 
C. C. 622; and in No. 21796, to the extent that they exceeded the 
distance scale of rates prescribed in the Palmer case. Repara- 
tion awarded. New rates to be established not later than 
January 27. Commissioner Mahaffie in a separate expression, 
concurred as to rates for the future, but not as to reparation, 
deeming the record insufficient to afford a basis therefor. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





PETROLEUM REPARATION 


Examiner Riley A. Gwynn in No. 22206, Penn Oil Co. vs. 
Santa Fe et al., and 79 other cases joined with it, has recom- 
mended that the Commission find that certain shipments of 
petroleum products from points of origin in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and other states, to destinations in Indiana and Ohio, 


were overcharged and award reparation. These cases might be 


called appendices to Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 113 
I. Cc. C. 597 and 139 I. C. C. 297, and National Refining Co. vs. 
c.c. C. & St. L., 189 I. C. C. 307, and 165 I. C. C, 38. 

Gwynn said it was stipulated and agreed by and between 
counsel at each of the two hearings in these cases that these 
complaints be disposed of in the same manner and that the 
complaints should be ultimately disposed of by the decisions 
in the Standard and National Refining cases before mentioned. 
The Standard case was taken to the federal court in Standard 
Oil Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 40 F. (2d) 52. That court upheld the 
Commission, 

In the National Refining Co. case, the Commission, upon 
reconsideration, found that the rates charged on certain ship- 
ments, the movement of which via Green Ridge, I1l., would not 
have been inconsistent with shippers’ routing instructions, were 
inapplicable, and that the applicable rates were combinations 
made over Green Ridge under the principle of Rule 5 (b) of 
Tariff Circular 18A. Reparation was awarded. 

In the instant cases, the examiner said, the Commission 
should find that the rates charged were applicable except those 
on shipments in reference to which the facts wree similar to 
those on which reparation was awarded in National Refining 
Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., supra. As to those shipments, the 
examiner said, the Commission should make findings similar 
to those made, upon reconsideration, in the case cited, both with 
reference to the applicability of the rates charged and the pay- 
ing and bearing of the freight charges. 


POTATO RATES AND CHARGES 


In a proposed report in No.. 22444, Northern Potato Traffic 
Association vs. Santa Fe et al., Examiner S. R. Diamondson 
has recommended dismissal on a finding that the rental charge 
of $5 a car for each trip for the use of refrigerator or other 
insulated cars in the transportation of potatoes and other 
vegetables from points in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Wis- 
consin to interstate destinations has not been shown to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

This report also embraces a sub-number of the title com- 
plaint, Same vs. Same and No. 22527, Same vs. Same. In 
those complaints the attacks were upon the potato rates. On 
the rate phase of the combined complaints Diamondson said 
that the Commission should find unduly prejudicial but not 
unreasonable the rates on potatoes from points in the Princeton 
group in Minnesota and Wisconsin to Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan., Omaha, Neb., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., and points taking the same rates to the 
extent they are or may be lower by less than 6 cents a 100 
pounds than the contemporaneous rates from Moorhead, Minn., 
and points in the Red River Valley district grouped therewith 
or related thereto. Diamondson said that the finding recom- 
mended by him was not to be construed as authority for dis- 
rupting the present relationship of rates from points in the 
Red River Valley district which were now grouped with or 
related to the rate from Moorhead. 

The examiner said that the Commission should further find, 
except as to rates to points named in the paragraph preceding 
this one, that the assailed rates from points in the Princeton 
group to points in Arkansas, Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
River, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Texas were and would 
be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed the 
applicable rates on potatoes from the Twin Cities to the same 
cestinations by more than 3 cents a hundred pounds. 


GROUND LIMESTONE ADJUSTMENT 


Use of the Pennsylvania intrastate rate scale on ground 
limestone for the removal of undue prejudice to a point in 
Pennsylvania. that can ship only through a part of Ohio has 
been recommended by Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg, in No. 
23068, New Castle Lime & Stone Co. et al. vs. Aliquippa & 
Southern et al. The examiner said that the Commission should 





find the maintenance of intrastate rates on ground limestone 
between points in Pennsylvania which were lower, distance 
considered, than the rates from Shaw Junction, Pa., where the 
complaining corporations have their plants, to destinations in 
Pennsylvania covered by the complaint, unduly prejudicial to 
the complainants and unduly preferential of complainants’ com- 
petitors at Pennsylvania producing points. He said the Com- 
mission should find that the undue prejudice should be removed 
by the establishment of rates from Shaw Junction to destina- 
tions in Pennsylvania not in excess of those applicable from 
Pennsylvania producing points to destinations in Pennsylvania. 
He said the Commission should further find that the complain- 
ants had not made proof of damages such as was required to 
++ nena an award of reparation under the findings proposed by 
m. 

The complaint alleged that the rates from Shaw Junction 
to points in Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to the complainants 
and unduly preferential of competitors located at Bellefonte, 
Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., Gibsonburg and Marble Cliff, O., and Mar- 
tinsburg and Greer, W. Va. The complaint alleged that on 
traffic from Shaw Junction to destinations in Pennsylvania the 
undue prejudice and preference referred to were in violation 
of section 13 of the interstate commerce act. 

Shaw Junction, the report said, was so situated on the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio boundary line that shipments from that point 
to any destination had to move across the line into Ohio and 
thence back into Pennsylvania for a distance of about 3 miles, 
making the Pennsylvania limestone scale rates inapplicable. 
The complainants took the position that a scale of rates which 
approximated the Pennsylvania scale should be established and 
me no differential or arbitrary should be made for joint line 
hauls. 

The examiner said that the record did not warrant a find- 
ing that the rates assailed were in excess of reasonable max- 
ima nor that they were unduly prejudicial in violation of sec- 
tions 1 and 3 in comparison with the rates from Buffalo, Gib- 
sonburg, Marble Cliff, Martinsbutg and Greer. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Crude Sulphur 
No. 23300, Northwest Paper Co. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al. By Examiner T. P. Wilson. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rate, crude sulphur, Hoskins, Tex., to Cloquet, Minn., 
not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory nor unduly prejudicial. 


Bituminous Coal 
No. 23197, Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
By Examiner E. L. Glenn. Rate, bituminous coal, Oakwood, IIL, 
to Crawfordsville, Ind., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
or may exceed 87.5 cents a net ton. Reparation proposed. 


Potatoes 


No. 23417, Phillips & Co., Inc., vs. N. S. et al. By Examiner 
H. C. Lawton. Rates, potatoes, Pungo and Princess Anne Court 
House, Va., to Second Avenue and Master Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., unreasonable, past, present and future, to extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed 34.2 cents a 100 pounds. Rate 
for future and reparation proposed. 


Box Shooks 


No. 22925, Veneer Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., em- 
bracing also a sub number, Wagoner Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. 
et al. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Complaints dismissed on 
proposed finding not unreasonable rates, box shooks, Conway 
and Pamplico, S. C., to Asheville, Woodfin, Concord and Kannap- 
olis, N. C. 

Lettuce 


No. 22836, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. C. & A. 
et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Recommends dismissal. 
Charges collected for special train service on two carloads of 
lettuce from Delanson, N. Y., to Albany, N. Y., shipped from 
Watsonville Junction and Hollister, Calif., to Albany, N. Y., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Services accorded this 
traffic found not inadequate, unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

Bale Covering and Ties 


No. 23247, Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. G. C. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Proposes dismissal. Rates, 
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cotton bale covering and cotton ties, Galveston, Tex., to Malaga, 
Carlsbad, Loving and Otis, N. M., applicable. 


Scrap Copper 

No. 23288, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Recommends reparation on 
finding rate, one carload scrap copper, Collinwood, Tenn., to 
St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 53 cents, sub- 
ject to a carload minimum of 36,000 pounds. Shipment over- 
charged $10.80, due to collection of rate of 69 cents, while ap- 
plicable rate was 66 cents. 


Pulp Wood 


No. 20346, E-Z Opener Bag Co. vs. I. C. et al. By Examiner 
Charles W. Berry. Reparation of $2,866.73 proposed on finding 
on further hearing with respect to shipments of pulp wood from 
points in Mississippi to Braithwaite, La., on which the rates 
charged were found unreasonable in the original report, 160 
1. &. ©, Si. 

Common Salt 

No. 21005, Bond & Nohl Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examner A. E. Later on further hearing. Rate, common salt, 
Hutchinson, Kan., to Espanola, N. M., via Pueblo, Colo., not 
unreasonable. Rate, same commodity, via Santa Fe to Santa 
Fe. N. M., and the D. & R. G. W. beyond, was, is and for the 
future will be unreasonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or 
may exceed 49 cents. Reparation recommended. Findings in 
original report, 152 I. C. C. 447, should be modified accordingly. 


Candy 


No. 23277, Mars Incorporated vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Exminer W. M. Cheseldine. Recommends dismissal. Ratings 
in official, western and southern classifications on chocolate 
candy bars, carloads, not unreasonable. Rates, chocolate candy 
bars, carloads, Chicago to western transcontinental points not 
unreasonable. 


FLORIDA ABANDONMENT 


Examiner J. S. Prichard, in Finance No. 8091, Florida Cen- 
tral & Gulf Railway proposed abandonment, has recommended 
that the Commission find the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity permit the abandonment, as to interstate 
and foreign commerce, by the Florida, Central & Gulf of its 
entire line of railroad in Levy, Marion and Citrus counties, 
Florida, and the abandonment of operation under trackage righ 
by that railway of a connecting line of the Seaboard Air Li 
j in Citrus county. The applicant owns and operates 29.54 mi 
of main line. It also operates under trackage rights over/ a 

connecting line of the Saboard Air Line between a point sojith 


Hernando Junction, a distace of 4.33 miles. 
main line mileage the proposed abandonment includes 8.29 


An intervening petition in opposition to grant of the appli- 
cation was filed on behalf of the Forestry Associates, Inc.; 
concern, the examiner said, which owned about 39,000 acres 


Co., engaged in the logging, timber, and lumber business 
i Inglis, Fla. The Florida commission held the hearing o 
application. At that hearing other interests intervened. 


Loss of freight business formerly furnished by the phosphate 
industry was put forward by the applicant as reason for its 
desire to abandon its railroad. It asserted that it had suffered 
an unprecedented decline in its revenues by reason of the dis- 
appearance of the phosphate traffic, resulting in large operating 
deficits. The examiner said that it was not disputing that the 
operating of the line had resulted in net deficits ranging from 
$65,000 to $114,000 a year in recent years, and that as to pro- 
spective traffic from the lumber industries the prospect was 
uncertain. 


N. Y. C. UNIFICATION 


The Commission has amended its reports and order in 
Finance Nos. 5688 and 5690, New York Central unification, so 
as to eliminate therefrom the condition requiring the New York 
Central to acquire the steam railroad properties of the Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad Company, one of the short 
lines the Commission held should be included in the New York 
Central system. Recently the two companies filed a joint peti- 
tion asking that the New York Central be relieved from the 
condition as to the taking over of the Fonda, setti forth 
that arrangements had been made for the continued\opexation 
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its order “shall be construed as an approval of any of the terms 
or conditions of said agreements between the New York Centra] 
Railroad Company and the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad Company, the legality and propriety of said terms and 
conditions, so ar as subject to the jurisdiction of this com. 
mission, being reserved for determination in future proceed. 
ings, if any arise, in which the legality and propriety of such 
terms and conditions may be brought in issue.” 


ABANDONMENT AUTHORIZED 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8427, Sus- 
quehanna River & Western Railroad Co. et al. abandonment, has 
authorized R. M. Gring and George H. Ross and the Susquehanna 
River & Western to abandon a liné of railroad in Perry county, 
Pa., extending from Blain to New Germantown, a distance of 
about four miles. The cutting out of the timber along thé 
line was the reason presented for abandonment. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8512, authorizing the Charleston 
& Western Carolina Railway Company to procure authentication and 
delivery of $151,000 of first consolidated mortgage series B 50-year 
ne | gold bonds in reimbursement for capital expenditures, ap- 
prove 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8438, authorizing the Northeast 
Oklahoma Railroad Company (1) to acquire and operate parts of 
the lines of the te ag Railroad Company in Cherokee and 
Crawford counties, Kan., and (2) to reconstruct and relocate certain 
trackage in the city of Columbus, Cherokee county, Kan., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8485, authorizing the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company to abandon a branch line of railroad in 
Braxton county, W. Va., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8546. Central Railway Co. of Arkansas asks authority 
. its line from Olo to Plainview, Ark., approximately 7 
miles 

Finance No. 8547. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue in reimbursement of capital expenditures not heretofore 
capitalized amounting to $1,640,648.78 for additions, betterments and 
property; also in reimbursement of expenditures not heretofore capi- 
talized amounting to $71,394.74 for acquisition of, obligations of one 
of applicant’s subsidiary companies, $1,710,500 of fi 
mortgage six per cent gold bonds and to pledge the 
security for short term notes. 

Finance No. 8545. Michigan Central Railroéd 
Central Railroad Co. ask authority to abando : of East Jordan 
branch of the Michigan Central extending fro farble to East Jor- 
dan, Mich., 6.5 miles, because of cessation /of timber traffic. 

‘Finance No. 8548. Western Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to\issue $5,000,000 of er cent gold tures, the proceeds to be 
used in the payment ana discharge, of ligbilities in connection with 
ana s so-called thern Calitarnia extension.”’ 
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inance No. 8549.\ Tonopah ,.&_TJidewater Railroad Co. asks au- 
ares tap tal stock, par value $100,000. Ap- 
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e Merchants’ Association of New York has 
statement advising shippers to exercise extreme care in con- 
nection with the use of overstamped order-notify bills of lading. 
After correspondence with the general counsel of the American 
Bankers’ Association, the Merchants’ Association has _ estab- 
lished, it says, that such bills of lading are not negotiable 
instruments. 

The opinion of the general counsel for the American Bank- 
ers’ Association is as follows: 


The general rule is that, wherever a biN of exchange or promis- 
sory note contains a reference to some.extrinsic contract in such 4 
way as to make the bill or note subjeét to the terms of that con- 
tract, as distinguished from a reference importing merely that the 
extrinsic agreement was the origin of the transaction, or constitutes 
the consideration of the instrument, the negotiability of the paper is 
destroyed. * * * 

Since the (old) form of bill of‘ lading (now being used by many 
shippers) has the following clause stamped upon its face, ‘This 
shipment is tendered and received subject to the terms and conditions 
of the company’s uniform bill of lading, effective August 1, 1930,” it 
is plainly non-negotiable under the rule laid down supra. 


The Southern Uniform Bill of Lading Committee has an- 
nounced that railroads in Southern Classification territory will 
accept until June 30, 1931, old forms of domestic bills of lading 
and live stock contracts overstamped with notations heretofore 
authorized. Previously the Trunk Line Association had an- 
nounced that it would permit the use of such overstamped bills 
of lading until December 31, 1930. 

Due to changes made in the interstate commerce act, it was 
necessary to revise the conditions of the uniform bill of lading, 
and this was done by the carriers, effective August 1. It was 
with the idea of preventing economic loss that the carriers 
agreed to accept the old bills with the overstamped indorsemett. 


sed to reduce the capjtal stock from $1,000,000 to a. 000, by -“ 
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HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


There is a strong impression that the Commission soon 
will pass on the petitions for reopening the Hoch-Smith grain 
rate case. If there is to be any attempt on the part of the 
carriers to get their tariffs ready by January 1, the effective 
date now carried in the order, they must know soon, in the 
most positive manner, that they must go forward with the 
tariff work, even if they are morally certain that they will 
not be able to perform the physical labor before the beginning 
of the year. 

Decision on the reopening petitions is expected shortly 
notwithstanding the fact that petitions for or against are still 
coming in. The rules of the Commission do not set a time 
limit within which petitions of that sort must be filed. Nothing 
the Commission does about rates is ever completed. It is al- 
ways subject to reopening and reconsideration. 

Under the routine of the Commission it will hold formal 
conferences on November 10 and 11. The question as to 
whether the case should or should not be reopened might, it 
has been suggested, be taken up next week, although there is 
nothing that anyone can point to warranting a flat assertion 
that the question would be considered at those regularly sched- 
uled conferences. 

Although not filed in the grain rate case the statement of 
the western executives (see Traffic World, November 1, p. 
1073) will be considered in connection therewith. The execu- 
tives, in that case, brought forth the fact that since the begin- 
ning of the year they had been forced to reduce the number of 
employes more than 100,000 on account of their poor financial 
condition. That fact ties in with President Hoover’s efforts to 
prevent the spread of unemployment or reduction in wages. 
While the White House has not indicated to the Commission 
its anxiety about unemployment, commissioners know about it. 
For that reason it is believed that, in connection with the car- 
riers’ request for reopening, they will take into consideration 
the representations made by the western executives. 

The Board of Trade of Chicago and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milwaukee have asked the Commission for rehearing, 
reargument and reconsideration in No. 17000, part 7, with respect 
to certain portions of the report and order. Argument is sub- 
mitted in the support of the following assertions: 


The rates on coarse grain from Iowa, southern Minnesota and 
northern Missouri are unjust and unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to Milwaukee and Chicago. 

The grain rates from Colgrado, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho are 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to Chicago. 

The rates to Chicago and Milwaukee from the territory on and 
north of the line of the Chicago and North Western from Mankato, 
Minn., to Pierre, S. D., aré unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to Chicago. 

The prescribed proportional rates from Kansas City to Chicago, 
from Peoria to East St. Louis and from Des Moines to Kansas City, 
subject the Chicago market to undue and unlawful prejudice. 

The new theory of constructing proportional rates is illogical 
and violates sound principles of rate making. 


The petition also deals with Illinois specifics, inconsistencies 
resulting from lack of uniformity in the application of the W. T. L. 
scale, or prescribed specific rates, in combination with the pro- 
portional rates, export rates, and transit and inspection. 

In a supplemental petition dealing with the western trunk 
line situation, the carriers have asked the Commission for re- 
hearing and reconsideration, in No. 17000, part 7. It is asserted 


that the Commission erred: 

1. In prescribing proportional rates on a level entirely too low 
and not commensurate with the transportation service furnished, some 
of these rates being plainly confiscatory. 

2. In requiring establishment of a rate level for application in this 
territory on a depressed and subnormal basis too low to be reflected 
of rate-making elements and insufficient to provide the carriers an 
adequate return for their service. 


Carriers in the southwestern region have petitioned the 
Commission for rehearing and reconsideration in No. 17000, 
part 7, grain and grain products within western district and for 
export. 


_ Argument is made by the carriers in support of the follow- 
ing propositions: 


_The order requires rates which will substantially reduce the 
revenues of your petitioners in the face of a general rate level which 
at present is and for years past has been insufficient to provide for 
a fair return. 

«li entering the order herein the Commission has failed to comply 
with the affirmative duty, imposed upon it by the provisions of 
Section 15a, to provide for a fair return. 

The past and present condition of the southwestern lines is not 
such as to justify a drastic reduction in rates on grain and grain 
products. 

The order requires rates on grain and grain products at a level 
substantially below that heretofore prescribed by the Commission, 
a—e there is no finding with respect to changed conditions in justi- 
cation of the repudiation of its former decisions. 

.. While the findings are said to be under the provisions of the 
Interstate commerce act, the Commission appears to have been 
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influenced to a great extent by the Hoch-Smith resolution as previ- 
ously construed by it. 

The report of the Commission fails to give consideration to the 
character of the transportation service performed in connection with 
grain and grain products in the southwest and the inability of those 
lines to recoup any losses incurred from the grain traffic from any 
other substantial source of tonnage. 

The method of the Commission in first establishing assumed 
reasonable rates and then breaking them into component parts results 
in an unduly and abnormally low level of inbound local and out- 
bound proportional rates, and in an inconsistent and arbitrary rate 
structure. 

The prescribed proportional rates to the southwest are actually 
lower than the average transit balances of prescribed rates. 

Any rate adjustment prescribed in the southwest should provide 
for the application of differentially higher rates in Texas, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma differential territory. 

The . limitation of transit stops and suggested curtailment of 
out of line hauls can compensate the southwestern carriers in but 
slight degree for the drastic rate reductions required herein. é 

The order is made without evidence to support it or upon evi- 
dence which does not support it. 

The order deprives your petitioners of their property without 
due process of law and takes from your petitioners their private 
property for public use without just compensation, in violation of the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Albers Brothers Milling Co. concurs in and supports 
petition of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association and 
others in so far as it relates to a rehearing with respect to 
transit on mixed feeds, but emphatically states that it does not 
support the petition in so far as it relates to the unit rule and 
storage in transit. It also petitions for supplemental order 
defining commodities embraced in the decision and equalization 
of eastbound and westbound transcontinental rates. 

The Royal Milling Co. and associated companies of record 
ask that the petition of the northern carriers for reconsideration 
and rehearing be denied in so far as it pertains to a separate 
charge for transit and higher rates from Montana to California. 

The Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ Association and others, 
and the Perkins Oil Co., support the petition of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association and others for rehearing with 
reference to milling and storage in transit of mixed feeds. 

Corporations engaged in the grain and milling business at 
points in Kansas, headed by the Arnold Milling Co., of Sterling, 
Kan., have petitioned the Commission in No. 17000, part 7, grain 
and grain products within western district and for export, not 
to postpone the effective date of the order in this proceeding, 
which is now January 1, 1931. 

The petitioners say that other petitions have been filed ask- 
ing for further postponement for various reasons, among which 
it has been pointed out that grain stocks will be large on January 
1,. possibly greater than a few months later. The petitioners 
assert, however, that millers and grain merchants will have had 
an opportunity to reduce their stocks in the three months’ period 
prior to January 1. They also assert there is no time of the 
year when a flour mill does not have grain stocks on hand cov- 
ered by transit tonnage except a few country mills that buy 
practically all the grain they use locally. Whenever there is 
a general rate reduction as in this case, it is asserted, the transit 
miller knows that he must absorb some loss on the tonnage on 
hand just as he anticipates a profit and buys accordingly when 
there is a general advance in rates, and, that the millers of the 
southwest as a whole will derive justified benefits from the 
order, by its inception January 1, which will far overshadow 
the differences in losses to be incurred as between January 1 
and a later date. 

The Port of Portland, Ore., Commission of Public Docks of 
Portland, Ore., Portland Chamber of Commerce, and Portland 
Traffic and Transportation Association ask that the petition of 
the Department of Public Works of Washington, Columbia Basin 
Rate Committee, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Port of Seattle, 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, and Port of Tacoma for reargu- 
ment and reconsideration of Columbia basin differential be denied. 

- The Pine Bluff (Ark.) Chamber of Commerce, for its inter- 
ested members, has petitioned the Commission to modify or 
make clear its order affecting rates to Pine Bluff, Ark., vs. rates 
to Little Rock, England, and Stuttgart, Ark., on grain and grain 
products. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


Manufacturers of iron and steel articles, in western trunk 
line territory, have petitioned the Commission for reopening, 
and further hearing in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line 
class rates (164 I. C. C. 1), and reconsideration and modifica- 
tion of findings made with respect to the rates on iron and 
steel articles. 

- Petitioners say that the adjustment prescribed by the Com- 
mission destroys and uproots rates and relationships of many 
years’ standing. Economic and commercial conditions have been 
given important consideration in the development of the iron 
and steel industry and of commerce generally, they say, over 
a period of many years, both by the transportation agencies and 
by the Commission and should not be lightly brushed aside for 
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the sake of substituting a rate scheme revolutionary in nature 
and unsuited in character to iron and steel traffic merely to 
obtain so-called harmony or uniformity with a class-rate struc- 
ture. They protest against the findings wherein iron and steel 
articles are to be definitely related to the first class rates. They 
assert there is no necessity for the drastic destruction of rela- 
tionships between respective steel producing points and that 
in view of the insufficient and inadequate record in the case upon 
iron and steel, the case should be reopened as prayed for. 

With a view to making it physically possible for the rail- 
roads to comply with its order, the Commission, in No. 17000, 
part 2, western trunk line class rates, by means of fourth section 
order No. 10470, class rates from, to and between points in 
western trunk line territory, has given them what is known, 
colloquially, as “wide open” relief without any more regard 
for circuity and the equi-distant clause than is shown in the 
existing class rate structure. That is to say the Commission, 
by that order, has given the railroads permission to substitute 
for the present class rate structure, which is not in full com- 
pliance with the circuity and equi-distant phases of the fourth 
section, the class rate structure devised by it in Western Trunk 
Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, which is also out of line with 
that part of the law. ; 

This “wide open” open relief is to last for six months. Pro- 
vision is made for extension beyond that period. In that respect 
it is like the relief now in existence in southern territory in 
respect of the fourth section. 

In the six months relief period the carriers are to study the 
rate structure which they are to substitute for what they have 
now with a view to reaching conclusions as to the permanent 
relief for which they should ask. Then they are to ask for such 
relief as they desire in accordance with fourth section order 
No. 8900 for continuance beyond the six months temporary 
period. Such applications, to be of value, are to be filed within 
five months from the date of the rates established under author- 
ity of order No. 10470. The rates covered by such applications 
conforming with the terms of order No. 8900 may be held in 
effect until the Commission disposes of the applications. The 
effect will be to extend to the structure prescribed by the Com- 
mission the relief the law of 1910 itself gave to the structures 
in effect at the time of’its passage. The relief granted under the 
law of 1910, upon the filing of appropriate applications, will 
be given to the substituted structure, of the Commission’s 
creation by No. 10470 upon the filing of applications giving the 
information required by order No. 8900. 

This relief order was issued upon application No. 14191, 
filed in behalf of freight associations by E. B. Boyd, B. T. Jones, 
Frank Van Ummerson, W. S. Curlett and W. J. Sedgman. 

The state of South Dakota, the Chamberlain Community 
Club and others, in reply to the petitions of the Duluth Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis Traffic Association, St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, La Crosse Chamber of Commerce, and 
Winona Association of Commerce, Inc., for postponement of 
effective date and for reargument and reconsideration, say that 
South Dakota interests have no objection to the granting of 
further consideration to any improper feature of the new class 
adjustment, but they do urge that the Commission should not, 
at this early date, commence to whittle down the rate level to 
particular communities or to make other concessions that will 
favor particular communities or interests, and bring about rate 
discrepancies and discriminations that will, sooner or later, 
necessitate further revisions in rates to other communities. 
Though the decision is not pleasing in all respects to South 
Dakota, it is stated that the interests therein feel that the 
report should be accepted without objection and fair trial of the 
new rates awaited. 


The Fargo (N. D.) Chamber of Commerce asks that the 
petition filed by the Twin Cities and Duluth for postponement 
of the effective date in No. 18454, Chamber of Commerce, Fargo, 
N. D., vs. A. & W. et al., and No. 17000, part 2, western trunk 
line class rates, and for reargument and reconsideration, be 
denied. Fargo contends that there is not a single new argu- 
ment or contention advanced in the petition that has not here- 
tofore been presented to the Commission on behalf of these 
same parties in this case. 


EASTERN CLASS RATES 


A petition for modification of the Commission’s decision in 
No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, has been filed by 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, New Jersey Traf- 
fic Advisory Committee, New Jersey Industrial Traffic League, 
New York Shippers’ Conference, and Northeastern New York 
Traffic Conference. The petitioners ask for modification with 
respect to the provision on page 405 of the report that rates 
based on findings 5 and 6 to and from points in New York 
served by the New England lines may be observed as minima 
in making rates between trunk line territory and New England. 
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It is asserted that the provision complained of, by permit- 
ting the application of the intraterritorial New England rates 
as minima on overhead traffic, results in making rates between 
New England and important trunk line cities on an inflated 
basis; and that while the Commission provided that interter- 
ritorial rates between trunk line and New England territories 
should be made on the Appendix E scale, the permission granted 
on page 405 effectually deprives cities on the eastern border 
of trunk line territory of the advantages of the interterritoria] 
scale on their interterritorial traffic by subjecting them to the 
higher New England intraterritorial scale. It is also asserted 
that the effect of this provision is to carry alleged disabilities 
of the New England lines over into trunk line territory with the 
result that cities along the eastern border of the latter terri- 
tory will be required to pay rates made on a higher scale than 
other trunk line cities on traffic to and from New England; 
and that the inflation of rates between this border area and 
New England is not necessary to avoid fourth section diffi- 
culties for the reason that the application of Appendix EF in- 
terterritorial rates as maxima on local New England traffic 
would obviate these difficulties, would not result in extensive 
hold-downs, and would not jeopardize the revenues of the New 
England lines. The petitioners ask that the Commission’s re- 
port be modified in such a manner as to apply the Appendix 
E scale of rates, intact, to all hauls between New England on 
the one hand, and New York City and all other trunk line 
points on the other. 

Denial of the petition of the Lexington Board of Com- 
merce of Lexington, Ky., for clarification or modification of the 
report with respect to method of computing rate-making dis- 
tances between Lexington, Ky., and other points in official 
classification territory; and modification of maximum first-class 
rates prescribed between key points and Lexington, is asked 
by the Southern, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
and the Louisville & Nashville. 

The Baltimore Association of Commerce asks that the peti- 
tion of the city of Philadelphia and Joint Executive Transporta- 
tion Committee of Philadelphia Commercial Organizations for 
reopening be denied with respect to the parts thereof dealing 
with maximum class rates prescribed for application between 
central freight association territory and Philadelphia and port 
differentials. 

“Petitioners,” says the Baltimore reply, “oppose the key 
system of rates prescribed by the Commission between central 
territory points and the Atlantic port cities. They also oppose 
distance rates, and favor continuance of the Atlantic port dif- 
ferentials, or rates to and from PWiladelphia not in excess of 
the Baltimore rates. The petition is directed particularly against 
the prescribed Philadelphia rates in their relations to the Balti- 
more rates.” 

Baltimore takes the position that Philadelphia had ample 
opportunity to attack proposals as to distance rates and port 
differentials, but did not do so. 

“Manifestly,” says Baltimore, “this Commission cannot be 
expected to reinvestigate the whole subject of these rates, so 
recently and exhaustively investigated, at great public and pri- 
vate expense, simply because a particular city has now con- 
cluded that it wants something different from what it pre- 
sumptively was satisfied with at the time the investigation was 
being made.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23914, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. B. & A. et al. Swift 
& Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Portland Terminal Co. dismissed as a party defendant hereto; 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association and Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation permitted to intervene. 


No. 18066 (and Sub. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
vs. A. G. S. et al. Effective date of order entered in these pro- 
ceedings on July 17, 1929, is further postponed for an additional 
thirty days to December 15, 1930. 

Finance No. 4776, construction of line by Meridian & 
Bigbee River. The time prescribed in said certificate within 
which the Meridian & Bigbee River shall complete the construc- 
tion of the line of railroad therein authorized has been extended 
to December 31, 1931. 

No. 23884, Board of Railroad Commissioners of The State 
of South Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Sioux City Traffic 
Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 23807, Cambria Clay Products Co. vs. A. & W. F. et al. 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 6189, Tuskegee Railroad Securities. Order of 
May 7, 1927, is vacated and set aside, and supplemental appli- 
cation is dismissed. 

Finance No, 8492, application of Washington Run for a cer- 
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tificate to abandon its line of railroad in Fayette county, Penn- 
sylvania. Perry Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23841, Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Abingdon San- 
itary Manufacturing Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 23898, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 23899, Southwestern Portland Cement 
Co. vs. T. & P. et al., and No. 23902, Oklahoma Portland Cement 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Trinity Portland Cement Co. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 13535 et al. Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The 
order heretofore entered in these proceedings on July 1, 1930, 
which by its present terms require establishment of rates on 
stoneware, carloads, as therein provided, has been amended 
so as to authorize and require establishment of said rates upon 
notice by not less than one day’s filing and posting as aforesaid, 
instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 21706, Western Maryland vs. Maryland & Pennsylvania 
et al. The order heretofore entered in this proceeding on July 
10, 1930, is vacated and set aside in so far as it limits or affects 
the divisions which the defendant, Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Co., may ask, demand, collect, receive, or retain out of the joint 
rates specified in the first paragraph of said order of July 10, 
1930, applicable in connection with shipments arriving at York, 
Pa., in road-haul service over the line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

No. 23847, Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. Apache et al. Gladding, 
McBean & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 20937 (and Sub. 1), American Co. of Arkansas et al. vs. 
A. D. & N. et al. Complainants’ second petition that the Com- 
mission’s order of March 10, reopening these cases for further 
hearing with No. 17000, part 13, salt, be vacated and set aside, 
denied. 

No. 23327, City of Boston and Boston Port Authority vs. 
N. Y. C. et al. Bush Terminal Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19668, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
A. V. I. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Petition of de- 
fendants to vacate orders in these cases and to consolidate said 
cases with No. 17000, part 13, salt, denied. 

I. & S. 3445, dry paints and materials from central freight 
association and Mississippi Valley territories to southern classi- 
fication territory. Respondents’ petition for postponement of 
effective date of order denied. 

Finance No. 8354, application of D. & R. G. W. for certificate 
to abandon its Madera Branch between Taos Junction and La 
Madera, N. M., Monte Vista Flour Mills permitted to intervene. 

No. 21206, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 21747 (and Sub. 1), Nebraska 
State Railway Commission vs. Same. Order entered herein on 
May 12, 1930, as subsequently modified has been vacated and set 
aside in so far as it pertains to intrastate traffic within the state 
of Kansas. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22553, Higginson Construction Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration of the decision. 

No. 21510, F. W. Tunnell & Co. vs. Long Island et al. In- 
tervening petitioner, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, 
asks for postponement of effective date of order in the case. 

No. 21510, F. W. Tunnell & Co. vs. Long Island et al. De- 
fendants ask for postponement of effective date of order of 
Division 3 and for authority to cancel rates which have been 
published in conformity therewith. 

No. 18066 (and Sub. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Louisiana Public Service Commission 
asks for postponement of effective date of orders herein as to 
intrastate rates within Louisiana. 


Finance No. 4092, Quebec Extension Railway Co. asks 
extension of time within which construction of line must be 
completed to December 31, 1932, and period for retention of 
excess earnings from new line to December 31, 1942. 

; I. & S. 3311, pig iron from southern points to Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri. Belleville Industrial Club urges the Com- 
mission to grant the petition, dated October 15, 1930, filed by 
the Alabama Iron & Steel Shippers Conference, the Sloss- Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co., the Republic Steel Corporation, Wood- 
ward Iron Co. and Central Iron & Coal Co. requesting reargu- 
Ment and reconsideration before and by Commission as a whole, 
of the opinion and order of division 4 herein. 

No. 23896, Greensboro Cut Stone Co. vs. I. C. et al. C. I. 
& L., one of the defendants herein, asks the Commission to 
dismiss the complaint filed herein. 

Finance No. 8482, application of N. O. T. & M. to acquire 
control of Rio Grande & Eagle Pass by purchase ot stock. 
Applicant asks for dismissal of Texas-Mexican petition for fur- 
ther hearing in this case, dated October 22, 1930. 

No. 22056, Will Purdy et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. De- 
fendants ask for reconsideration on record as made. 
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No. 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, vs. 
C. & N. W. et al. State of Iowa and interests therein concur 
and join in petition of Traffic Bureau of Keokuk Chamber of 
Commerce for rehearing and reargument and modification of 
order in reference to corrugated fiber boxes, C. L., with same 
force and effect as if it were written in extenso and filed herein. 

No. 14859, and related cases, Southern Produce Co. et al. 
vs. D. & P. S. et al. Southwestern lines, defendants herein, 
ask for postponement indefinitely of effective date of orders 
entered therein under date July 8, 1930, 165 I. C. C. 423, pend- 
ing action on their pending petition for reopening thereof, or 
in the alternative for further postponement thereof from January 
3, 1931, until February 2, 1931. 

No. 19536, Independent Fruit Co. et al. vs. C. & A. et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 22916, S. J. Graves & Sons Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Defendant asks for oral argument on reconsideration by Com- 
mission. 

No. 19032, Jewel Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant asks that the Commission amend its order to correctly 
state the issues by including in statement that reparation was 
asked for during the pendency of this proceeding. 

No. 21885, Milroy Milling Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Defend- 
ant asks for rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 23891, J. D. Crosby Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Dela- 
ware & Hudson asks for dismissal of complaint as to it. 

No. 23532, Batchelder-Whittemore Corporation vs. N. Y. N. 
H. & H. et al. Delaware & Hudson asks for dismissal of com- 
plaint as to it. 

No. 23728, American Glue Co. et al. vs. B. & M. et al. Dela- 
ware & Hudson asks for severance of complaint as to it. 

No. 21510, F. W. Tunnell & Co. vs. Long Island et al. In- 
tervening petitioner, the American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
asks for postponement of effective date of order in this case. 

No. 20146, Penn Facing Mills Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. 
Complainants ask for a further rehearing therein. 

No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases. E. B. Boyd, 
for lines parties to I. C. C. A-1738, A-2088 and A-2096, naming 
rates on stoneware between points in western trunk line ter- 
ritory and Kansas-Missouri territory, asks the Commission to 
modify its order in the eighth supplemental report herein, to 
extent necessary to permit the cancellation of rates on stone- 
ware and earthenware, from and to points involved, on one day’s 
notice, but not earlier than November 10, 1930. 


INDUSTRIAL SAND CASES, 1930 


Hearing beginning November 21 at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., before Examiner Fuller in Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, has 
been announced by the Commission in a notice to the parties. 
This hearing is for the purpose of receiving the following 
evidence: 


(1) Additional direct evidence on behalf of complainants in Nos. 
23560, 23796, 23889, 23897, 23930, 23936, 23912 and 23226 (Sub-No, 1). 

(2) Additional information which other shippers and receivers 
have agreed to furnish. 

(3) Such proposals as to commodity description or descriptions, 
minimum weights, relationships and measure of rates, and origin and 
destination groupings as (a) the shippers, and (b) the receivers in- 
dividually or collectively may desire to present. 

(4) Direct evidence of the carriers, including such proposals as 
to the above matters as they may desire to present. 

(5) Rebuttal evidence by shippers and receivers. 


The cases included in the proceeding follow: Nos. 22907, 
23377, 21091, 17817 (Sub-No. 1), 15833, 17822, 16296, 16250, 17060, 
17272, 17272 (Sub-No. 1), 17272 (Sub-No. 2), 17338, 22098, 20554, 
22476, 23111, 23111 (Sub-No. 1),18725, 18725 (Sub-No. 1), 18718, 
19978, 23340, 22338, 23245, 23226, 23446, 23560, 19743, 20802, 22053, 
21849, 21486, 21553, 20733, 21133, 21133 (Sub-No. 1), 20828, 22289, 
21383, 21136, 21396, 20230, 21618, 23560, 23575, 17422, 23796, 23889, 
23897, 23930, 23936, 23912, and 23226 (Sub-No. 1). 

The Commission asked that notice be taken of the fact that 
the following new complaints had been included in the pro- 
ceedings: 


Docket No. 23796, Eureka Flint & Spar Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway Company et al., in which the rates on sand, in 
carloads, from Trenton and Menantico, N. J., to destinations in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin are attacked as un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial in favor of producers in the Maple- 
ton, Pa., Hancock, Md.- Va., and Ottawa, Ill., districts, and rea- 
sonable and nonprejudicial rates for the future are sought. 

Docket No. 23889, Industrial Silica Corporation vs. Akron & Bar- 
berton Railroad Company et al., in which the rates on sand, in car- 
loads, from Barr, Beach City, Bedford, Brewster, Dundee, Geauga 
Lake, Massillon Phalanx, and Warwick, Ohio, to destinations in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin, 
are attacked as unreasonable, unduly prejudicial in favor of com. 
plainant’s competitors, and unjustly discriminatory in favor of sand 
used for other than industrial purposes, and reasonable, nonprejudicial, 
and nondiscriminatory rates for the future are sought. 

Docket No. 23897, H. B. Smith Company vs. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company et al., in which the interstate 
rates on sea (core) sand, in carloads, from Provincetown and Onset, 
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Mass., to Westfield, Mass., are attacked as unreasonable and rea- 
sonable rates for the future and reparation are sought. 

Docket No. 23930, American Minerals Corporation et al. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway Company et al., in which the rates 
on silica, clay and flint, in carloads, from Murphysboro, Elco, Cox 
and Olive Branch, IIl., to destinations in official classification terri- 
tory are attacked as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial of producers 
of ground silica sand and similar commodities in the Ottawa, Ill., 
Mapleton, Pa., Hancock-Berkely Springs, W. Va., and other districts, 
and reasonable and nonprejudicial rates and commodity descriptions 
for the future are sought. 

Docket No. 23936, Whitehead Bros. Co. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
Railroad et al., in which the rates on sand, in carloads, from points 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New England to destina- 
tions in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey and Maryland are attacked as unreasonable, and reasonable 
rates for the future are sought. i 

Docket No. 23912, Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. Ann Arbor Rail- 
road et al., in which the rates on moulding sand, in carloads, from 
Albany, Elnora and Glenmont, N. Y., to Beaver Dam, Wis., are at- 
tacked as unreasonable and reparation only is sought. 

Docket No. 23226 (Sub-No. 1), Ayers Mineral Co. et al. vs. Ali- 
quippa & Southern Railroad Co. et al., in which the rates on sand, 
in carloads, from Zanesville, Blissfield, Kent, Glass Rock and How- 
ard, Ohio, to destinations in Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York, New England and Virginia are attacked as unreasonable and 
reasonable rates for the future are sought. 

It is understood that the record so far made in these proceed- 
ings will be stipulated into the new complaints in so far as pertinent. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3527, the Commission has suspended from 
November 1 until June 1 schedules in supplement No. 59 to 
E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1838. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish commodity rates in lieu of the present fifth 
class rates on wooden egg cases, cup flats, nested, or carriers, 
k. d., and egg case fillers and flats, k. d., packed in egg cases 
or in bundles or nested, straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed 
carloads with excelsior, excelsior cushions or pads and cement- 
coated egg case nails, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, subject 
to rule 34 of the classification, from Memphis, Tenn., to Marsh- 
field, Conway, Lebanon, Cuba and Salem, Mo., via, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway. The following is illustrative, rates 
stated in cents per 100 pounds: 

From Memphis 


To Present Proposed 
EY 5.646: windednaweeudienes neaewevsed dunwae 70% 38% 
PEE atk Pi edd aches Sedwektedeeeeernseneasncnee 70% 38% 
DE. cia cusadenweseewedsceccwuseaneeeeeeans 70% 3816 
rr re rer eer eer re re eT ee a ree 72% 38% 
EE dn. ciceactincsacbeausedecesweewaesenneseuwess 72% 551% 


In I. and S. No. 3528, the Commission has suspended from 
November 1 until June 1 schedules in St. Louis Southwestern 
I. C. C. No. 4548, supplements Nos. 39 and 40 to J. E. Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 2061, supplements Nos. 23, 24 and 26 to J. E. 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2118, and other tariffs of individual lines’ 
issue. The suspended schedules propose to establish reduced 
proportional rates on grain and related articles from St. Louis, 
Mo., East St. Louis and Thebes, IIl., applicable in connection 
with the lines of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, 
to points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri and Texas. The 
following is illustrative, corn, in carloads, ratés in cents per 
100 pounds: 

To Shreveport, La. 


From Present Proposed 
i MO xb.009saemenburarmseerasoanbaenars 30.5 25.5 
PR CAG. 660k Saetbenicaeckeacwewecssadniovent 27.5 22.5 


In Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 3529, the Com- 
mission suspended from November 4 until June 4, schedules in 
supplement Nos. 11 and 13 to Johanson’s, I. C. C. No. 2178. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel through rates on live 
stock, carloads, in connection with the Santa Fe lines and St. 
Louis-San Francisco Ry., from and to points on the Texas-New 
Mexico Railway to various interstate points. 

In I. and S. No. 3530, the Commission suspended from 
November 5 until June 5, schedules in supplement No. 2 to 
International-Great Northern, I. C. C. No. 1049, and supple- 
ments Nos. 22 and 23 to Texas and New Orleans, I: C. C. No. 
1588. The suspended schedules propose to increase the charges 
of the International-Great Northern and Texas and New Or- 
leans for switching services between industries on their lines 
at Houston and San Antonio, Tex., and points of interchange 
with connecting lines, and also intermediate switching between 
connecting lines, at these points. The following is illustrative, 
charges being in dollars and cents a car: 


Reciprocal switching, present $3.15, proposed $8.10; intermediate 
switching, present $3.15, proposed $8.10. 


In I. and S. No. 3526, the Commission has suspended from 
November 1, until June 1, schedules in Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, I. C. C. No. 2194. The suspended schedules propose 
to increase the commutation passenger fares, covering the 60 
trip monthly tickets, between points in New Jersey and New 
York City via the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. This 
change would amount to an increase of 25 per cent between 
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New York and points on the D. L. & W. electric division and 
15 per cent increase between New York and points on the D. L. 
& W. steam division. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Further hearing in No. 16308, in the matter of intrastate 
rates on bituminous coal within the state of Indiana (and cases 
grouped therewith) (only in so far as local and joint rates of 
Southern Ry. are concerned), assigned for November 6, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., before Examiner Disque, was canceled. 


PRIVATE CAR LITIGATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States has advanced for 
argument January 12 Nos. 333, Louisville & Nashville vs. United 
States, and 517, Kansas City Southern vs. United States, the 
cases involving the validity of the Commission’s orders in No, 
17757, private car investigation, striking at the practice of 
railroads transporting free private cars of other railroads. 


DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 


Up to noon November 5 the railroads had transported 46,375 
cars of freight under the drought emergency rates established 
to aid farmers suffering on account of the drought. These cars 
moved to destinations in 21 states. The states receiving the 
greater number of cars follows: Virginia, 10,240; Ohio, 5,819; 
Kentucky, 5,698; West Virginia, 4,650; Tennessee, 3,336; Mary- 
land 3,126; Texas, 3,081. 


STANDARD TIME INVESTIGATION 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company, in No. 
10122, Standard Time Zone Investigation, has petitioned the 
Commission to magdify its sixteenth supplemental report and 
order dated May 19, 1928, in this proceeding, and make a further 
exception of a portion of the line of Los Angels & Salt Lake 
from the Standard Pacific Time Zone and to include the same 
in the Standard Mountain Time Zone. The portion of the line 
in question is that extending from Caliente, Nev., to, but not 
including, Las Vegas, Nev. 


PENALTIES FOR FREIGHT-CAR THIEVERY 


“As a result of the activities of agents in the field of the 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, an organized 
ring of railroad car thieves has been broken up,” says the 
department. The operations of these car thieves extended from 
St. Louis to Cairo, Ill., in which latter place on the night of 
March 14, 1830, the constable detected some persons robbing 
a railroad car in the depot. On the appearance of the constable, 
who witnessed the operations, the car thieves fled in an auto- 
mobile, but the license number of their car was taken. The 
agents of the bureau conducting the investigation disclosed that 
Gaither Moore and four others had entered into a conspiracy 
to rob an interstate shipment. All the parties to the robbery 
were found guilty and received sentences ranging from 60 days in 
the county jail at Danville to a year and a day in the Leaven- 
worth penitentiary.” 


DEFICIT OF EMPIRE & SOUTHEASTERN 


The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, in an 
opinion by Associate Justice Van Orsdel, has affirmed a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia dis- 
missing an action for mandamus brought by the Empire & 
Southeastern Railway Company to compel the Commission to 
reconsider an order denying the claim of appellant against the 
United States for the payment of deficits in operating income 
alleged to have been sustained by it in the period of federal 
control. The decision was made in No. 5089, United States Ex. 
Rel. Empire & Southeastern Railway Company, a branch of the 
T. Wilce Company, vs. Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TAYLOR’S CONCLUSION QUESTIONED 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I was greatly interested in former Commissioner Taylor’s 
article appearing under the heading, “Railroad Rate Revision,” 
on page 1064 of The Traffic World of November 1, 1930. 

The only criticism one can find with his article is that he 
has entirely omitted any supporting proof. In other words, he 
concludes that the general business depression is due to the 
fact that the railroads are not earning a fair return upon their 
investment. He does not indicate either the premises upon 
which his conclusions are based or the proofs upon which the 
premises are founded. If his conclusion is sound, Mr. Taylor 
owes it to the country to tender his proofs. 

Houston, Tex., Nov. 3, 1930. James J. Shaw. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
; published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, ~ 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Petition 
stated case for damages for breach of carrier’s common-law duty 
to furnish cars within reasonable time after notice; petition for 
damages for carrier’s failure to furnish cars within reasonable 
time did not seek recovery for breach of special illegal agree- 
ment; allegation that carrier was told peaches were in packing 
house ready for loading to move on certain date held sufficient 
offer of goods for transportation on such date against general 
demurrer; demurrer for failure to allege legal measure of dam- 
age is general demurrer, not raising question whether correct 
measure of damage was alleged; measure of damages for car- 
rier’s failure to furnish cars within reasonable time is difference 
in market value of freight at point of shipment when cars should 
have been furnished and when furnished; petition against carrier 
for loss ky drop in market value due to carrier’s failure to furnish 
cars Within reasonable time held not demurrable for failure to 
allege legal measure of damages (49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.; Civ. 
Code 1910, secs. 2729, 2774, 2775).—Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 
vs. George P. Greene & Co., 154 S. E. Rep. 809. 

Instruction on invalidity of special contract held properly 
refused under petition against carrier for breach of common- 
law duty to furnish cars (49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Sale price of freight in determining shipper’s damage from 
failure to furnish cars could be considered in determining market 
value at time.—Ibid. 

Issue that carrier properly furnished car at any p. m. hour 
held properly refused under evidence of custom that p. m. load- 
ing referred to certain train; evidence of local custom as to 
meaning of p. m. loading held admissible on question of car- 
rier’s negligence.—Ibid. 

Suit in partnership name after partner’s death, if error, 
could not be excepted to after verdict (Civ. Code 1910, sec. 3176). 
—Ibid. 

Factor in possession and preparing shipment could sue car- 
rier for not furnishing car within time (Civ. Code 1910, secs. 
2740, 3609, 3610) .—Ibid. 

Carrier must provide sufficient cars to move crop in territory 
served, if it could have anticipated unusually large and early 
crop.—Ibid. 

Syllabus by the Court 
The evidence authorized the verdict for the plaintiff, and the 


court did not err in overruling the defendant’s motion for a new trial 
upon any ground taken.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court W. D. Washington, N. D.) Regulation of 
interstate commerce is exclusive in federal courts, except where 
jurisdiction is restricted by Congress.—Campbell River Mills 
Co., Limited, et al. vs. Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co., 42 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 775. 

Judgment of state court in respect to validity of order of 
Public Service Commission was res judicata, unless judicial 
infirmity appeared.—Ibid. 

Federal court will not disregard construction placed on state 
Statute by highest court of state.—Ibid. 

“Common carrier” is one who undertakes to transport for 
ee one place to another, goods for such as employ him. 
—_ 1 be 

Concern carrying only its own products is not “common 
carriers.”—Ibid. 

; Department of Public Works and state court had jurisdic- 
tion in respect to freight rate on logs hauled across boundary 
line over private logging road and transported between points 
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within state (Rem. Comp. Stat. Wash., secs. 10433, 10428, 10430, 
1716-1722). 

Although logging trucks were furnished for loading prior to 
hauling over private logging road and delivery on siding for 
shipment within state, there was no joint arrangement or com- 
mon control in respect thereto, and, though logs were of foreign 
origin, irrespective of transportation, such origin did not ipso 
facto attach to initial shipping point.—Ibid. 

Haulng logs across boundary line over private logging road 
is not under regulation of interstate commerce act (49 USCA, 
sec. 1 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Denial of petition for writ of certiorari by Supreme Court 
is conclusive in respect to federal question involved.—lIbid. 

State court having jurisdiction, judgment thereof on federal 
questions is res judicata.—lIbid. 

Decision of state court in respect to right and immunity 
under commerce clause of Constitution may not be reviewed 
by federal court.—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


-0--0-- 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Barge held not at fault 
for cargo damage, where not loaded by owner or agent, but by 
someone on charterer’s behalf. 

Charter party required captain of barge in which cargo was 
damaged to report to agent of designated railroad for cargo, 
who came aboard and declared barge to be “O. K.” Captain of 
barge took no part in loading, and loading was carried on by 
others on behalf of charterer, using an endless belt which car- 
ried cargo from railroad car to boat.—The Harry F. Hooper, 
Eastern Transp. Co., vs. Virginia Smelting Co., 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
758. 

Under terms of charter party, barge carrying cargo of cop- 
per concentrates held not common carrier; relationship being 
that of bailor and bailee. 

Charterer agreed upon freighting and chartering of whole 
barge from owner or sufficient room for cargo described, with 
the exception of cabin and necessary room for crew and stowage 
of provisions, sails, and cables, and engaged to furnish cargo of 
copper concentrates.—Ibid. 

Provision of charter party covering barge held to impose on 
charterer duty to properly dunnage cargo of copper concentrates. 

Under terms of charter party, charterer engaged to provide 
and furnish to barge cargo of copper concentrates, “cargo to 
be shipped on the vessel’s skin at the shipper’s risk.”—Ibid. 

Captain of chartered barge held not required to direct load- 
ing, though under duty to stop loading when barge’s capacity 
was reached.—Ibid. 

Owner of barge under charter party held not entitled to 
recover damages for drydocking, removing planks, etc., in re- 
pairing damages caused by cargo sifting through ceiling. 

Owner of barge, under terms of charter party, agreed to 
accept risk to barge, if any, resulting from loading cargo of 
copper ‘concentrates to be shipped on vessel’s skin at shipper’s 
risk.—Ibid. 

Owner of chartered barge held entitled to recover full 
freight, where cargo was not lost through negligence of barge 
or owner.—Ibid. 


N. LT. L. MEETING 


It is announced that all industrial traffic men, whether 
members or not, are invited to attend the annual meeting in 
New York of the National Industrial Traffic League at the Hotel 
New Yorker, November 20 and 21. Railroad men, as well as 
non-member industrial traffic managers, are invited to the annual 
dinner at the same place the evening of November 20. The 
speakers at the banquet will be William P. MacCracken, Jr., 
former assistant secretary of commerce in charge of aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C., and James G. Lewis, eastern manager, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, New York. Mr. MacCracken will 
speak on “Air Transportation and Industrial Traffic.” Mr. 
Lewis’ subject will be “Where Selling Should Stop.” Reserva- 
tions for the dinner are being made through Charles W. Braden, 
Petroleum Chemical Corporation, New York. 

The Association of Freight Traffic Officers, of which E. R. 
Oliver, vice-president of the Southern Railway, is president, has 
accepted an invitation to participate in the annual dinner. The 
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traffic officers are holding their annual meeting in New York 
at the same time. 

A closed meeting of some 75 to 100 midwestern shippers, in 
response to a “call” indicating that certain matters concerning 
transportation legislation and rates were to be discussed, was 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 5. . 

R. B. Coapstick, traffic director of the Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who called the meeting, presided. It was 
opened by a statement that considerable agitation for removal 
of the headquarters of the National Industrial Traffic League 
from Chicago, and for possible changes in the organization and 
methods of the league, was expected at the coming annual 
meeting in New York, November 20 and 21, and that it was 
the thought of those responsible for the meeting, that central 
western and other members should determine on such course as 
they thought wise, or the attitude they would take, in the event 
of developments of the kind expected. 

If, as was the suspicion expressed by many, the meeting 
was called for a certain stated purpose and really intended for 
another, the attempt was abortive. Whether or not it was 
intended to organize opposition to the New York protest against 
methods of the National Industrial Traffic League, that matter 
was brought up first. Several expressed the opinion that, if 
that was the purpose of the meeting, they were present under 
a misapprehension. Herman Mueller, of St. Paul, who is in 
line for the presidency of the Traffic League, under present 
procedure, was one of those who protested, and is said to 
have left the room. T. T. Harkrader, one of the leaders in 
the New York protest, was present, having happened to be in 
the city and to have learned of the meeting. He made himself 
known in order to save embarrassment, he said. The whole 
matter was finally tabled and the meeting proceeded to take up 
matters contemplated in the official call. 

Little developed afterwards, however, it was said, with 
reference to transportation matters. There was discussion of 
mileage scales and the issues involved, and a suggestion was 
made that the matter should be turned over to a committee of 
the league for study and report. 


STORE-DOOR DELIVERY 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Consideration of a plan for direct store-door delivery by 
truck from rail heads was this week discussed at a meeting in 
the Pennsylvania station of operating and traffic vice-presidents 
of railroads entering New York, in answer to the demand of 
shippers for this service. Last summer the Baltimore & Ohio 
started a system of this kind, but dropped it upon protests by 
the other railroads. 

As a result of the meeting, it was said that the roads would 
soon reply to a letter from W. H. Chandler, chairman of the 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York and manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Merchants’ Association. 

In his letter, Mr. Chandler said he had been directed by his 
organization to inquire if the presidents of the railroads serving 
New York expected to take any action with respect to bringing 
about the economies sought by the shippers and that would 
greatly benefit the railroads and the traffic of the city generally, 
or if they intended to do nothing further in the matter and 
would continue to handle New York’s traffic in the same way 
it had been handled for the last sixty years. 

Simultaneously, the New York Board of Trade addressed 
a communication to the presidents of all the carriers entering 
New York asking them to continue their consideration of the 
matter, especially in the face of the fact that they have agreed 
to operate the union inland station about to be constructed by 
the Port Authority of New York. 

A detailed plan, accompanied by a map, was developed by 
the board earlier in the year and, as requested, submitted to 
the railroad presidents’ conference with the recommendation 
that the railroads operate a store-door delivery system under 
suitable tariffs filed with the Commission. 

The committee on internal trade and improvements sub- 
mitted a report to the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York at its monthly meeting, indorsing the principle of 
store door delivery. The report declared that the methods of 
handling freight in the New York district should be changed 
to relieve congestion on the streets and piers and to save mer- 
chants the expense and annoyance of acting as public loaders. 

The report approves the development of further plans and 
facilities “for the handling of a substantial part of carload mer- 
chandise freight transported to and from New York directly 
between the railheads of the carriers and places of business of 
shippers and receivers of freight.” 

The report of the chamber’s committee signed by Roy 
E. Tomlinson, its chairman, in commenting on the situation, said 
in part: 

The prevailing general, if not universal sentiment, among mer- 
chants within the New York district is to the effect that carriers 
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should arrange to adopt and operate some form of direct collection 
and delivery service for carload freight to the end that the benefits 
may be restored which were enjoyed by merchants previous to Sept. 
25, 1929, when constructive station service operations were terminated 
in pursuance of authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

Class I railroads on October 15 had 156,127 freight cars in 
need of repair, or 7 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association, 
This was a decrease of 1,014 cars below the number in need 
of repair on October 1, at which time there were 157,141, or 
7.1 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on October 
15 totaled 111,324, or 5 per cent, an increase of 132 compared 
with the number on October 1, while freight cars in need of 
light repairs totaled 44,803, or 2 per cent, a decrease of 1,146 
compared with October 1. 

Class I railroads on October 15 had 5,005 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs, or 9 per cent of the number on line. 
This was an increase of 240 locomotives above the number in 
need of such repair on October 1, at which time there were 4,765, 
or 8.6 per cent. Class I railroads on October 15 had 7,618 
serviceable locomotives in storage, compared with 7,997 on 
October 1. 


LONGEST GONDOLA CAR 


Designed especially to take care of long structural shapes, 
such as steel bars, sheets, pipes, and rails, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has begun construction on 1,500 of its new class G-26 
gondola cars, the longest gondola ever built, it is said. Ship- 
pers have experienced a steadily increasing need for an extraor- 
dinarily long gondola body. 

The class G-26 gondola has a length over the couplers of 
70 feet 3 inches and over the striking castings of 67 feet 9 inches, 
The inside body length is 65 feet 6 inches and the inside body 
height is 3 feet 6 inches. The inside width is 7 feet 744 inches. 
The car is equipped with drop ends with a clear width in the 
open position of 7 feet. 

The new gondola has standard 12-inch American Railway 
Association center sills with a top cover plate measuring 20 
inches by one-half inch. The side girder is of the fish-belly 
type composed of a 6% inch by 3% inch by seven-eights inch 








top Z bar, one-quarter inch side sheets and two five-inch by one- 
inch side sill bars. This girder is braced by side stakes of great 
strength, which at the bolster and cross-bearer diaphragms are 
made of cast steel. 

The bolster construction is made up of cast steel diaphragms 
with top and bottom tie plates. Two cross-bearers on each side 
of the center of the car are made of steel castings running from 
side to side of the body. The floor is formed of three-eighth 
inch steel plates supported by six-inch I-beams. 

The drop end of the G-26 gondola is of the corrugated type. 
The corner stake, push pole pocket and the end sill have been 
designed in one piece, made of cast steel of exceptional strength 
and ruggedness. This construction undoubtedly will eliminate 
any tendency of the ends of the car to get out of alignment. 

The-two trucks are of the four-wheel type with a wheelbase 
of 5 feet 8 inches. They have standard American Railway Asso- 
ciation 6 inch by 11 inch journal axles, cast steel side frames 
with integral journal boxes, a cast steel bolster and multiple- 
wear rolled steel wheels. 

The car is built to accommodate a normal load of 140,000 
pounds with a load limit of 148,000 pounds. This is based on 
a light weight of 62,000 pounds, 
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The American Mediterranean (Part 3) 


Efficient Handling of Bulk Commodities Afforded by Lake and Shore Equipment—Relatively 
Short Sailing Time of Vessels Places Premium on Quick Loading and Unloading—Self- 
Unloading Vessel Recent Development—Car Ferries, Connecting Barge Lines, 
and Other Special Services on Increase—Change of Years 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 























Complicated coal handling equipment in use at Duluth in connection with lake 


cargo shipments. 


N the handling of large tonnages of heavy, 
| bulky commodities, it is probable that 

nowhere is more efficient equipment in use 
than at the lake terminals between which the 
huge bulk freighters move back and forth. The 
comparatively short sailing time required for 
passage from one end of the lakes to the other 
has placed unusual emphasis on necessity for 
economy through speedy loading and unload- 
ing of the vessels. The demands of commerce, 
the enormous press of the large tonnages to 
be carried on the lakes between the iron mines 
of Minnesota and Michigan and the lower lake 
ports, the volume of the coal and wheat move- 
ment, and other influences at work, brought 
about construction of ships of unequaled car- 
rying capacity. As an essential step in the 
efficiency of their operation and realization on 
the large investment they represent, it was 
hecessary to take unusual measures to assure 
that they would be tied at docks for a mini- 
mum of time only. Their job was that of ships 
everywhere—carrying burdens across water 
from one shore to another. To the extent that 
this was interferred with by the incidental 
loading and unloading, economic waste re- 
sulted. 
_ Another thing that has made possible crea- 
tion of shore handling facilities on the lakes 


of unique proportions and efficiency is that 
the terminals, in relation to individual ships, 
are relatively fixed. The ocean carrier may be 
here today and there tomorrow. At all events, 
it is dependent on a greater diversity of cir- 
cumstances for its load. The lake vessel is 
serving a particular industry between fixed 
terminals. That made it possible to weld the 
ship to the dock by incorporating into its con- 
struction such principles as were predeter- 
mined by dock facilities. The two elements 
of the transportation job could be brought 
into closer relationship than generally prevails 
in water transportation. 

So we have, on the one hand, six hundred- 
foot ships able to carry loads of 14,000 and 
15,000 tons across the lakes, and, on the other, 
mechanical monsters that scoop out those 
loads in a few hours. 

From July, 1852, when Peter White sent 
the first commercial shipment of iron ore out 
on the lakes in six barrels, to the present, 
there have been almost continuous changes in 
methods of handling cargo to and from the 
ships. It is not necessary to emphasize that 
the same handling methods that served in the 
case of the six barrels would not serve for 

















Type of rotary car dumper in common use along the lake shores. 
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the 54,000,000 tons of iron ore carried in 1928. Few contrasts 
could be drawn more sharply illustrating the mechanical 
progress of the last seventy-five years than that between the 
methods in use then and now to load and unload the ore 
freighters. When the first commercial shipments of ore began 
to move in volume, from the head of the lakes, it was ,the 
practice to load the ore on ship deck by wheel- 

barrow. At times it was necessary to load the ore 

in the hold, but that was infrequent. In such cases = 

it was piled on improvised staging, from and to 
which the ore was shoveled by hand. The time 
honored friend of primitive man, the wheelbarrow, 
was again brought into play at the Lake Erie docks 
when the ship, a week later, arrived there. 

As the modern ore-carrier draws up to the dock, 
seventy or seventy-two hours after leaving the load- 
ing pier at the upper lakes port, batteries of great 
steel arms, with a bucket mouth at the end of each 
that takes sixteen to eighteen tons at a bite, go into 
action. When the hatches are opened, these arms 
reach directly into the belly of the ship, withdraw 
their loads, and are back again. 


Loading Records 


The amazing record of loading a ship with 
12,507 tons of ore in 161%, minutes was established 
at Two Harbors, Minn., when the steamer D. G. 
Kerr arrived alongside the dock at 4:43% p. m., 
September 7, 1921, and began loading. The ship was 
ready for departure at exactly 5:00 o’clock. On that 
trip was established a record that still stands for 
time both of loading and unloading a ship on the 
same trip. The load was discharged at Conneaut, 
O., in three hours and five minutes. Faster time has 
since been made in unloading alone. In May, 1927, 
the steamer James A. Farrell was relieved of 10,658 
gross tons of ore in two hours and thirty minutes 
and, in June of the same year, 11,445 gross tons of 
ore were unloaded from the William A. McGonagle L 
in two hours and twenty minutes. 

Justification for the development of equipment 
that makes such accomplishments’ possible is 
further furnished by the large investments in the 
docks themselves. A single dock, in some instances, may be 
nearly a half mile long and half that deep. The construction is 
big and heavy, to withstand the shock of contact with the 12-000- 
ton ships. A single glancing touch from such a vessel wonld 
be enough to bring down an ordinary brick building in complete 
collapse. Equipment such as that represented by the docks 
must not remain idle and it must perform a job in keeping with 
its proportions. 

The iron ore loading docks at the upper lake ports are 
monsters of steel and concrete construction extending into the 
lake waters between two and three thousand feet. A single dock 
contains several hundred pockets into which the ore is dumped 
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Conveyor for handling rock from quarry to loading plant of United 


States Gypsum Company at Alabaster, Mich. 


from railroad cars that are run along the top of the dock from 
the mines. When a ship is alongside, opening of electrically 


operated releases permits the ore to be spouted into the vessel 
hold by gravity. The gravity principle has made it necessary 
to build the docks nearly a hundred feet high, in some instances, 
and the visual effect is striking. 














While other bulk commodities carried on the lakes are not 
so amenable to speedy handling as iron ore, the facilities pro. 
vided for loading and unloading them them are probably as 
modern and efficient as any to be found anywhere. The most 
phenomenal development of elevator facilities for grain storage 
and handling to be found at any grain shipping port in the 
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AU TOMOBILE YARD, DETROIT, Mi@H, 








One of two receiving yards maintained at Detroit by Nicholson Universal Steam- 
ship Company in connection with lake service from factories to ports. 


world is presented by that at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont. Also, a number of the coal loading docks at the Lake Erie 
ports are quite comparable in impressiveness with the ore docks 
on the upper lakes. 
The bituminous coal loading record is held by the Steamer 
D. G. Kerr, which was loaded at Conneaut, O., with 13,877 tons 
of cargo coal and 369 tons of fuel coal in 4 hours and 30 min- 
utes. The speed record for loading grain was established in 
1923, when 130,000 bushels of wheat were loaded into the George 
H. Engalls in one hour. In 1928, the Canadian steamer Lemoyne 
was loaded with 555,000 bushels in 7 hours and 20 minutes, or 
at a rate of 75,680 bushels an hour. The record on loading lime- 
stone more nearly approaches that of iron ore loading. The 
steamer Conneaut was loaded with 7,145 tons in 38 minutes 
at Alpenae, Mich., in 1926. 

Unloadinf records generally indicate that handling from 
the ship proceeds somewhat slower but, even so, would be 
hard to duplicate as examples of moving enormous volumes 
and weights economically. 


Greatest of Grain (Ports 


The unprecedented demand for elevator storage and 
grain handling facilities that began to make itself felt with 
development of the enormously rich stretches of the 
Canadian wheat land at Port Arthur and Fort William, twin 
ports through which the great bulk of the western Canadian 
wheat is funneled on its way down the lakes, is evidenced 
at present by a total of 31 elevators, these having a capacity 
of 86,680,000 bushels. The largest single elevator is that of 
the Northland Elevator Company, with a capacity of 7,500, 
000 bushels. 
Duluth-Superior serve the same functions as shipping 
points for wheat grown in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Montana. There are now 27 elevators there, with a total 
capacity of 43,950,000 bushels. The spouts from the ele- 
vators for loading grain deliver at a rate of about 10,000 
to 20,000 bushels an hour each. At the lower lake ports, 
unloading legs from which the grain is dished out of the 
vessel holds have capacities of about the same range as 
the loading spouts. With four of these legs in operation at 
the same time, a theoretical maximum of 80,000 bushels an 
hour may be unloaded, but this figure is rarely, if ever, achieved. 

The pressure for economical operation in handling the lake 
cargo coal at the Lake Erie ports is generally met by use of 
equipment of the car dumper type. The loaded cars are rolled 
down to a pit by gravity where they are connected to a cable 
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which draws them up an incline to a dumper platform, where 
they are clamped to a cradle. The car is then raised and tilted 
through an arc of about 160 degrees, dumping the coal into a 
pan, whence it passes through a telescopic chute into the hold of 
the vessel alongside the dock. The empty car is revolved back 
to an upright position, loosened, and kicked off by another car 
coming up for emptying. 

As a certain amount of coal comes from the mines in box 
cars, unloading equipment for this type is also provided. 
Essentially the box car unloader consists of a rocking cradle 
with centering and locking devices for holding the cars. A 
machine called a reciprocating scraper enters the car through 
one of the side doors, which prevents the coal from running back 
when the car is tilted and forces it into chutes through which 
it passes to the main conveyors into the interior of the vessel. 


Self-Unloader 


Of recent development is what is known as the self-unload- 
ing vessel, equipped with its own mechanical facilities for dis- 
charging cargo—a sort of Robot that not only employs an 
efficient form of power to transport large cargoes from one point 
to another around the 8,300 miles of lake shore line, but, in 
response to working of levers and pushing of buttons, disgorges 
that cargo and places it where desired. There are 43 vessels 
of this type on the lakes, some of which were former ore Car- 
riers that have been changed to meet the demand of the stone, 
coal, sand, and gravel traffic. They are particularly effective in 
handling cargoes at ports where adequate shore facilities do not 
exist. 

The original type of self-unloader has hopper cargo holds 
that discharge the cargo onto en endless belt-conveyor running 
beneath the holds. The belt, in turn, discharges to a bucket 
conveyor-lift that carries the commodity to a discharging boom 
at the bow of the vessel. The booms have a maximum upward 
extension of 65 feet above the ground and can discharge cargo 
115 feet from the side of the vessel. The latest vessels of this 
type have an unloading capacity of about 2,200 tons an hour. 

In 1928, the self-unloading steamer, Huron, established an 
all-time record for number of cargoes and tonnage carried in 
a single navigation season. Starting her first trip April 1, that 
year, and completing her final trip December 1, she handled 57 
cargoes of stone aggregating 480,814 tons and 73 cargoes of 
soft coal totaling 442,019 tons, making a grand total for the 
season of 992,833 tons of freight—the equivalent, roughly, of 
20,000 carloads of rail bulk freight. 

In addition to the standard bulk freighters and the vessels 
in the package freight and passenger carrying business, there 
are many special service transporters, such as tankers, car 
ferries, and various miscellaneous vessels. There are fifteen 
motor vessels, each of more than 1,000 gross tons, on the lakes. 
The largest of them are owned and operated by the Ford Motor 
Company, both Diesel engined bulk freighters measuring 608 and 
602 feet in length, with a gross carrying capacity of 13,000 
tons each. Subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation 
have a number of motor ships of about 2,200 to 2,600 tons 
capacity, depending on draught of water, used in the shipment 
of manufactured steel from its plants to Canadian ports, by 
the Welland Canal. These vessels are each equipped with two 
revolving five-ton cranes for loading and unloading purposes. 
Vessels of a similar nature have been placed in the service of 
Chicago newspapers in the last two years, bringing newsprint 
from Canadian points. It is said that more than 100,000 tons 
of newsprint will be received at Chicago in that way this year. 


Car Ferry Traffic Unique 


Another unique feature of lakes transportation is that of 
the car ferry traffic. That traffic, on lake Michigan alone, is 
said to be by far the most extensive of its kind in the world. 
It had its beginning in 1892, when the Ann Arbor railroad began 
a service across Lake Michigan between Frankfort, Mich., and 
Kewaunee, Wis. Since then it has steadily increased until 
there are three lines operating on Michigan, four on the Detroit 
River, three on Lake Erie, one on the Straights of Mackinac, 
one on the St. Clair River, one on Lake Ontario and one on the 
St. Lawrence River. The total commerce carried by the car 
ferries in 1928, not including those on the Detroit and St. Clair 
Rivers and the Straights of Mackinac, was 8,141,863 tons, of 
Which 63 per cent was carried between points on either side of 
Lake Michigan. 

_ Lake Michigan is laced no less than nine times by routes 
maintained across its waters. On the east bank, Grand Haven, 
Ludington, Frankfort, and Mackinaw City, Mich., are connected 
With Milwaukee, Manitowoc, Kewaunee, Menomonie, Wis., and 
Manistique and St. Ignace, Mich., on the west side of the lake. 
Four different routes are maintained across Lake Erie, con- 
mg points on opposite shores by this hybrid rail-water 

rvice. 


According to recent figures there are 35 car ferries in active 
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service, with two in reserve. Practically all are built of steel 
and they have a length of approximately 365 feet and a beam 
of approximately 60. feet. Though primarily constructed as a 
bridge for the rail service, they have space for from 15 to 20 
automobiles in the stern and are equipped with comfortable 
passenger quarters. Railroad car capacity ranges from 20 to 
30. Some of the services operate throughout the year, but others 
discontinue operation for a period in winter. 


325,000 Tons of Automobiles 


An interesting type of lake transportation of recent develop- 
ment is that of the automobile carrier, such as is operated by 
the Nicholson Universal Steamship Company. That company 
has twelve ships, especially equipped for exclusive handling of 
automobiles from factories to various lake ports. It began this 
business in 1920 as the Nicholson Transit Company, and has 
steadily added to the number of vessels employed. As many as 
400 cars on their own wheels are carried at a single trip. At 
first the automobiles were carried only between lake ports, but, 
later, lake and rail rates were instituted via the ports of Green 
Bay and Milwaukee, Wis., extending through the middle west 
and to points as distant as Oregon and Washington. 

A class of service that has shown some tendency for re- 
vival is that of barge services connecting lake ports with inland 
or other points via connecting waterways. For instance, there 
is that of the Hedger Transportation Company, begun in 1922, 
operating between lake ports and points on Long Island Sound, 
shipside or tidewater New York points, by way of the New York 
State Barge Canal. In the short time of its operation, its fleet has 
increased from a few chartered barges and tug boats to 34 barges 
and 10 tug boats and a 1,600-ton motor ship. In addition, it 
now operates 40 other barges under charter. Its barges have 
capacities ranging from 500 to 700 tons. In 1922 the total ton- 
nage carried was 25,000, as contrasted with an estimate of 
420,000 for 1930. 

This should serve to illustrate the wide variety of trans- 
portation enterprise on the lakes, though it is not by any means 
complete. 

There seems little question but that this greatest of fresh 
water inland seas will be able to maintain itself for a long time 
to come as an important avenue for the transportation of bulk 
commodities. Special service carriers have multiplied in recent 
years and package freight shipments have increased. Despite 
this, considerable pessimism attaches to the future of the gen- 
eral merchandise transporter on the lakes, among those closely 
connected with that class of business. But testimony as to 
probable final outcome is conflicting. 

The number of documented American vessels of all kinds on 
the lakes in 1929, exclusive of canal boats, was about the same 
as that in 1868. But the passage of years has brought other 
changes of greater significance. One of those is indicated by 
the fact that the 2,543 vessels of sixty-two years ago had a 
gross tonnage of only 454,051, as compared to 2,763,920 tons, 
in 1929, for the 2,457 vessels then recorded. In size and effi- 
ciency the ships on the waters had kept pace with transportation 
and other changes that have occurred on the shores. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC COUNSELORS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A move was started at the annual meeting, November 1, of 
the Industrial Traffic Counselors’ Association, looking to what 
its sponsors call the restoration of competition among railroads, 
industries and communities. The gist of the proposal is to have 
section 3 of the interstate commerce act amended so as to 
restore to the law the definition of undue prejudice made by 
the Commission in Ashland Fire Brick Co. vs. Southern, 22 
I. C. C. 115. The rule laid down in that case for ascertaining 
undue prejudice was set aside, in express language, in Gal- 
veston Commercial Association vs. G. H. & S. A., 160 I. C. C. 345. 

That, however, is only part of the proposal. The other 
part is that the fourth section of the interstate commerce act 
shall be amended so that it will read substantially as it did 
before 1910 to the end that railroads having the longer routes 
may meet the competition of the shorter routes without being 
subject to penalties of the sort that have been imposed by inter- 
pretations of the Commission pertaining to undue circuity and 
equi-distance. 

On motion of William E. Rosenbaum, of St. Louis, Mo., the 
association directed its legislative committee, of which Eric E. 
Ebert, of Newark, N. J., is chairman, to formulate amendments 
of the sort indicated and circulate them among the membership 
with a view to obtaining from the membership a mandate to 
proceed. 

“Mileage scales and the decisions under the third and fourth 
sections of the interstate commerce act have placed freight 
rates in a straitjacket and eliminated competition among rail- 
roads, industries and communities,” said Mr. Rosenbaum, in 
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support of his proposition. “Under the Galveston decision a 
railroad that has no control over the rates alleged to prefer 
one community at the expense of another is made responsible 
for something it cannot change by its own act. Under the rule 
in the Ashland Fire Brick case, a railroad was held responsible 
only for that which, by its own vigor, it could change so as 
to remove the undue prejudice. 

“Mileage scales in the southwest in particular have driven 
St. Louis houses out of business in large areas. One of my 
clients has built branches at strategic points, but he is faced with 
the fact that consumers of his goods threaten to put in plants 
of their own because the scale rates make the cost of the goods 
too high. Before the iron and steel rates were revised (in the 
Jones & Laughlin case) one client was able to ship 5,000 tons 
of steel a month to the Ford plant in Detroit by absorbing a 
rate disadvantage of 13 cents a hundred pounds. But the new 
rate would require an absorption of 23 cents. That is too much 
for the plant in question. The result is that my client loses 
that business and the railroad that has been handling the ton- 
nage loses just that much business. 

“I know that we have an eminent gentleman in St. Louis 
who advocates a rigid fourth section, but I believe that when 
business men find out what such a thing means, they will see 
the foolishness of making over a large part of the country’s 
business by the way of rigid mileage scales, the Galveston rule 
for ascertaining undue prejudice and the administration of the 
fourth section so that a long line can no longer compete with 
a short line, except upon prohibitive penalties.” 

The Rosenbaum proposition was heartily supported and 
approved without dissent. Mr. Ebert, who had been given the 
power to select the members of his committee, immediately 
made Mr. Rosenbaum one of its members. The proposition was 
embodied in language to be added to section 3 (1) as follows: 


Provided, That no common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act shall be found guilty of violating this provision unless, by 
its own act it is able to remove both such undue (and unreasonable) 
prejudice and preference as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may, at any time, find to exist. 

In addition to starting that move, the association reelected 
its officers for another year, revised its constitution and by-laws 
and adopted a code of ethics. The reelected officers are: 
President, Stephen D. Rice, Syracuse, N. Y.; vice-presidents, 
Dabney T. Waring, New York, N. Y., eastern region; William 
E. Rosenbaum, St. Louis, Mo., western region; H. B. Rox, south- 
ern region and Ernest C. McKeel, Canadian region; commerce 
counsel, H. S. Elkins, Washington, D. C.; director, George T. 
Stufiebaum, New York; general secretary-treasurer, Henry G. 
Elwell, Elizabeth, N. J.; regional secretaries, Charles E. Vose, 
Boston, Mass., eastern region; E. N. Adams, Tulsa, Okla., west- 
ern region, and E. C. Sides, Memphis, Tenn., southern region. 

Three changes were made in committee chairmanships. 
L. W. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa., retired from the chairmanship 
of the legislative committee and was succeeded by Mr. Ebert, 
James C. Davie taking Mr. Ebert’s place. F. A. Parker, New 
York, succeeded James H. Noble as chairman of the membership 
committee. 

Code of Ethics 

In the discussion evoked by the code of ethics presented 
by Mr. Waring an effort was made to get together on an in- 
formal definition of “retaining fee,’ the sentiment of the mem- 
bers being overwhelmingly opposed to the contingent fee idea, 
although, as pointed out by O. A. Smith, Cincinnati, O., the 
independent traffic managers always had to fight against the 
contingent fee idea implanted, as he said, by the claim sharks 
seeking paid freight bills to check with a view to the recovery 
of overcharges. He said the vice-president of a railroad who 
had asked his organization to check freight bills for under- 
charges” went up into the air” at the idea that he should pay 
a retaining fee. The vice-president, Mr. Smith said, asserted 
that he had never heard of any basis for such work other than 
a percentage of the recoveries. But Mr. Smith said the vice- 
president agreed to a flat compensation of such and such a sum, 
not to exceed eighteen months, and was now learning that he 
was getting the work done for less than if the percentage of 
recoveries fee method had been adopted. The code follows: 


Preamble 


No code or set of rules can be framed which will particularize 
all of the duties of members in the varying phases of their work 
in their relations to their clients and fellow members or others with 
whom their work brings them into contact. The following canons 
of ethics are a general guide for those engaged in traffic work as 
consultants or counselors, but the enumeration of particular duties 
should not be construed as a denial of the existence of others equally 
imperative, though not specifically mentioned. 

In view of the code of ethics adopted by the Association of 
Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce Commission this code 
is not adopted for the purpose of regulating the conduct of members 
as practitioners. 

1. Representing competitors. A member should not represent two 
or more firms competing with each other unless he has fully and 
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frankly made known to each of them his employment by the others 
and has their specific approval. 

2. Litigation. Litigation is to be resorted to only when con. 
sidered absolutely essential to clients’ interest, and complaint, formaj 
or informal, to the Interstate Commerce Commission or other regy- 
latory body, should be instituted only upon specific authority of 
client covering matter under consideration. 

Advising prospective employer as to probabilities of effect- 
ing economies. o consultant should exaggerate the economies which 
could probably be effected by him, nor make extravagant promises 
with the view of obtaining employment. 

4, Fixing fees or salaries. Consultants should avoid charges 
which either over or under estimate the value of their advice ang 
services. It is proper to consider (1) the time and skill requireg 
to do the work, and (2) the value of the service to the employer, in 
addition to possibly other factors. Contingent fees should be accepted 
only when a satisfactory flat retainer cannot be mutually agreed 
upon, 

5. Keeping client within honorable and legal bounds. A con- 
sultant should be thoroughly familiar with the strict laws govern- 
ing state and interstate commerce and should not only obey them 
in his own activities but should make every effort to prevent viola- 
tions thereof by his client. The association not only severely con- 
demns violations of the letter and spirit of our laws, common or 
statute, but will condone no evasions thereof. 

6. Dealing with railroads. In dealing with the raliroads a con- 
sultant should always be fair and honest. He should not resort to 
technicalities, misrepresentations and evasions. He should bear in 
mind that his reputation is of far more importance than possible 
success in an individual case. 

7. Advertising and soliciting. High pressure methods of sales- 
manship and lurid advertisements are severely condemned and con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of a reputable consultant. Extravagant 
promises or statements, either oral or written, should not be made. The 
best advertising for a consultant is a reputation for ability, in- 
tegrity and energy and he should strive to merit it. 

Pamphlets or circulars announcing or explaining a consultant’s 
service are not considered improper; nor is direct solicitation in a 
dignified, honorable manner condemned. An effort to sell his service 
with no extravagant claims or promises, is no different in principle 
than an _ ordinary application for employment. 

8. Upholding the honor of the profession. Members should ex- 
pose without fear or favor corrupt or dishonest conduct of other 
consultants, members or non members. Dishonesty or irregularities 
of any kind on the part of an individual reflect not on him alone 
but on the profession as a whole. 

9. Negotiating with or soliciting clients of other members. It 
is considered highly improper for a consultant to Knowingly solicit 
a firm already regularly employing another member of the associa- 
tion. If his services are sought by a firm known to be employing 
another member he should not accept employment until the services 
of the other member are discontinued. 

10. The interests of the client to always be the first considera- 
tion. Whether employed on a flat retainer or contingent basis the 
client’s interests must always be paramount. A consultant is re- 
tained or employed for a highly technical, legal or semi-legal service, 
usually beyond the comprehension of a layman, and his relation 
to the shipper is that of attorney to a client. His duty is clear and 
must be discharged in a faithful, conscientious manner. 

11. Client’s business confidential. The business of a counselor's 
client should not be divulged to anyone without the client’s per- 
mission. Nothing can be more reprehensible than the revealing of 
a client’s business to another client. The confidence which must 
necessarily be imposed in a consultant should not be betrayed. 


The association carried out the program published in The 
Traffic World, October 18, p. 950. The interest in the code of 
etthics, however, was so great that a good part of the program 
was put into the minutes without reading. The report made 
hy Will C. Pike, Muncie, Ind., concerning his efforts to persuade 
certain tariff publishing agents, particularly Boyd and Johanson, 
to furnish tariffs for the shippers represented by independent 
traffic managers such as compose the membership of the asso- 
ciation, provoked suggestions that something drastic should be 
done about the matter. However, it was voted that Mr. Pike 
should continue his efforts and to emphasize the fact that a 
shipper was no less a shipper because he preferred or was 
forced by the relatively small volume of his freight to hire a 
bureau to be his traffic manager instead of having a traffic de- 
partment of his own than the shipper having his own exclusive 
traffic manager. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: A. Eugene Beck, Washington, D. C.; Jigh J. Con- 
way, Boston, Mass.; E. J. Crumbacher, Lawrenceville, Ill.; John 
H. English, New York, N. Y.; Julius J. Gans, New York, N. Y.; 
Aaron Goldberg, Wilmington, N. C.; George R. Gould, Dodge 
City, Kan.; William Graf, College Point, N. Y.; Ralph D. Jones, 
New York, N. Y.; Harry J. Lang, New York, N. Y.; William 
Heber Lovesy, Salt Lake City, Utah; Trenholm H. Marshall, 
New York, N. Y.; D. Megehee, Hattiesburg, Miss.; George A. 
Mindeman, Chicago, I1l.; Robert Elmer Minton, Lufkin, Tex.; 
Alden L. Moyers, Anniston, Ala.; J. Garland Robinson, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Roy John Ross, New York, N. Y.; Mark W. Thomas, 
Savannah, Ga. 


SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 


The membership meeting of the Southern Traffic League 
in Nashville, Tenn., December 4, will be held in the Hotel Noel. 
Matters to be placed on the docket for discussion must be 
received by November 15, it is stated. The Southeast Shippers 
Advisory Board will meet in Nashville the following day, De 
cember 5. 
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I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS MEET 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Expectations that the report of the committee on ethics and 
grievances would provoke heated controversy were fully realized 
at the first annual meeting of the Association of Practitioners 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission October 30 and the 
following day. The controversy revolved around canons Nos. 
90, 27 and 39. The first mentioned, No. 20, relating to expenses 
and the making up of the client’s case, and No. 39, relating to 
intermediaries, were reserved for the last day. Canon No. 27 
was defeated on the first day by the carriage of a motion to 
place it on the table. It is the one that deals with the appear- 
ance of a practitioner as a witness for his client. (See Traffic 
World, November 1.) 

Some of the practitioners not members of the bar were 
under the impression that the proposed canon No. 27 was being 
advocated by the lawyer members of the association for selfish 
reasons—that is, that, by the adoption of the canon, the Com- 
mission would be advised that, in the opinion of the association, 
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John J. Esch, president of association. 


the strict canon of the American Bar Association making it 
Impossible for a lawyer to appear as a witness for his client 


—" be incorporated into the rules of practice of the Commis- 
ion. 


The discussion of the proposed canon, however, developed 
the fact that not all the lawyer members of the association 
Were supporting the proposal and also that some of the traffic 
advisers and traffic managers were supporting it. 


Prior to the discussion of the code of ethics Elmer A. Smith, 
for the committee on education, advocated and the association 
adopted a resolution authorizing the committee on education to 
formulate a statement of objective educational standards. 

Henry C. Hall, former commissioner, as chairman of the 
committee on ethics and grievances, said the purpose of the 
code was to have the practice of the members of the association 
conform to the standard of ethical conduct somewhat less rigid, 

ecause of different conditions, than the standard required by 
-~ courts of the United States. He pointed out, however, that 
os Commission’s rules of practice required conformity with the 
Standards set by the federal courts and that, regardless of the 
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action of the association, that rule of practice would stare in 
the face those who had expressed dislike for the proposals of 
the committee. Mr. Hall, for the committee, presented No. 27 
in a form somewhat differing from that adopted by the com- 
mittee and published in the advance program of the association. 
The difference, however, did not seem to be material. 

H. T. Newcomb precipitated the controversy by saying that 
he favored the original proposal as shown in the proposed code 
submitted to the National Industrial Traffic League by Com- 
missioner Aitchison. Mr. Newcomb said the Aitchison proposal 
was courageously drawn to curb abuses. He said it was despica- 
ble for a man to say before a judicial body that testimony given 
by him as a witness was fairer, more honest or more enlighten- 
ing than the testimony given by another. y 

Because he regarded both proposed forms of the canon as 
revolutionary, R. C. Fulbright objected to them. He said that 
hardly ever, if at all, was there a question of veracity in the 
testimony before the Commission. He said it was nearly all opin- 
ion testimony as to the deductions to be drawn from the facts 
taken from authoritative sources. Adoption of either form, he 
said, would revolutionize a practice that had grown up and 
exclude from the association men who should be in it. The 
time was not ripe, he said, for such radical action. 

Charles E. Bell, a non-lawyer member of the association, 
said that, so far as he knew, all members of the association 
desired to get rid of the “ambulance chaser,” the “vulture,” and 
the “reparation hound.” He submitted that it was his belief 
that he could favorably compare the ethics observed by 
him with those of any other man in the room. The Commis- 
sion, he said, needed the information of the historic background 
that was in the possession of veteran traffic men who were ap- 
pearing before it as practitioners. He said any clerk could get 
the facts from tariffs, but that the clerks could not analyze what 
they obtained. He told the members that if they excluded such 
veteran traffic men from practice they would violate the spirit 
of the interstate commerce law. 


Karl Knox Gartner said that, if the association excluded 
some who were permitted to practice before the Commission, it 
would be bad for the association. His thought was that the 
association should not do anything to exclude any practitioners. 
He suggested laying the matter over for a year. John F. Fin- 
erty, another lawyer member, advised the association to kill 
the proposed canon at once, suggesting that some of the mem- 
bers were confusing prejudices and ethics. It was his thought 
that lawyer members of the association were taking the wrong 
stand in this matter, pointing out that it was a question of 
judgment on the part of a client in choosing a representative 
if he selected a traffic man rather than an attorney. 


“All practitioners,” observed Mr. Hall, “are subject to the 
rule of practice of the Commission requiring them to conform 
to the standard of ethics observed in the courts of the United 
States, whether we adopt this canon or not.” 


Proposed Canon Defeated 


The resolution to table both forms of the proposed canon 
was carried, seventy-one to thirty-two. Henry Wolf Bikle, a 
vice-president of the association, who was presiding at the time, 
suggested that there might be inaccuracies in the count of hands 
that had shown such a result and suggested that the vote be 
recapitulated, but no one, on either the losing or winning side, ac- 
cepted the suggestion. 


A flurry was created when it was suggested that the language 
in canon No. 40 relating to the retirement from public employ- 
ment of persons who desired to practice was too broad. The 
canon says: “A practitioner should not accept employment as 
an advocate in any matter upon the merits of which he has 
previously acted in a judicial or quasi-judicial capacity.” It 
was suggested that the word “case” be substituted for the word 
“matter,” the suggestion having come from John E. Benton. 
The suggestion aroused Commissioner Aitchison to vehement 
protest. 

“It is a scandal what has already happened,” declared Mr. 
Aitchison. “Some of the largest reparation cases ever brought 
to the Commission were initiated by a man who got information 
of a defect in tariffs while he was employed by the Commission. 
He went to the parties and sold that information. Some day 
I expect to be practicizig. I don’t expect to peddle information 
I got in the preparation of consolidation and valuation cases. 
We've got to be protected from ourselves. We've got to have 
a rule that disqualifies us when we have inside information.” 

Commissioner Aitchison’s proposition on that point was con- 
firmed by J. H. Beek, who rearranged the sequence of the 
Aitchison code that had been presented by Mr. Hall. Mr. Beek 
said he knew that Mr. Hall had had to decline much employment 
because he thought that, because he had dealt with certain sub- 
jects while a commissioner, it would be unethical for him to 
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accept such employment. The proposition to substitute “case” 
for “matter” was voted down. 


Annual Dinner 


At the annual dinner, over which Commissioner Meyer pre- 
sided as toastmaster, addresses were made by Professor Splawn, 
of the American University; Amelia Earhart, the aviatrix; 
Walter H. Newton, former member of Congress from Minnesota 
and member of the House committee of interstate and foreign 
commerce committee, now secretary to President Hoover, and 
Ralph Budd, president of th Great Northern. Dr. Splawn gave 
an outline of the policies of the British government in respect 
of railroads throughout the British Empire. He declared that 
the policy was one of enlightened selfishness adopted with a 
view to increase the trade of the mother land, varying from 
government ownership and government operation in some of 
the colonies to private ownership and operation. He pointed 
out that the home government sent out royal commissions to 
make investigations of the troubles of railroads throughout the 
empire and said that one of those commissions reported that 
there was too much Canadian mileage. Another point that he 
brought out was that, in many British colonial railway enter- 
prises, the government was guarantor of the securities, so that, 
if the traffic was not sufficient to carry the investment, the 
government and not the investors stood the loss. 

Miss Earhart, commenting on the fact that Commissioner 
Meyer had made several references to her book, said she was 
seriously considering making Mr. Meyer her book agent. Amer- 
icans, she said, frequently went to Europe, flew from London 
to Paris, and then came back to inquire why there was no 
aviation in the United States. She declared that there were 
more miles flown on schedule in the United States than in the 
whole of Europe. Owing to the heavy subsidies in Europe, she 
said, there was not the urge on the European aviation com- 
panies to make their services pay that there was in the United 
States. Europe, she said, could not teach the United States 
anything about aviation. Flying, she said, would probably be- 
come the safest means of transportation because it would be 
done by instrument, thereby eliminating the human factor. She 
said the popular notion that flying was a combination of roller 
coaster and looking from the top of a high building was all 
wrong—that it was stupidly monotonous and the only com- 
pensation was the speed with which a passenger in an airplane 
got to his destination. Her mother, she said, read mystery 
novels while flying, so as to avoid monotony. 

Mr. Newton said all he was down for was “remarks” and 
that this was no time for a secretary to the President of the 
United States to be talking, especially in view of the early 
arrival of the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
election day. But he said he was glad to be present and renew 
acquaintances. A friend, he said, described the Newton job as 
being a dual duty—first, to get Congress to do what the Presi- 
dent desired and then to get the President to do what Congress 
desired. Without admitting that that was an accurate descrip- 
tion of his job, he said his hearers probably would agree that, 
if that were his duty, it was a heavy one. He suggested that 
the Association of Practitioners could be a great help in legis- 
lative matters. 


Ralph Budd Speaks 


In introducing Mr. Budd, Commissioner Meyer said those 
present knew Mr. Budd as having eyes that could see clearly 
and ears that could hear accurately. 

In the course of Miss Earhart’s remarks, she suggested that 
the railroads turn their passenger business over to the air- 
planes. Mr. Budd said that was a suggestion that could not 
be followed for the reason that “we have already turned over 
the most of it to somebody else.” 

Mr. Budd was one of a committee of five of United States and 
Canadian railroad officers that went to Russia with a view to 
making suggestions to the Russians as to what they should do 
with their railroads. Russian railroads, Mr. Budd said, had been 
practically Germanized and the chief difference between Ameri- 
can and German railroads was in the size of the units. He 
humorously described a dinner he had attended at Berlin, given 
by officers of the German state railways. Somehow or other, 
the German railroad officers obtained the idea that the American 
railroad officers were there to obtain ideas from the Germans. 
A most wonderful change in temperature took place, said Mr. 
Budd, when the Germans found out that the Americans were on 
their way to Russia to give the Russians advice. The temperature 
fell perceptibly, said he, and then the Germans devoted all their 
remarks to convincing the Russians that it would be foolish for 
them not to complete the Germanization of Russian railroads. 

The things that struck him, said Mr. Budd, were the hoisting 
of boxes from box cars and a substitution of broad-gauge trucks 
for standard-gauge trucks when trains passed from Poland into 
Russia and the fact that no railroads crossed at grade in Russia. 
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The belt line at Moscow, he said, therefore, appeared peculiar in 
the eyes of the American committee. Separation of grades, he 
said, was necessary because, at first, Russian railway trains had 
no brakes. At present, he said, only about one-seventh of the 
freight cars had brakes. 

Notwithstanding the small units, Mr. Budd said that Russian 
railways were handling as much freight a mile as American 
railroads and three times as many passengers. Having no 
good roads, as the words are used in the United States, he said, 
the Russians, to get either themselves or their goods from one 
place to another, had to use the railroads. All passenger trains, 
consisting of about twelve coaches, were loaded to capacity, and 
even then disappointed people were left at many stations. 

An insight into the mental attitude of Russians toward the 
United States, seemingly, was afforded by Mr. Budd when he 
answered questions put to him by Russians as to whether in 
the United States a man not rich or technically trained .could 
hope to attain.to high station in railroad service. He cited, in 
answer to that question, the rise of President Crowley, of the 
New York Central, President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and President Burnet, of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

“They didn’t believe me,” said Mr. Budd, “except in the 
case of an interpreter who was serving me then. He said he 
knew it was a fact about Mr. Crowley because he had worked 
for the New York Central for twenty years.” 


The Second Day 


All the business of the second day was done at a prolonged 
single session in which the members of the association heard 
addresses by Paul M. Ripley, concerning the interest of the in- 
dustrial traffic manager in this association, and by Robert N. 
Collyer, on tariff simplification. In addition, Commissioner 
Aitchison talked about the Hawes resolution, which, when 
translated into ordinary English, meant the annotations he 
made of the statutes administered by the Commission. After the 
speech making the association took up the reports of the com- 
mittees. 

According to Mr. Ripley, the industrial traffic manager is as 
much interested in the wise administration of the interstate 
commerce act as any other class or persons. His view was that 
the Commission had taken a wise step in requiring specified 
qualifications in the practitioners before it. He said while it 
was true that the Commission did not require traffic managers 
of companies to be registered practitioners, the latter were in- 
interested in the improvement of procedure, in the removal of 
irrelevances and the observance of high standards of behavior 
as much as the registered practitioners. 

Commissioner Aitchison wished to liken himself to the 
traveling law book salesman such as he was at the time Aitchison 
was studying law in the office of a country member of the bar. 
That salesman, Mr. Aitchison said, brought a breath of the out- 
side world to the country law offices by telling all about the new 
books that were being published. In that way, he said, the 
country lawyers learned about the new tools that were being 
fashioned for their use. Mr. Aitchison was at pains to emphasize 
that the work produced under the Hawes resolution was not a 
digest of the decisions of the Commission or the courts. He 
said that if anyone desired to raise his gorge all he needed to do 
was to refer to the work as a digest. His remarks were in- 
tended to tell his hearers how to use the annotation. 


In the course of his talk about tariff simplification, Mr. 
Collyer said that he took no exception to mileage scales within 
proper limitation. But he said there was great danger in the 
use of mileage scales. The making of rates, he said, was an 
art and not a science. Communities, he said, were not scien- 
tifically located and were not merely mile posts to which 
mileage scales could be applied. Science, he said, could not 
push aside competition and there was the danger of the destruc- 
tion of commerce by trying to be too scientific. Physical and 
commercial considerations, he said, made scientific rate-making 
impossible. That fact, he said. was recognized by the Com- 
mission in the making of rules for the establishment of groups 
and the determination of distances. Mr. Collyer said he could 
find no justification for the extension of mileage scales for 
application to commodities and that attempts to do so would 
bring everyone concerned face to face with the danger of 
rigidity in rates. Tariff simplification, he said, had reached its 
limit and that the need now was for tariff rationalizaton. Com- 
modity rates, he warned, should not be regarded as within the 
field of application of long distance mileage scales. 


Code of Ethics Adopted 


When the speeches had been finished the association con- 
tinued its consideration of the code of ethics and reports of 
other committees. The code was adopted as proposed by the 
committee after canon No. 27 had been laid on the table, with 
but small changes here and there. For instance, the second 
paragraph of canon No. 23 pertaining to how far a practitioner 
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might go in supporting a client’s cause was stricken out. The 
part eliminated is “it is improper for a practitioner to assert 
in argument his personal belief in the justice of the client’s 
cause.” None of the changes, however, was more serious than 
a change in language, the disagreements among the practitioners 
being as to the meaning of the language used by the committee. 
The association adopted the revised versions of canons Nos. 20, 
16, 19 and 39. There was considerable debate concerning No. 
20 pertaining to the paying of expenses of a client by the prac- 
titioner but’ the revision proposed by the committee was 
accepted. Greatly to the surprise of nearly everyone, No. 39, 
relating to intermediaries, was accepted and adopted without 
discussion. Like action was taken on the informal opinions con- 
cerning proper professional conduct and on the rules governing 
the making of complaints as to professional conduct investiga- 
tions, hearings and the taking of testimony thereunder. 


The report of the committee on procedure, presented by 
Kenneth F. Burgess, was likewise adopted. In that report, the 
committee recommended against the proposal of Karl Knox 
Gartner that the association should recommend an amendment 
to section 9 of the interstate commerce act, so as to extend the 
privilege of claimants to sue for reparation in the courts. The 
committee pointed out that the association was on record as 
being opposed to its taking part in legislative matters. 

The committee also made a unanimous recommendation that 
the association do not adopt Mr. Gartner’s suggested plan for 
the reorganization of the Commission so to have one division 
assigned to the administrative work of the Commission and the 
other divisions assigned to the judicial duties. Mr. Gartner’s 
plan called for an increase of the Commission to twelve mem- 
bers so that there could be four divisions of three members each. 
The committee said that in reaching this conclusion it desired 
to say, however, that in its opinion Mr. Gartner had rendered 
a valuable service in submitting a plan so carefully thought of 
and expressed in such a clear manner. The promulgation of 
well considered plans of this kind, the committee said, was 
conducive to helpful discussion and to eventual progress. 


Adoption of the committee’s report carried with it approval 
of a proposal made by W. H. Chandler, manager, traffic bureau, 
Merchants’ Association of New York. The Chandler proposal 
was that the examiner in making proposed reports should make 
a statement of the issues, his findings of facts and the con- 
clusions which he thought should be made. In support of his 
proposition, Mr. Chandler said that the practice of an examiner 
to say, without stating the ground upon which his conclusions 
were based “that based upon all the facts’ the Commission 
should find so and so, left the litigants up in the air as to what 
prompted the examiner to make his recommendation. The 
result, Mr. Chandler said, was a guessing contest when the 
parties got before the Commission in oral argument as to where 
they should direct their criticism. The report recommended 
a specific amendment so as to make Rule XIV (d) 3, of the Com- 
mission’s rules of practice to read as follows: 


After expiration of the time set for briefs, the examiner will pre- 
sent his proposed report containing the statement of the issues, his 
findings of fact, and the conclusions, which he thinks should be made. 


The association, after eliminating wholly the canon per- 
taining to the appearance of a practitioner in the dual character 
of counsel and witness and slightly changing the verbiage of 
canon, Nos. 16, 19, 20 and 39, adopted the code of ethics first 
suggested by Commissioner Aitchison at the meeting of the 
National Industrial Traffic League in 1929 (see Traffic World, 
November 23, 1929, p. 1303) as re-arranged for the association’s 
committee on professional ethics and grievances by Joseph H. 
Beek. (See Traffic World, October 11, 1930, p. 877.) The num- 
bers of the canons herein used are those given them in the Beek 
revision. The Beek revision was published in the advance pro- 
gram of the association and placed in the hands of the members 
prior to the meeting on the last two days of October. 


When the association met, the committee on ethics and 
grievances presented revisions of Nos. 16, 19, 20, 27 and 39. 
Both the Beek version and the later committee version of No. 
27, were voted down by the association. Therefore, there is no 
No. 27 at this time. The association forgot to make any order 
respecting the numbering of the canons. The code, however, is 
subject to such editorial revision as the committee thinks neces- 
Sary to assure the purity of its English. It probably will re- 
humber the canons so as to bring its parts together to cover the 
vacancy caused by the elimination of No. 27. 


The following officers were elected: President, John J. Esch; 
vice-president for the eastern region, W. H. Day, Boston, Mass.; 
Vice-president for the southern region, T. J. Burke, Charleston, 
8. C.; vice-president for the western region, Samuel J. Wett- 
Tick, Seattle, Wash.; chairman of the executive committee, 
Kenneth F, Burgess, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, John D. Battle, 
oe D. C., and treasurer, Karl Knox Gartner, Washing- 
on, D.C 
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WILLARD ON RAIL PROBLEM 


The propriety of present governmental policies with respect 
to inland waterway and highway common carrier transport was 
questioned November 4 by Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, in an address before the Washington (D. C.) 
Board of Trade. 

After relating interesting incidents in connection with the 
history of the Baltimore & Ohio, and quoting statistics to indi- 
cate the magnitude and scope of the present railroad transporta- 
tion system in the United States, Mr. Willard said: 

“You may now say, ‘Well, granting that all you have said 
is true, what about it?’ There is this about it, among other 
things. During the thirty years preceding 1920 the freight busi- 
ness of the railroads in the United States increased between 
60 and 80 per cent each decade, but during the year 1929 the 
increase was about 8 per cent, and in the region north of the 
Potomac and east of the Mississippi River there has been scarcely 
any increase at all. During the thirty years preceding 1920 
the passenger business of the railroads represented in terms 
of passenger-miles traveled, increased even more than the freight 
business, but during the last ten years just elapsed the passen- 
ger business, expressed in the same terms of passenger-miles, 
has decreased over 34 per cent. These figures are in large 
part from the official reports filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but are partly based on estimates which I believe 
to be substantially correct. 


“Now, what significance should be attached to the figures 
which I have just given? In the answer to that question is 
embodied the real essence of the railroad problem at the present 
time, and seemingly we have always had a railroad problem 
of some kind, even when conditions and business outlook ap- 
peared more encouraging than at the present moment. In the 
past, because of the constant growth of our country and the 
development of its Commerce, railway managers were always 
confronted with the problem of obtaining each year a large sum 
of money with which to purchase additional equipment and to 
provide additional facilities necessary, or believed to be neces- 
sary, to take care of the constantly fmcreasing business which 
they expected to be called upon to handle. Because of that 
fact if it was found necessary at times to make substantial wage 
increases or to accept substantial rate deductions, we were in 
the habit of thinking—Oh well, this is going to pinch us some 
at the moment, but the increased business which is certain 
to come to us in the next year or two will enable us to take 
care of the increased payments or reduced rates and still leave 
a fair margin for our shareholders. That particular condition 
no longer exists, as I have just shown. 


Decrease in Rail Traffic 


“One may well ask what has brought about this change 
which I have been discussing. Why is it that apparently the 
business of the railroads has ceased to grow, or at least is 
growing at a very greatly reduced rate? There are a number 
of causes which have contributed to bring this about. Twenty 
years ago practically all freight traffic, representing the com- 
merce of the United States, was handled either by the railroads 
or by vessels on the Great Lakes, and of the aggregate amount 
so handled, probably not less than 90 per cent was handled 
by the railroads, due in part to the fact that the Great Lakes 
are frozen over and not available as transportation agencies 
during several months of the year. Within the last twenty 
years a number of other potential agencies of transportation 
have become actual agencies of transportation, in competition 
with the railrods. 


“The latest figures which I have been able to obtain in this 
connection, partly estimates, show that the total traffic move- 
ment reported in the United States for the year 1929 was equal 
to the carrying of 600 billion tons one mile. Of this aggregate 
the railroads carried roundly only 75 per cent of the whole, 
instead of 90 per cent of the total, as was the case twenty years 
before. This difference, I suppose, may be assumed to reflect, 
among other things, the increasing use of the pipe lines, rivers 
and canals, and of the motor truck on hard surfaced highways. 

“Other factors have also operated to reduce the business 
seeking movement over the railroads, as, for instance, the 
development of hydro-electric power, which takes the place 
of coal formerly carried by the railroads, and the development 
of electricity at the mine mouth, which can be carried over 
copper wires to places where used. This latter, of course, re- 
duces the volume of coal which otherwise would move over the 
railroads. 

Asks Fair Treatment 


“Again you may say: ‘Granting all that you have said is 
true, what about it?’ Are not the people of this country en- 
titled to use the best and most efficient agencies of transporta- 
tion available? Have they not the right to make use of un- 
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developed water power? In short, may they not follow any 
course that is economically advisable, regardless of the effect 
which it may have upon the railroads? To that question I must 
answer yes, the people of this country are entitled to have and 
.use the best and most efficient agencies of transportation that 
may be afforded them. Generally speaking, they are not under 
any particular obligation to the railroads, but more specifically 
speaking, they are under a certain obligation to the railroads 
because they have assumed to regulate them in the public in- 
terest, and having assumed that responsibility, it seems to me 
they must also accept the obligation which goes with it to 
seen that the railroads are treated fairly, which is also really 
in the public interest. 


“TI know that in times past the railroads, or some of them, 
did things which were disapproved, and legislation was urged 
and passed to prevent such abuses in the future. Because of 
those conditions a certain feeling of antagonism toward the 
railroads grew up in the public mind, and seemingly it came 
to be believed by many that the railroads were not entitled 
to be treated with the same standard of fairness that was ac- 
corded to everyone else. I am not saying that there was not 
much to justify such a belief, but as time went on, as the 
practices complained of were corrected, as the problem con- 
fronting the railroads became better understood, and as the 
people began to realize how very intimately their best interests 
were bound up with the best interests of the railroads, this 
feeling changed, and I do not think it can now be said that 
there is any general sentiment of hostility in this country against 
the railroads. Certainly it is true that never before have the 
people of this country had better service from the railroads 
than they have been receiving during the last three to five years, 
and are receiving today. 


Against U. S. Barge Lines 


“Nevertheless, there are still some phases of the problem 
which have not been finally adjusted. We may well question 
the propriety of government investments of money that has 
been raised by taxation from all the people in facilities for 
carrying freight upon the inland waterways in competition with 
the railroads at rates that are in no correct sense remunerative. 
Personally, I do not think the government is called upon, or 
that it ought to enter into the subsidied operation of boat lines 
for the carrying of freight that can be and otherwise would be 
economically moved by the railroads. I recognize that much 
may be said in support of a policy whereunder the government 
will spend money raised by taxation for deepening and improv- 
ing the rivers so that they can be made navigable, but, having 
done that and then having made such facilities available for 
service practically free of cost, if private capital will not or 
can not operate boat lines on such waters on a basis to justify 
private investment, then I submit that such operation by the 
government is economically unsound and cannot be defended 
from any fair and reasonable standpoint and ought not to be 
continued. 


The Highway Problem 


“T not only have no objection to, but am heartily in favor 
of the liberal policy which our government has pursued for 
the last fifteen or twenty years in the way of improving the 
highways. I am glad to know that out of our total of 3,500,000 
miles of highway in the United States, between 500,000 and 
600,000 have been so improved as to make them suitable for 
the operation of automobiles and trucks. I think the highways 
should be free for the private use of all individuals—free with 
the exception of such charges as may be necessary for police 
purposes and may be collected in the shape of a license or 
gasoline tax. I am opposed, however, because I think it is 
unfair, to the unregulated use of such government-built facili- 
ties, without charge, by individuals or corporations engaged in 
carrying freight and passengers for hire as common carriers, 
in competition with the government regulated railroads. I have 
sid that the railroads in the United States today have cost not 
less than 26 billion dollars, and probably one-half of that amount 
has been spent for building the tracks and structures on which 
trains are run. Furthermore, out of every dollar earned by 
the railroads not less than twelve cents is spent for maintaining 
such tracks and structures. In very large measure those who 
carry on the business of a common carrier over our improved 
highways are relieved from such capital and maintenance 
charges, and to that extent their competition is unfair to the 
railroads. The same thing, of course, applies to the operation 
of motor busses carrying passengers on improved highways. 

“Please understand that I make no complaint whatever 
against the development of these improved agencies of trans- 
portation. If the railroad cannot compete successfully with 
other agencies, then it may be that, like the ox cart and the 
Conestoga Wagon, the railroad will have to give way to some- 
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thing more modern and more efficient, but I have no fear what- 
ever concerning the ability of the railroad to continue to per- 
form an increasing transportation service, regardless of any 
agency which has so far come upon the scene, provided the 
conditions surrounding the contest are fair and the terms equita- 
ble to all concerned. 


Discarding Railroads 


“There are certain kinds of traffic which, because of the 
character and the distances hauled, can be more economically 
and satisfactorily handled by the motor truck or motor bus. 
Such traffic has left or will leave the railroads permanently, 
but there will still remain the large bulk of heavy commodities 
needed for the carrying on of the commerce and industry of 
this country, which will continue to move over the railroads. 
On the Potomac division of the Baltimore & Ohio 5,000 tons 
of coal are handled in one train manned by an engineer, fire- 
man, conductor and two brakemen, five in all. To handle the 
same volume of freight by motor truck upon the highway would 
require a thousand separate trucks carrying five tons each, 
which is the limit imposed upon many of the highways, with 
at least a thousand men to drive them. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the relative economy of rail transportation and high- 
way transportation under such conditions. The railroads are 
facing new and serious problems of the kind that I have been 
referring to, and time and study will be necessary to work them 
out. Ways must and will be found to reduce the cost of trans- 
portation by rail. Methods must be adopted to make transporta- 
tion by rail increasingly satisfactory. In just what ways the 
necessary economies will be effected, no man can definitely say 
at this time, but there will undoubtedly be opportunity for 
substantial economies if the policy of consolidation of railroads, 
as set forth in the transportation act, is carried out in harmony 
with the spirit of the act. The economies so to be realized will 
not be immediately effective in full, and they ought not to be 
immediately effective because of the injury to the railroad em- 
ployes and others which might follow any sudden and radical 
change or readjustment, but that does not mean that the econ- 
omies incident to consolidation and more effective cooperation 
may not be fully realized within a reasonable period of time. 
In the meantime shippers, regulating agencies and others in- 
terested in the problem should realize that, because of the 
conditions which I have briefly enumerated, the railroads are 
now facing a problem which calls for the most intelligent efforts 
on the part of railway managers and staff, and a certain amount 
of patience should be exercised by all while the answer to the 
problem is being found. 

“When during the coming winter our representatives in 
Congress are called upon, as they doubtless will be, to consider 
legislation affecting the railroads, we and they must give serious 
thought to the national policy with respect to transportation. 
What forms of transportation are best adapted to the needs of 
the American people, and how may we be assured of future 
development adequate to those needs? Should the railroads 
of the country be regarded as so many independent units, or 
as comprising a national system of railroad transportation as 
contemplated in the existing transportation act? Upon the 
correct answers to these questions should be based all construc- 
tive legislation. I cannot believe that an agency which has con- 
tributed so much toward the development of our country as 
has the railroad, has now reached the point where it can be 
and should be discarded. The situation, however, presents not 
only to legislators, but to railway managers and railway em- 
ployes in every rank and grade of the service, a challenge which 
calls for the best that they have to give, and I do not doubt 
that the challenge will be successfully met.” 


FARM PRICES 


The general level of farm prices declined 5 points from 
September 15 to October 15, and at 106, the index on the latter 
date was 34 points lower than a year ago, and at the lowest 
October level since 1915, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Farm prices of practically all commodities except hay, veal 
calves, and eggs shared in the general decline from September 
15 to October 15. Hay prices were practically unchanged; veal 
calves advanced slightly; egg prices showed considerably less 
than the usual seasonal advance for the period. 

Group indexes of farm prices for October 15 show the fol- 
lowing changes from September 15: Fruits and vegetables, 
down 22 points; grains, down 8 points; cotton and cottonseed, 
down 7 points; dairy products, up 2 points; poultry and poultry 
products, up 4 points. 

The October 15 indexes were lower than October 15, 1929, 
as follows: Cotton and cottonseed, 65 points; poultry and 
poultry products, 52 points; fruits and vegetables, 42 points; 
grains, 36 points, and dairy products, 16 points. 
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Tratfic Policies 


Twenty-Eighth of a Series of Articles on the 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


as a directive device, that states the objectives, and 

that indicates the approximate methods by which the 
objectives may be accomplished. Many business policies 
virtually are limitations on the methods to be employed 
—that is, they are principles of conduct to be observed 
in the dealings with customers, vendors, competitors, 
employes, or the government. Thus, say that a producer 
of farm machinery lets it be known that he will not sue 
a farmer on a chattel mortgage given in the purchase of 
such equipment; obviously a policy involving a matter of 
conduct toward customers has emerged. Similar devices 
may be found in the relations of carriers and shippers 
as vendors and vendees of transportation services. For 
example, a tendency to utilize the method of negotiation 
with the carriers, in the settlement of differences over 
rates, rather than have early recourse to governmental 
agencies may be an industrial traffic policy. The con- 
sistency of the adherence to that policy will, of course, 
depend on past experience and judgment concerning its 
probable effectiveness, and the latter, in turn, depends 
considerably on the attitudes of the parties toward each 
other. Several groups of cases may be found in the 
policies of shippers toward the carriers involving subject 
matter other than individual rate interests. 


I: will be recalled that a business policy is conceived 


3. Shipper Policies in the Matter of Carrier Relations 


Industrial traffic men, when interrogated concern- 
ing their traffic policies, will often reply: “Well, we make 
it a policy to cooperate with the carriers as fully as 
possible.” Now the word, “cooperation,” is a word of 
varied meaning and emotional association, somewhat 
overworked everywhere and in danger, at times, of lip- 
service observance, and one or the other party is prone 
to charge the lack of cooperation. Perhaps the shipper 
alleges, in some rate or service controversy, that the 
carriers do not appear willing to “cooperate,” and the 
latter may feel that the word means acquiesence in the 
requests of the shipper. The prerequisites for effective 
working together, doubtless, are an emphasis on the 
mutuality of interest, a recognition of joint responsi- 
bility for the maintenance and improvement of service, 
and a willingness to accord an understanding considera- 
tion to the problems of both. The absence of these 
elements is likely to endanger the cooperation. 

It is well known that, until the last few years, these 
elements did not characterize the relations of shippers 
and carriers to the degree demanded by transport 
efficiency ; it is equally well known that the situation has 
greatly changed since the war. A “What-the-Hell-do-we- 
care-about-the-carriers!” attitude is probably rare among 
shippers, though the writer has heard it expressed that 
bluntly in recent years. Still, it is, doubtless, excep- 
sie common observation indicates cordiality of rela- 
ions. 

_ Probably experiences during the war and the great 
improvement in service under private operation since the 
war help to explain this change in attitude. It seems 
correct to say that shippers today recognize far more 
than formerly that their own interests are served by 
promoting carrier efficiency ; that such improved efficiency 
Cannot result from the efforts of the carriers alone; that 
Continued improvement requires added capital invest- 
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ments that will not be long forthcoming unless able to 
obtain reasonable returns; and, to that extent, at least, 
the shipper must recognize the problem of aggregate 
revenues. 

To the carriers beset by competition from the newer 
transportation agencies and by the “whittling away 
process,” it may seem that shippers recognize the need 
in their association resolutions but tend to disregard it 
in their individual action. With transportation, like 
other services and commodities, in a buyer’s market; with 
rate structures that appear to have numerous cases of 
inequality in rates, growing out of the past, or out of 
rate changes during the war, or out of changes in freight 
rates and commodity prices since the war, it is difficult 
to perceive how a moratorium on freight rate reductions 
can be made effective. The initiative in rate making must 
remain with the carriers, and comment has not been lack- 
ing in railroad circles that the carriers themselves may 
not have exhibited the requisite degree of cooperation 
inter sese. At least something is gained when the ship- 
per’s attitude is one of neither hostility nor indifference. 


Balancing of Alternatives 


In truth, the shipper and his representative, the 
industrial traffic manager, face a difficult balancing of 
alternatives. On the one hand is the competition of other 
shippers in common markets and their efforts to reduce 
their own costs, which often result in shifting them to 
someone else; accordingly, it seems necessary for a 
shipper to attack the rate structure in order to protect 
his own markets. On the other hand, if all or a large 
number of shippers pursue this policy for some time, 
there is danger that the carriers will sustain revenue 
losses that cannot be recouped from increasing traffic or 
offset by reductions in expense.‘ Then may follow impair- 
ment of the standard of service or, at least, a non-improv- 
ing one—a condition that seems to have prevailed before 
the war. 

The first alternative is short-run in viewpoint and 
competitive; the results to the shipper are speedily 
apparent and capable of measurement. The second altera- 
tive looks at the possible results over a longer period 
of time and is cooperative, in the sense that it recognizes 
the joint responsibility and mutual interest of carrier 
and shipper in the efficiency of the transportation agency. 
This second alternative requires more time to reveal its 
effects; hence the difficulty of weighing possible future 
ills against present ones. Neither viewpoint can safely 
be ignored and the shipper’s policy may lean now to one 
side and now to the other, as economic conditions change. 

Considering service apart from rates, the coopera- 
tion policy manifests itself in several concrete ways. A 
constant effort promptly to release empty equipment 
placed for loading and loaded cars spotted for unloading ; 
readiness to adjust shipping or even purchase orders to 
effect capacity loading of freight cars, when no substan- 
tial increases in other marketing costs take place as a 
result; willingness to unload cars completely, so that 
carriers may not be forced to remove refuse before subse- 
quent use of that equipment; avoidance of violations of 
~~ 2Assuming that the small rate of freight traffic increase, so 
evident since 1923, continues and that further improvement in the 


cost of transportation will be realized less readily, especially if capital 
is not available. 
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the car service rules in loading empty equipment; extra care 
in loading and packing shipments to reduce liability to loss 
and damage; these, obviously, are a part of the shipper’s con- 
tribution toward economy in rail transport. Akin to these are 
efforts by the shipper to forecast expected traffic, and thus 
facilitate car distribution, and abstention from unnecessary 
demands which occasion expense incommensurate with benefits, 
such as abuse of the tracing privilege, and frequent requests 
for special service at regular rates. Presumably industrial traffic 
managers have these and similar instances in mind when they 
affirm a policy of full cooperation with the carriers. 


Reciprocity . 

This generic topic also includes a willingness or reluctance 
to employ a variety of devices, some of which are dishonest 
and illegal, but others of which raise milder questions of pro- 
priety. To the latter class belongs reciprocity, which has re- 
ceived the attention both of the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. When a railroad declares 
that it has a policy to buy from supply concerns who patronize 
it, or an industry suggests that a railroad should buy its product 
because of the tonnage which it gives to the carrier, they are 
both insisting on a right to deal with their trade friends, and 
they are insisting on nothing that does not receive pretty general 
recognition in business. 

Without exercising judgment on the issue before the evi- 
dence is all in, such a practice, though it may be perfectly 
legitimate, does inyolve the possibility of untoward results— 
first, by reason of a possible increase in cost to the carrier, if 
the goods thus purchased really are inferior, price and quality 
considered, and second, by reason of sales lost to companies 
whose tonnage is not sufficient to give them bargaining power 
with the carriers. Thus, a concern with a large volume of 
diversified tonnage, or simply with a large tonnage of a single 
commodity, may induce the railroads. to buy its products be- 
cause the latter fear the loss of traffic if they do not. The small 
shipper or producer of a single specialty could offer no such 
inducement. 

The term “unfair competition,’ frequently used in the dis- 
cussion of industrial practices, is one of vague import, and has 
been applied to numerous devices. Perhaps the generic element 
is this: A given practice is unfair if it tends to make for a 
survival of products or methods not based on efficiency in the 
production and distribution of those commodities. Now, if an 
industry succeeds in selling its products to a railroad, not be- 
cause they are of superior quality or better price, but because 
of a fear of diverted tonnage, then the given industry is suc- 
ceeding in the competitive game by reason of some factor other 
than efficient production and distribution. To the extent that 
the practice actually does exist, it seems to have an element 
commonly found in other devices that have been branded as 
unfair competition. The practice is not necessarily bad; like 
other competitive devices, it is susceptible of unsocial applica- 
tion. Again, it becomes a question of attitude. How far will 
the shipper go in exerting pressure on the carrier? 


Questionable Practices 


Misdescriptions of shipments on the bill of lading for the 
purpose of securing lower rates are illegal. They may result 
from ignorance. How far will the shipper go in taking a chance? 
Bribery of railroad employes to obtain some special favor, such 
as the placement of empty cars in times of car shortage, or 
to gain some preference in switching service, or even to acquire 
information about a competitor’s shipments, was much discussed 
after 1921 and was the subject of some investigation by the 
Commission. The filing of doubtful claims is a questionable 
practice. Sometimes it may be justified as a means of develop- 
ing facts in a given case, in which the shipper has only a part 
of them, and the carrier’s liability depends on other facts in 
the latter’s possession. But when this is frequently done, the 
shipper may acquire a reputation in such matters that will tend 
to delay the settlement of meritorious claims. Cases are not 
unknown in which claims of doubtful validity have been filed 
against various carriers and taken into the accounts receivable, 
apparently for the purpose of increasing the working capital 
ratio” Suggestions that patronage may be withdrawn unless 
claims are settled is likewise dubious. It is difficult to say that 
they are never justified, but they may be used to force unjust 
settlements. It should be obvious that some of these practices 
are the natural accompaniment of desperate transportation 
conditions. 

The choice of different methods of transportation is ordi- 


“The term means, of course, the ratio between current assets and 
current liabilities; bankers desire a good ratio between them, which 
may be 2% to 1, or even higher. If the traffic manager is really 
responsible for the practice, it can be held within bounds, for, if he 
says the claim is so meritorious that it should be taken into the 
accounts at once, then he should be held responsible for its collection. 
A suspense account would be better. 
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narily a question of relative economy, all costs being calculated, 
and from the individual rather than the social point of view? 
But there is also the promotional viewpoint to be considered, 
Thus an industry may pursue the policy of encouraging certain 
transport agencies in order that they may be in existence in 
times of a general shortage of facilities or to furnish compe. 
tition to other agencies. They recognize that a carrier must 
be supported at all times, in order to have it available when 
it is indispensable. Thus, favor may be shown to the financially 
weaker lines or to short lines forming satisfactory but somewhat 
unusual routes, or to waterway carriers, or assistance may be 
extended to highway truckmen. The policy of assisting the 
development of a national mérchant marine by means of patron. 
age falls within this category. 


4. Traffic Policies in the Relations with Other Shippers 


Traffic policies are encountered in the relations with trade 
connections with competitors, and with other shippers. Those 
with trade connections have been previously discussed in con- 
sidering how far a firm should go in rendering traffic services 
for customers and to what extent a company may rely on the 
services accorded by the traffic departments of its supply houses. 
Cooperation between shippers as found in chambers of com. 
merce and trade associations has also received consideration, as 
a substitute for rather than supplementary to an individual 
traffic department. The present question concerns the degree 
of cooperation that may exist between competing and non- 
competing shippers, other than trade connections, to solve trans- 
portation problems. 


Now, common observation shows that some traffic managers 
prefer to play a lone hand rather than participate extensively 
in cooperative action with other shippers. They do not, indeed, 
decline membership in associations and they frequently form 
temporary alliances with certain selected shippers to prosecute 
a given case or group of cases; but they do not seem to be 
especially active in the former group, and the informality of 
the temporary affiliation allows other alliances in other cases. 
Their reasons seem to be the following: (1) A fear that they 
may constantly be drawn into rate or other transportation con- 
troversies in which they have no real interest and in which 
their weight and influence may be used to procure benefits 
chiefly to other firms.* (2) The ever present possibility that, 
in numerous cases, their own interests may be actually opposed 
to those of the group and their freedom of action may thus be 
hampered. For example, though two shippers may both desire 
a rate readjustment, they may differ concerning the manner of 
effecting it and the grounds on which it should be demanded; 
one may prefer discrimination and the other unreasonable 
rate allegations plus reparation. (The writer has heard traffic 
men declare that it is a poor policy to attack the other fellow’s 
rates unless that is the only way out.) (3) Traffic representa- 
tives of large, influential firms might feel that cooperation of 
the smaller shippers would add little strength in negotiations 
with the carriers. (4) Active membership in such associations 
means not only attendance at meetings but also participation 
in committee work, and the volume of such work can become 
burdensome. 


And yet it cannot be denied that occasions constantly arise 
that seem to necessitate cooperative action. Both the carriers 
and the regulatory commissions (and legislative bodies as well) 
frequently need the opinions of shippers en masse; some asso- 
ciational form provides the machinery to obtain this more effec- 
tively than a poll of individual concerns. The permanent organ- 
ization can anticipate such needs, educate the members, crystal- 
lize thought, give leadership to a disciplined following, and rep- 
resent their views. If the large shipper burdened with such 
“educational work” feels that he is assisting the smaller firm, 
he may reflect that, by doing so, a source of trouble in negotia- 
tion may be removed. A smaller shipper may request the sus- 
pension of a tariff as readily as a larger one and if, through 
such cooperative action, the former is persuaded of the wisdom 
of the proposed changes, time may actually be saved. Any 
tendency to employ the method of negotiation will enhance the 
importance of such associations. 

This policy, then, requires the exercise of judgment on the 
question of how far may the shipper safely go in a surrender 


3A distinction should be made. When a shipper chooses a given 
transport agency, he should consider all the costs to himself, whether 
classified as transportation costs or otherwise; but he need not include 
the costs that are actually borne by others. But if the question is 
one of public policy, as, e. g., whether a given waterway should be 
constructed, then all of the costs, by whomsoever paid, should enter 
into the calculation. 


‘One prominent traffic official remarked to the writer that he has 
the problem of dodging responsibilities; that in the past many sm 
firms have loaded on his company the task of fighting their common 
battles. He finds it something of a problem to determine just what 
does actually concern him, and to keep out of what does not, 
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of his individual freedom of action for the sake of cooperation 

with other shippers. 

5. Policy of the Traffic Department Toward Other Departments 
of Industrial Concerns 

This is somewhat intangible, but it refers to the standing 
that the department has in the business organization, the respect 
it enjoys, and the vitality of the part it plays in the conduct 
of affairs. This depends, in part, on the importance of the 
transport function in any enterprise; also on the personality 
of its manager and the policy of the department. A prominent 
industrial traffic man once remarked to the writer that a hair- 
line marked the difference between the traffic department as a 
positive and as a negative force in business; that all the pressure 
in the industry was exerted to force it into a negative position; 
that he must expend effort to keep it a positive and constructive 
force. What, presumably, does this mean? 

The traffic department is responsible for purchasing trans- 
portation services and sometimes for performing them. Sup- 
pose it performs these tasks in an expeditious and orderly 
fashion. It buys, without comment, the service requested by 
the several departments, but does so in a systematic fashion, 
getting the best rates and service available. It files the claims 
presented, audits expense bills efficiently, closely supervises the 
shipping, receiving and billing departments, and maintains ade- 
quate records. It is a routine department; an expense de- 
partment, either in the sense of saving expense, or in that of 
incurring such outlays; a fairly necessary part of the machinery, 
but hardly vital to the formulation and execution of the im- 
portant plans of the company. 

But suppose that, instead of resting content with these 
performances, the department takes the initiative in advising 
marketing departments concerning the transportation service to 
be used, the scheme of distribution to be adopted, the markets 
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to be exploited and those that are questionable from a trans- 
portation point of view. Suppose it actively seeks to remove 
transportation barriers of cost or service that exclude 
sales as purchasing from specified market areas; that it 
constantly studies markets from a transportation point of view 
and transportation developments from a marketing viewpoint 
and advises with the latter departments concerning the appro- 
priate course of action. If it exercises initiative in these direc- 
tions, it is becoming a vital, positive force in business. It is 
virtually an auxiliary marketing department itself. 


As a routine department, it answers questions referred to 
it by sales; as a marketing department, it anticipates such 
questions. As routine, it purchases the service requested; as 
marketing, it seeks improvement in service so that marketing 
activities may be facilitated. As routine, it notes, for its own 
information, changes actual or proposed in rates and service; 
as marketing, it attempts to forecast the probable effect of such 
changes, advices with the departments concerned, considers how 
adverse changes may be prevented and favorable ones effected. 
As routine, it is likely to assume that “my business is too tech- 
nical for others to understand”; as marketing, it eagerly aims 
to expound to other department heads the assistance that traffic 
can render to them. As routine, it largely accepts the market 
structure as it is, as no concern of its own; as marketing, it 
attempts to audit the market policies from the transport point 
of view. As routine, it may complain that other departments 
do not consult with it as often as they should; as a marketing 
department, others are aware of its importance and consult with 
it in the formulation of policies. At least, these tendencies 
may be observed. 

It is probably in this exercise of initiative that the “hair- 
line” between the industrial traffic department as a negative 
and a positive force in business is to be found. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
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The full cargo market, already hard hit, has received another 
jolt in the West Indies and Canadian time charter divisions in 
the announcement of the Cuban sugar embargo. Though this 
did not completely cut off further shipments, its influence has 
been to restrict requirements and cause slight decreases in 
rates and a decline in the number of charters in the West Indies 
trade. A fair demand for tonnage for Canadian business partly 
offset the effects of the embargo, but on the whole the time 
charter market was weakened. 

Other trades continue stagnant without anything definite on 
which to base hopes for a revival of activity. Two fixtures from 
Montreal on the basis of 7% cents for Antwerp-Rotterdam, early 
November, and one from New York for early December loading 
at 7 cents constitute the business done in the grain trade for 
the last few days. None of the other divisions of the market 
has furnished developments worthy of note. 

Reports from the Pacific coast are equally dismal. Grain 
charters for both the Orient and Europe are practically at a 
standstill, with no inquiry for ships to load full cargoes and 
berth vessels taking rates as low as 16s 3d. With the last of 
Russia’s wheat export still moving and the Australian and Argen- 
tine crops comnig on shortly, the future is anything but bright. 
Other trades remain quiet with little or no inquiry. 


In the intercoastal trade more attention is now being paid 
to lumber by the regular lines, as the heavy movement of gen- 
eral cargo has slowed up, but there is not much inquiry for full 
cargoes. 

Completion of negotiations for consolidation of the Matson 
Navigation Company and the Los Angeles Steamship Company 
has been announced at San Francisco. The terms of the merger 
are not to be made public. The Los Angeles Steamship Company 
has a fleet of thirteen ships aggregating 80,059 gross tons and 
has been operating passenger and cargo services with two of 
them between the Pacific coast and Hawaii. Three of its vessels 
are Operated by the Arrow Line in the intercoastal trade. The 

atson Line has a fleet of twenty-three vessels aggregating 
137,389 gross tons, all operating the service between north 
Pacific ports and Hawaii or among the islands. The company 
also operates the Oceanic and Oriental Line services between 
an Francisco and Australia and between San Francisco and 
the Far East in conjunction with the American-Hawaiian Line. 


Three new passenger and cargo liners costing about $7,800,000 
each are being built for the Australian service. 

All ports in Brazil are now open, the consul-general of Brazil 
in New York announces. Documents accordingly will be legal- 
ized and ships cleared for any port in that country. 

Furness, Withy & Co., freight agents for the Lloyd Sa- 
baudo, announce that the latter has started a through bill of 
lading service to Milan and Turin, transshipment at Genoa. The 
rates quoted include all charges from New York to the railroad 
station at Milan or Turin. 


Pooling Plan 


Dissatisfaction with the present status of the Intercoastal 
Conference pooling plan has caused members of Group B, com- 
posed of the smaller lines, to begin agitation for a revision of 
the plan. Readjustments were recently made by Chairman Rob- 
ert C. Thackara which appear to be satisfactory to the “A” 
lines, but the B group feel that it works out entirely in favor of 
the A lines and practically excludes the B lines from participa- 
tion in the high class cargo business, leaving the latter only the 
commodities paying comparatively low rates. 

It has been figured that the revenues of the A lines average 
about $15 a ton, while that of the B lines come to only about 
$7.50 a ton, including their proportion of the pooled revenues. 
On this basis it is held they are actually worse off than they 
were in the period preceding the Hot Springs meeting, when 
the conference was much weaker than it is now. 

It is understood that no effort is to be made to bring in out- 
side lines until the internal difficulties of the group have been 
ironed out. When this has been done the outside lines will be 
approached with some sort of proposition in line with the sug- 
gestion of the Shipping Board and with a view to avoiding the 
possibility of government regulation which has been hinted at 
several times in the last few years. 

It is assumed that the Isthmian and Calmar lines and pos- 
sibly the Panama Pacific will continue to operate outside the 
conference, but will guarantee observance of conference rates, 
rules and regulations. The Panama Pacific is in an exceptionally 
strong position, and some of the conference members are of the 
opinion that it could even stand a differential because of the 
speed, size and character of its vessels. 


CALCUTTA HIGH AMONG WORLD PORTS 


Visited last year by 1,496 vessels which had to navigate 
the 85 miles up the treacherous Hooghly River, and with a sea- 
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borne trade exceeding three-quarters of a billion dollars annu- 
ally, Calcutta ranks among the great ports of the world, ac- 
cording to a report received in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Wilson C. Flake, Calcutta, 
India. Its rise from a small trading post in the days of the 
East India Company to its present high position among‘ the 
cities of the British Empire bears evidence to the richness of 
the territory which it serves, and stands as a tribute to the 
work of the conservators of the river who are engaged con- 
stantly in keeping open the channel to the sea. Shifting bars 
and queerly acting currents, which at times have menaced Cal- 
cutta’s outlet to the ocean, make the Hooghly a notoriously 
difficult and dangerous river to navigate, and the pilots who 
bring ships safely to their berths are reputed to be second to 
none in skill. 

The port proper, which together with river approaches, is 
managed by a Port Commission founded in 1870, extends along 
the Hooghly from Konnagar, 9 miles above, to Budge Budge, 
16 miles below Calcutta. Within these limits may be seen ships 
from many nations busily discharging their heavy cargoes of 
cotton goods, machinery, oil, sugar, grains and general mer- 
chandise, and loading jute and burlap, tea, shellac, hides and 
skins, pig iron, manganese, mica, coal, oil seeds and the many 
other products which India contributes to international com- 
merce. The United States looms large in this trade, ranking 
first as a buyer of Calcutta’s exports and holding fourth place 
as a supplier of its, imports. 

The total net tonnage of ships entering the port in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, amounted to 4,986,000, as 
compared with 4,819,000 in the preceding year. The quantity 
of goods discharged and loaded, including petroleum landed at 
Budge Budge, totaled 10,871,000 tons in 1929-30, which was an 
increase of 31,000 tons over 1928-29. Of the 1,040 vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade which entered and cleared, 799 were 
British, 68 American, 44 Japanese, 29 German, 18 Italian, 34 
Norwegian, 26 Dutch, and 22 of other European countries. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The governor of the Panama Canal has reported to the 
Secretary of War that 517 commercial vessels transited the 
Panama Canal in October and paid tolls of $2,288,982.08, as 
compared with 458 transits and tolls of $2,057,103.58 in Sep- 
tember. For the six months ended with October the number of 
transits was 2,885 and tolls, $12,870,721.03, as compared with 
3,182 transits and tolls of $13,699,059.88 in the coresponding 
period of 1929. 


BOARD OFFERS SHIPS FOR SCRAP 


The Shipping Board decided November 6 to offer for sale for 
scrapping 45 steel cargo vessels aggregating 356,350 deadweight 
tons. Bids will be received December 10. Twenty-two of the 
ships are tied up at Norfolk, 16 at New York and 7 at Phila- 
delphia. 

The board believes that the scrapping of these ships will 
afford employment for from 300 to 500 men. The terms of sale 
will provide that the work of scrapping must be begun im- 
mediately and completed within 24 months. Officials said the 
demand for scrap had increased recently. With the sale of the 
45 ships the idle fleet of the board will be reduced to approx- 
imately 200 ships. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. SHIPS 


American flag vessels transported in the eight months 
ended with August, 34.3 per cent of the general imports and 
36.3 per cent of the domestic exports in the water-borne foreign 
trade of the United States, according to the monthly summary 
of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. 
For the corresponding 1929 period the percentages were 32.3 
for imports and 34.3 for exports. For August the percentages 
were 35.1 for imports and 34.3 for exports as compared with 
31.3 for imports and 32.2 for exports in the 1929 period. The 
percentages are on the basis of value of the traffic. 


HAMPTON ROADS AND NORFOLK 


Allotments of $70,000 for improvement of Thimble Shoal 
Channel, extending from Hampton Roads to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and of $405,000 for improvement of Norfolk harbor, Virginia, 
have been approved by the Acting Secretary of War, Colonel 
Frederick H. Payne. 





REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Passenger revenue of Class I railroads declined from $594,- 
095,037 for the eight months ended with August, 1929, to $513,- 
142,524 for the corresponding period this year, according to 
statistics compiled from carrier reports by the bureau of statis- 
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tics of the Commission. The number of revenue passengers 
carried declined from 520,350,000 in the 1929 period to 482,066,000 
in the 1930 period. Revenue a passenger mile averageed 2.733 
cents in the 1930 period as compared with 2.804 cents in the 
1929 period. 

In August passenger revenue amounted to $67,248,675, as 
compared with $84,084,170 in August 1929. The number of 
revenue passengers carried in August was 57,371,000, as com- 
pared with 66,523,000 in August, 1929. Revenue a passenger 
mile averaged 2.553 cents in August, as compared with 2.646 
cents in August, 1929. 

Freight revenue declined from $3,177,178,395 in the eight 
months ended with August, 1929, to $2,739,673,553 in the corre- 
sponding period this year. Revenue a ton mile averaged 10.79 
mills in the 1929 period and 10.63 mills in the 1930 period. 

In August freight revenue totaled $354,202,038, as compared 
with $445,287,941 in August, 1929. Revenue a ton mile averaged 
10.85 mills in August, 1929, as compared with 10.40 mills in 
August, 1930. 


NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Nearly 300 shippers, railroad representatives and others 
attended the thirty-third meeting of the Northwest Shippers’ 
Advisory Board at Grand Forks, N. D., October 28, making it the 
largest of the board’s meetings this year. The success with 
which the 1930 grain crop had been handled in the territory 
was occasion for mutual congratulations between railroad rep- 
resentatives and their customers. In August and September 
the terminals in the territory handled the largest quantity of 
grain ever recorded for a similar period, according to state- 
ments made, despite the fact the 1930 crop was smaller than 
that of 1928 or 1927. 


In an opening statement, Curtis L. Mosher, who presided 
atthe board meeting and addressed a joint service club lunch- 
eon at noon, reported “unusual success” in handling the trans- 
portation problems of the territory, saying there had been no 
congestion at terminals and no complaint about car supply from 
shippers. 


Delegates were welcomed by J. L. Hulteng, president of the 
city commission of Grand Forks, and P. A. Lee, president of 
the North Dakota Farmers’ and Grain Dealers’ Association. 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Mosher emphasized the grain 
handling problem of the northwest by calling attention to the 
fact that the annual crop was about two and a half times as 
great as that provided for by the terminal storage facilities. 


“Handling of Grain at Grand Forks” was the subject of an 
address by H. A. Bronson, attorney for the North Dakota Ter- 
imnal Exchange. 


General transportation conditions were reviewed by L. M. 
Betts, manager of the car service division, American Railway 
Association, and local conditions were discussed by P. J. Cole- 
man, district manager. 

A resume of commodity committee reports follows: 


Approximately the same number of cars will be required for the 
grain movement the last quarter of this year as were required in 
the same period of 1929; the figure last year having been 66,414 and 
the estimated requirements for this year 66,000. 

Flour and feed shipments are expected to be substantially above 
last year’s shipments the last quarter of this year, a total of 36,500 
cars being the estimated requirement the last four months of this 
year. 
The potato and vegetable committee forecast a slightly heavier 
movement this year than last. 

Cement shipments are expected to be the same this year as last, 
a total of 3,167 cars being estimated as required for the movement 
the last four months. Car requirements for lime and plaster are ex- 
pected to be 17 per cent below actual shipments in the same period 
a year ago, with an estimated requirement of 385 cars. 

A total of 18,600. cars will be required for lumber and forest 
products shipments in the territory the last four months, according 
to the estimates. — : 

The dairy products committee placed the refrigerator car needs 
of that class of shipments for the last four months at 5,440. Butter 
production is about 4 per cent under a year ago, while dressed poultry 
receipts show a slight increase. ; 

The report of the paper, pulp and related articles indicates car 
requirements will be 3,455. : 

Shipments of agricultural implements, vehicles and farm machin- 
ery will be about the same as a year ago, a total of 890 cars being 
estimated as needed the last quarter. 

A 12% per cent decrease in shipments the fourth quarter, as com- 
pared with a year ago, was anticipated by the iron and steel com- 
mittee. 

About 1,550 refrigerator cars will be required in the last three 
months for shipments of canned goods, groceries and food products, 
according to the committee reporting. Sugar shipments will require 
1,800 cars. 

Sand, stone and gravel shipments are expected to be 5 per cent 
less than a year ago. 

Cars for inbound movement of seed will be somewhat greater in 
number and the outbound movement about the same, the last quarter 
of this year compared with the same period a year ago, according 
to the report of the linseed oil and related products committee. 

A decrease of 25 per cent in shipments of brick and clay products 
was reported, 
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\ 7 sin chairman very 
kindly speaks of my 
addressing you. I can 

hardly conceive that what I 

am about to say is in the 

nature of an address. It is 
something more in the nature 
of thinking out loud with you. 

My own daily contacts 
with the subject of rate reg- 
ulation, and the intimacy of 
my professional personal as- 
sociation with so many of 
you, preclude the possibility 
that at any time could I oc- 
cupy the position of speaker 
at a gathering such as this, 
in any other way than simply 
as one of you, interested in 

common matters of vital im- 

portance to you, and I sup- 

pose in one sense at least, in 
my professional capacity, of 
some importance to me. 





trial Traffic League. 


to promote. 
four hundred present. 


= 
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Commiussion’s Mileage Rate Policy 


The accompanying address on the subject, 
“The Interstate Commerce Commission’s Ap- 
parent Policy with Respect to Mileage Rates; 
Also Relating Commodity Rates to First Class 
Rates,” was delivered at a Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago luncheon in the ball room of the Palmer 
House, November 5, by Charles E. Cotterill, 
commerce attorney, New York and Atlanta, 
Ga., and general counsel of the Southern Indus- 
J. A. Brough, chairman 
of the club’s public affairs committee, pre- 
sided. Among the guests at the head table 
was T. T. Harkrader, president of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, who was 
introduced and spoke for a few minutes, thank- 
ing the club for its invitation to hold the 
next meeting of the association in Chicago 
and pointing out that this luncheon was the 
kind of thing that the association endeavored 
There were between three and 
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which pertains to the matter 
at the time being inquired 
into? 

There are many who hold 
that view. Or, on the other 
hand, is that tribunal perhaps 
in the nature of what lawyers 
call a quasi-judicial one, en- 
dowed only with limited pow- 
ers, to ascertain whether cer- 
tain prescribed rules of law 
are or are not being violated, 
and engaging in such inquiry 
by orderly proceedings in- 
volving the consideration of 
relevant facts and circum- 
stances ? 

Those who favor the first 
and broader view, apparently 
base their conclusions upon 
the supposed changes wrought 
by the transportation act of 
1920. They say that the fa- 
mous section 15-A contains 














So expressed in a single 
sentence, the subject that you 
have listed for consideration 
today really has three parts. One speaks of mileage 
scales as such. Another speaks of the relation of com- 
modity mileage scales to the class rate scales. The third 
involves consideration of the question of whether or not 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has, or rightfully 
may possess, a policy with regard to the other two. 

Now, that is a large order at any time, and if I 
were otherwise competent to discuss those items in their 
fullness, I would be least so today. A Republican this 
morning is not at his best. I take it that the coincidents 
of the listing of this subject here today, the featuring of 
it at the recent annual meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America in Atlanta, the fact that I am asked 
again to discuss the same subject matter both at Balti- 
more and at Brooklyn, New York, along with the current 
publicity that we find given to it in trade periodicals, all 
combine to indicate that there is a healthy and lively in- 
terest now being manifested throughout traffic circles, by 
railroads and shippers alike. 

In this matter of mileage scales and the assumed 
policy of the Commission with regard thereto, it would 
be easy to get somewhat “het-up” on one side or the other, 
and I have at times in reflecting upon my remarks here 
today felt encouraged to talk out somewhat in church, 
but additional regard for the proprieties, and respect for 
what must be some measure of expressing one’s views, 
hecessarily compel me to observe a degree of restraint, 
and not engage in undue partisanship. 


Function of the Committee 


__ Now, it is my impression that whether we are con- 
sidering what we always like to call a substantive ques- 
Hon of law, or an adjective question of procedure, con- 
sidering the Commission, all of our reflections bring us 
to a single inquiry, and that is this: Is the Commission 
a purely administrative tribunal, endowed with the 
broadest powers of discretion, to mold the American 
freight rate structure along what it conceives to be eco- 
nomic lines, and to achieve those ends by a liberality of 
procedure which recognizes but little limitation upon that 





within its essence the notion 
that within given rate-making 
regions charges must be uni- 
form, and that they may be made so through the initia- 
tion of rates by the Commission designed to bring uni- 
form rates into existence, and to recapture the excess 
earnings of those carriers which may be so fortunate 
thereunder as to have any. Those same gentlemen argue 
that the enlarged power in respect to intrastate rates is 
designed to the same end, coupled with the new power to 
prescribe minimum charges. 

It is said that even though the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion in its technical aspect may have passed from the 
statute books, yet, it does contain the implied admission 
that in the remolding of the American rate structure, 
regard shall be given to the freedom of the flow of traffic, 
to the end that the welfare of commerce as a whole shall 
be promoted. It is even said that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the Swift lumber case, and several 
of the United States district courts in what we call the 
salt cases, have committed us to the view that the former 
power of the carriers to adapt their charges to competi- 
tive necessities, has now disappeared. 


Those who think that way, concerning the powers of 
the Commission, quite frankly address their appeal to 
the broadest exercise thereof. They say that mileage 
scales are the inevitable consequnce of such conclusions 
of law as I have just been describing to you. They say 
that mileage scales are the nearest approximation to the 
measurement of the quantity of service, that shippers are 
receiving. They say that that system gives substantial 
equality as between shippers, and tends to equalize the 
welfare of large and small. They say that a mileage 
system crudely approximates an averaging of costs of 
railroad transportation. They say it simplifies their rate 
structures. They say it tends to a diffusion of popula- 
tion, and prevents the undue concentration of it in areas 
of congestion, to the sociological disadvantage of our 
people. They say it prevents destructive competition be- 


tween carriers, and in broad terms gives to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a more fiexible and automatic 
eontrol of railroad revenues. 
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I take it that those are economic considerations which it is 
asserted by many are proper to be taken into account in sus- 
taining the mileage scale theory, if the Commission possesses 
any such powers. é 

Not All on One Side 


But I venture to say that all of the economic considerations 
are not on one side. Obviously, mere quantity of service does 
not measure its value. Clearly, this supposed quality as between 
shippers, said to flow from mileage scales, is a mere accident, 
because there is no equality unless the accident of location 
happens to bring two communities within the same mileage 
block. 

Plainly, a mileage system tends to a localizaiion of industry, 
with a consequent shortening of the average haul, and the 
diminution of ton miles of freight service performed—to the 
disadvantage of the carriers in that respect, because, after all, 
it is ton miles that they are selling, and if they be deprived of 
the opportunity to sell more of them, the difference must be 
made up on that which is left. 

I believe, furthermore, that a mileage system—still speaking 
of the economic phase alone—renders the railroads more vul- 
nerable to the attacks of competitive forms of transportation, 
and most certainly, it has a tendency to lessen the promotive 
initiative of railroad management. 

Lastly, who can say that the grandeur, the glory, the 
prestige of this great nation may not be due to this very con- 
centration of population in our larger cities, giving rise, in turn, 
to the development of our cultural and financial strength? 

I do not now, however, concede that considerations of the 
character I have discussed, either for or against the economic 
wisdom of mileage scales, are of controlling importance. Per- 
haps I may be tinctured too much in my conviction by the 
daily environment of a law practice, but I cannot help thinking 
that the answer to the difficulties with which we are today con- 
fronted is always to be found in a re-examination of the law 
itself. 

I question that the Commission has, or intends to assert, 
the power to remake the American rate structure along lines 
that are dictated, mainly by economic considerations of its 
own selection. 

More than 100 years ago, when the framework of this 
government was being charted out, Chief Justice Marshall 
uttered this declaration of but a few words, which is the bed- 
rock of our whole scheme of government: 


“Ours is a government of law, not of men.” 


And the meaning is plain. It is that there is no place in 
our constitutional scheme of government for the existence of 
any tribunal, subordinate in character, to exercise economic 
dictatorship in this great land of ours. It means that, what- 
ever direction we shall turn, our rights and remedies are to be 
prescribed by law; and it would be a monstrous thing, as I 
view it, were it ever to be established that we have in this 
country any tribunal brought into existence by a legislative 
enactment, and then told: “Function as you will, and in accord- 
ance with your convictions as to what will be in the general 
public interest.” 
and I cannot bring myself to the conviction that anything in 
the interstate commerce act would support an argument that 
that tribunal is endowed with any such broad powers, nor do 
I believe that it consciously claims to possess them. 


No New Powers 


We know that this so-called section 15-A of the act confers 
no new powers. The directions which it gave to the Com- 
mission’ are qualified, in the very language, by the statement 
that the things which congress wished to accomplish by that 
section are to be brought about by the exercise of the existing 
power, to procure just, reasonable and non-prejudicial treight 
rates. 


Those of us who are at this time most actively engaged in 
the consideration of this new power with respect to intrastate 
rates, no matter which side of the controversy we may be on, 
are compelled to agree with each other, that not by any means 
has this new transportation act brought into existence unified 
control over all charges, state and interstate. But on the con- 
trary, a true construction of the act, aided by the declaration of 
the Supreme Court in the Wisconsin and other rates cases, 
leaves us with a distinct understanding that such unified control 
was not in contemplation of congress; that a mere inequality 
of charge between state and interstate rates may or may not 
be unlawful; and that in any event, the ultimate control which 
the Federal authority has, is not of such character as to enable 
it to reach out and regulate the particular rates within a state, 
but rather, to reach only the situation of recalcitrant states, 
the action of which may as a whole be placing an undue limita- 
tion upon the revenue-producing qualities of their rate structures 
—a thing far apart from any supposed power to prescribe 
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mileage scales for rigid and uniform application, state and inter. 
state. 

The minimum rate-making power is a thing in itself cop. 
cerning which seldom any two lawyers agree; but it seems at 
least apparent, if we are to take the indications of the United 
States Court in the lake cargo case, that there is much reason 
to think that no power to prescribe minimum rates has been 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission, except under 
certain special conditions which I need not go into in detail, 
but which relate to the destructive effort of individual carriers 
to burden their own revenues, and to menace the integrity of 
rate structures, as a whole. 

I find nothing in the act which has altered the intent of 
the Supreme Court in its declaration concerning the interstate 
commerce act, before the transportation act of 1920 was passed, 
Rather, does it seem to me that these new powers and new 
directions given to the Commission, are all subordinate to the 
ful and vigorous preservation, not alone of its powers, but the 
limitation on its powers contained in the Act of 1887, as amended 
up to and during 1919. It seems to me, gentlemen, that in any 
consideration of mileage scales, we must keep those elements 
of the law before us. 

I rather think we have all gotten into the habit of for- 
getting; I have, at least. I suppose the only identity that I 
acquired in the field of commerce law, until, perhaps, lately, 
was as one of the counsel in the Southern class rate case— 
although it has been to my disadvantage that few realized in 
that case that I was charged with the singular duties of pre- 
senting arguments both for and against mileage scales, by the 
same client. And I take it as a compliment that the presiding 
commissioner, a year after that case was decided, confessed to 
me that he never yet knew where I stood. 


Section One of the Act 


Section I of the interstate commerce act—what about it? 
Does it lead necessarily to the conclusion that only mileage 
scales are just and reasonable, in the sense of that statute? I 
doubt it. If we are to take the older declaration, the primary 
elements in the determination of reasonable rates, are the value 
of the service and the cost of the service. Now, plainly, value 
of service is not full ymeasured by the quantity of service, be- 
cause it may well happen that while the quantity of service is 
extending with increased distance, its value is becoming less 
to the men concerned with it. 

Cost of service? A mileage system does not even crudely 
express an average of costs. It is about as far removed from 
a response to costs, as it is possible to imagine. I noticed the 
other day that freight cars in this country move an average of 
only 30 miles a day. Where are they the rest of the time? 
They must be in the terminals. Is it surprising, therefore, when 
we find, making all due allowance for the obvious difficulties 
of cost accounting, that probably the average freight car in 
this country, either loaded or empty, moving between our larger 
cities, involves terminal costs of not less than $60? And if that 
be expressed in terms of a carload of 40,000 pounds, we reach 
the surprising result that we start with the knowledge that our 
freight terminal costs are probably not less than $3 per ton, on 
the average. 

I will ask any of you who may choose so to do, today or 
tomorrow, when you return to your. offices, to make simple 
pencil calculations and see where a mileage scale would come 
to if we started with acknowledged terminal costs of $3 per 
ton. Then we have intermediate terminal costs, transfers of 
freight through large yards and gateways, that are not remotely 
reflected in broad territorial mileage scales. We have branch 
lines; we have difficult mountain country; we have variations 
in the densities of traffic both as a whole, and in particular 
commodities. 

We know that what we call classification of freight is not 
remotely based on cost considerations, but in the main is just 
exactly the opposite. And if it were true, which it is not, that 
increasing the charge for first class traffic under a mileage scale 
in any sense reflected a tendency toward increasing cost with 
increasing haul, we certainly know that for everything less than 
first class we are as far removed as it is possible to imagine 
from expressing the relative costs, one class of traffic com- 
pared with another. 


Sections Three and Four 


Sections 3 and 4 in the main read today like they did in 
1887. There is not a line in Section 3 which speaks of equality 
of charge as such. It says that a carrier shall not be guilty of 
undue prejudice—yes. But the measurement of what is and 
what is not undue, involves a multitude of considerations. And 
Section 4 of the Act, passing for a moment that vexing question 
of the Security Clause, and the denial of the right to meet 
potential water competition, is—we have the authority of the 
Supreme Court, the greatest authority, for it—but a concrete 
application of section 3, and involves no new considerations, 
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other than the requirement that before a new violation of the 
long-and-short haul rule shall be created, it must first receive 
the sanction of the Commission, that sanction to be governed by 
principles of law and fact. 

Now, the Supreme Court years ago admonished us that the 
test of undue prejudice, whether under section 3 or section 4, 
ig not a mere disparity in rate. It is something more than that. 
We know to begin with that we must have responsible lines. 
What one carrier does cannot be charged against another. We 
know that in the measurement of human conduct that which is 
due and that which is undue must necessarily be governed in 
large measure by considerations of good faith, and the adapta- 
tion of conduct to the various circumstances of business life. 

Specifically, competition in all of its forms most certainly 
was until 1920 established as a lawful ground for the measure- 
ment of differences in charges, and I find nothing im the new 
statute which even remotely purports to have taken away. that 
power from the railroads. 


Policy of Commission 


It is said that the Commission denies all this, that it has 
a. policy, and that it is tending toward the development of 
mileage scale rate structures in this country. I grant you it 
looks that way. But can it be said that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at any time has asserted the power to 
mold these mileage scales, when opposed on legal considera- 
tions by either carriers or shippers? There may have crept 
into these decisions—and I guess there have—some instances of 
the sort, but rather, if we will undertake to examine the books, 
I think we will find a complete disavowal by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that it possesses the power, in a sense 
arbitrarily, to prescribe mileage rates aginst the assertion of 
legal interest by carriers and shippers, when grounded upon 
relevant and controlling facts. 

There is a subordinate bureau in the Commission which I 
think most of us know is in a broad way of speaking committed 
to a mileage scale system, the records in individual cases to 
the contrary, nothwithstanding. It is one of the internal ad- 
ministrative conditions which prevail in the Commission, to 
the solution of which the minds of a number of men at this 
time are directed. 

Gentlemen, if you will take the pains to freshen your out- 
look to the extent of examining all of the decisions of the Com- 
mission in respect to this matter, at least those of you who are 
opposed to mileage scales will find much comfort. Let us take 
this recent address of Commissioner Eastman, than whom there 
is no commissioner whom I admire more. He is thought to 
be the chief exponent of mileage rate reconstruction in this 
country. And yet, the other day in Boston, responding to an 
insistent demand that he come there and declare himself in 
public, what did he say? He said that there was no power 
on the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission to compel 
railroads against their will either to bring into existence a 
mileage scale, if any other squared with the law, or to take 
from them the power to have a mileage scale if they wanted it. 
He invited the carriers and shippers alike of this country to 
come forward and submit to the Commission in any individual 
case those proper considerations which would argue against a 
mileage system, if any there be, under the law; and even he 
cast doubt upon the economic propriety of a mileage system as 
to the lower grades of traffic, most certainly, if by a mileage 
— is meant the relation of commodity scales to the class 
rates. 

I commend to all of you a critical reading of Commissioner 
Eastman’s recent address in Boston, because it is illuminating, 
if you will look into it with the object in view of seeing the 
limitations which he acknowledges, upon the power of the 
Commission in the respects which we are discussing. 


Southern Class Rate Case 


But that is not all. The southern class rate case ought 
never to have been taken as an index of a trend. Only a few 
people seemed to realize—and it is not surprising, because it is 
a condition local to the south—that in that proceeding we were 
dealing—with what? The record indicated that under the then 
existing Southern Class Rates, 90 per cent of the traffic was 
less than carload, high-grade, short-haul merchandise distribu- 
tion. And what other kind of a system than a mileage system 
has ever been conceived of for business of that kind? There 
was nothing new in it. The railroads in the south had had 
mileage scales in existence for that class of traffic since their 
beginning, despite the basing point system with which most 
of you are familiar. And if you will look at the last few para- 
graphs of that decision, you will find that the Commission in 
terms placed a very definite limitation upon the suggested ex- 
tension of the mileage scale principle, to all situations and 
classes of traffic. 

We say, do we, that joint-line differences have been abro- 
gated? I know of no case where they have been abrogated, 
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except by the matter of mutual consent between the carrier and 
the shipper. Within a few years after the Southern Class Rate 
Case was disposed of, abrogating any differences in rate between 
single and joint-line, the carriers and certain supporting shipper 
interests argued that under the law they were compelled to 
create a difference between single and joint-line charges—at 
least, on the lower grades of traffic; and they were sustained, 
and the Commission itself made a difference between single 
and joint-line haul in what we know as the Southern Sand and 
Gravel Cases. 

State rates? Why, the Commission only a short time ago, 
after first having inaugurated a mileage scale on fertilizer for 
general application throughout the south, definitely refused, 
because of a want of power, and evidence, to interfere with a 
palpable difference in charge, in a given instance, caused by 
the action of one of the states, namely Florida, in permitting 
that mileage structure to go into effect on all kinds of fertilizer 
in that state. The Commission there acknowledged the limita- 
tions upon its power to force general mileage scale treatment, 
when the record before it showed the proper considerations 
under the law, for a different outcome. 

Did not the Commission—I grant you by a closely divided 
vote—lately deal with the operation of the equidistant clause 
under the amended fourth section, and hold, as many of us 
thought it would have to hold, that that clause operates only 
when the relief sought is predicated upon circuity, and that if 
relief be sought on any other ground, it has no application at 
all? In the Adams-Banks lumber cases, did not the Commission 
sanction the whole principle of grouping and specific rate- 
relationships on lumber between the south and north, all of 
which was long after the southern class rate case? Did not the 
Commission allow the carriers operating between Central 
Freight Association Territory and the Gulf ports, rather recently, 
and over the protest of interior intermediate communities, to 
bring into existence new departures from the long-and-short 
haul clause by making lower rates to the Gulf than to inter- 
mediate points in Mississippi, on the ground that under the 
interstate commerce act that was a right which the carriers 
possessed, which had not been taken away from them, upon a 
showing of competition by water from the east—not on the 
same traffic, but competitive traffic of like character, originating 
in the east? Have we not been dealing with coal rates, lumber 
rates, and others, on heavy low-grade traffic, time after time, 
with no thought of mileage scales, in the past? And has not the 
Commission proceeded in case after case to deal with them 
individually under the interstate commerce act? It has. 

It seems to be assumed that the Commission is necessarily 
committed to the course of relating mileage commodity scales 
to the class rates. I find no controlling evidence that such is 
the case, if the affected interest can demonstrate under the 
law that it should not be done. A recent calculation of my own, 
concerning certain rate structures in the south, led me to the 
surprising discovery that of the general southern mileage scales 
prescribed by the Commission within recent years, on individual 
descriptions of traffic, it had made mileage scales not based upon 
class rate relationship in as many cases as it had done other- 
wise; and when I came to reflect, reviewing partly my own 
professional contact in many of those cases, upon the reasons 
for the differences, it was easy to recall that in each particular 
case there was asserted some lawful reason why relation to 
the class rates should not me prescribed. In those cases where 
it had been prescribed, I know of none in which it was resisted 
either by the carriers or by the shippers. 

Explanation of Trend 


What, then, is the explanation of what seems to be popularly 
assumed to be a trend that is now beyond the possibility of 
interruption? I think we are all to blame, carriers and shippers 
alike. Have we not acquiesced, perhaps without due reflection, 
in a tendency which has been accentuated in the course of time 
toward ends that we oppose? Have we not rather, by our own 
course of conduct, engaged within broad territorial rate pro- 
ceedings, reached a point of cumbersomeness, wherein in- 
dividual rights and interests were completely submerged? In 
those proceedings, what have we done? Have we gone back to 
the elementals? Have the proponents of a mileage scale in a 
given instance sought by their evidence to justify it on legal 
grounds? And have the opponents by their consideration of 
evidence and law, undertaken to appeal to the Commission 
against it? I rather think we have not. 

Have we not all been “lying down” on the job? Have 
we not gotten into a groove of assumption, which is not truly 
warranted, either by the law itself, or the Commission’s own 
acknowledgment of the limitations upon its power? Has not 
the time come for us to be stimulated to a frank examination of 
this subject, from its legal aspect? Has not the time come 
when our good friends the carriers may give serious thought to 
the question whether it is not their immediate responsibility to 
resist what is described as a tendency, bearing in mind that a 
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shipper cannot under the law compel a railroad to leave in 
existence a disparity of rates, if the railroad itself will not 
defend that disparity on some proper ground? 

It may be that our railroad organizations are deficient in 
point of numbers, so far as commerce work is concerned. , All 
of us know that the majority at least of railroad commerce 
lawyers receive for an entire year of work, compensation that 
scarcely resembles that which the ind°-nendent practitioner may 
frequently enjoy for one particular c Do we not all know 
also that the railroad lawyers are tossea from one place to 
another, and often asked to begin at 9:30 in the morning in 
the trial of a case that they never heard of until the night 
before? 

I suppose, as to class traffic in this country, most of the 
water is over the dam, unless some fearless carrier chooses to 
single out of the class rate structure some particular traffic, or 
some parts of it, and boldly proclaim its lawful right to give 
regard to its own particular welfare. 

But whether that be true or not as to class rates, we have 
not really done more than deal with but a small part of the 
American rate structure, if we think in terms of traffic rather 
than rates. 

Those of you who are interested in particular traffic still 
have ample time to profit by these deliberations on this subject, 
and begin to examine the matters into which we have gone at 
some length here today. Do not quit; do not lie down on the 
job. If you want a.mileage scale, and think you can support it, 
by the facts and the law, go to it. If you do not want it, stand 
up and fight—and I am appealing as much in that regard to the 
carriers, as I am to the shippers. Because, to say the least, 
gentlemen, is it not ungracious for all of us to appear time after 
time before the Commission formally, and not engage in dis- 
cussion such as this, but take advantage of their being in Wash- 
ington and our being here, to talk about them somewhat behind 
their backs? Do we not owe it to that tribunal, than which 
there is none more industrious or faithful in our government, 
to address ourselves directly to it in a proper and dignified way, 
in orderly proceedings, in which we place our reliance upon 
what we believe to be the facts and the law? 

So, gentlemen, as I said in the beginning, and as I repeat 
now, I belong to that school of thought which conceives of the 
Commission as a quasijudicial tribunal, endowed with important 
but limited powers, the functions of which are to be manifested 
in the application of definite rules of law to ascertain the facts 
proven in orderly proceedings; and I think it behooves us all, 
particularly those of us who are charged with these immediate 
responsibilities, to encourage that tribunal to limit itself, to 
the ends that ours may be a government of law, and not of men. 


STREET AND AIR TRAFFIC 


Uniformity in state and national laws applicable to street 
and air traffic was urged by a Series of speakers at a two-day 
session on traffic and aviation, at Chicago, November 5 and 6, 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The problems of a nation on wheels were thoroughly 
aired and recommendations were made with respect to state 
and municipal activities concerning both highway traffic and 
aviation. Some 200 representatives from eight states were in 
attendance, the meeting being the third of a series of eight 
sectional meetings being held by the national chamber of com- 
merce, with the cooperation of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America and the National Conference of Street 
and Highway Safety. The Chicago Association of Commerce 
assisted with local arrangements. 

One of the objects of the conferences was explained at the 
opening session, November 5, by Colonel Alvin B. Barber, man- 
ager of the transportation division of the national chamber of 
commerce. “A uniform motor vehicle code for all the states 
in the country is the object sought by these conferences, and 
the value of such a uniform code is proved by the fact that in 
states where such exists there has been a reduction of from 25 
to 30 per cent in motor accidents and deaths,” he said. 

A joint session of the highway and aviation representatives 
opened the conference, following which group meetings of the 
two divisions were held. The opening session was addressed by 
W. R. Abbott, vice-president of the north central division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; Colonel Robert 
Isham Randolph, president of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce; W. R. Dawes, former president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and others. 

State programs for the construction of airways, sjmilar to 
state road building programs, were urged by John R. Cautley, 
secretary of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, speaking 
before the aviation section. Further extension of weather report- 
ing service in connection with aviation and zoning of territory 
adjacent to airports were among the other needs outlined in the 
aviation meetings. 

At the conclusion of the two-day session, both divisions of 
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the meeting submitted written statements of “conclusions.” 
That dealing with aviation presented a series of recommenda- 
tions, including one commending the work of the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce and urging “continued 
increased effort on this program.” Others favored the exempt- 
ing of aircraft fuel from gas taxes, “location of airports and/or 
landing fields with respect to existing and probable future 
ground and water transportation facilities,” and adoption of the 
uniform airport field rules recommended by the Department of 
Commerce. 

“Street and highway triffic and commercial aeronautics 
present problems of far reaching importance to business and 
the general public,” said the report of the street and highway 
traffic group. “In some respects, notably in the need of uniform 
legislation and regulation and the provision of more adequate 
facilities, these two industries have much in common. In other 
respects widely different considerations must be applied in the 
efforts to solve the problems facing these agencies of trans- 
portation.” 

Congestion, delays and other inefficiencies in street and 
highway traffic account for an economic loss exceeding two bil- 
lion dollars, it was estimated, in addition to a loss of approx- 
imately one billion due to serious accidents. 

Protection and separation of railway grade crossings were 
advocated, as well as of highway intersections. Such protection 
had proceeded satisfactorily in the states at large in the terri- 
tory covered by the meeting, it was stated, but little progress 
had been made in the vicinity of the larger cities, “where the 
principal problems exist.” 


AVIATION TRAINING 


To acquaint those who contemplate entering the field of 
aeronautics with methods of acquiring training and also with 
some of the opportunities for employment, the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce has published a special 
bulletin, entitled “Aviation Training.” 

“The past few years have witnessed a gratifying growth 
and development in commercial aeronautics, and with it have 
come opportunities for those persons properly trained and 
qualified,” the bulletin says. “From a stage of experimentation 
and uncertainty, flying has emerged as a new and promising 
industry. The fact that the aircraft industry is in a stage of 
development makes entrance into this field very attractive. 

“The different positions in the field of aeronautics demand 
various types of training and experience, and education in cer- 
tain basic lines will often lead to other and higher positions if 
the individual possesses the qualifications and necessary train- 
ing. The desirability of careful and adequate preparation can- 
not be overemphasized.” 

Some of the typical important positions in the aeronautic 
industry, including those presented in flying operations, ground 
operations, and the business phase, are listed. 

The question, “What does aviation offer to women?” is 
discussed by the bulletin as follows: 


There seems to be no remaining doubt that women can and will 
take an active part in the development of aviation. While up to 
this time flying by women has been largely for sport and pleasure, 
nevertheless a number of women have found responsible positions 
in the commercial phase of aeronautics. What the future holds in 
store for the feminine enthusiasts can best be judged perhaps by a 
— at some of the positions filled by women up to the present 

me. 


The bulletin then lists such positions as pilots, airport 
hostesses, aircraft saleswomen, accessory saleswomen, and deco- 
rators of aircraft cabin interiors. The bulletin may be obtained 
without charge from the aeronautics branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


AIR-RAIL HOOKUP 

A new air-rail hookup, whereby planes of the Rapid Air 
Lines, between Omaha and Kansas City, will make connections 
with Chicago & North Western trains in and out of Omaha to 
Chicago and Minneapolis-St. Paul, has been announced by North 
Western officials. The new tie-up is the third of the year to 
be made by the Chicago & North Western, the others involving 
air lines across Lake Michigan, between Milwaukee and Michi- 
gan points, and between the Twin Cities and Spokane, Wash. 
Under the new arrangement, ticket agents of the North Western 
will be able to provide through tickets from points on the rail- 
road through to Kansas City by way of Omaha. Fare for this 
type of ticket will include transportation between the downtown 
section of Omaha and the airport terminal of Rapid Air lines. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION DINNER 
The Alumni Association of the College of Advanced Traffic 
will hold its annual dinner and election of officers at the Boston 
Oyster House November 18, 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate Minimum vs. Classifica- 
tion Exception 


New York.—Question: An interstate carrier publishes a 
commodity tariff on iron and steel articles, listing about 200 
items, all of which are subject to carload minimum weight of 
40,000 pounds. 

On this tariff cover under caption “Classification” appears 
the customary phrase: 


Governed, except _as otherwise provided herein, by the Official 
Classification I. C. C. No. 50 * * * and by exceptions to said Classifica- 
tion * * * R. R., I. C. C. No. * * * and by supplements to or successive 
issues of said publications. 


The same carrier also publishes Exceptions to the Official 
Classification which specifically provide a lower carload mini- 
mum than 40,000 pounds on certain items listed in the com- 
modity tariff. 

The Exceptions to the Official Classification carry this 
phrase on the cover: 


Applicable only in connection with tariffs making reference to 
I. C. C. and P. S. C. of New York numbers thereof. 


Both issues are filed with the P. S. C. of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Should the higher or lower minimum weight be applied on 
carload shipments of commodities provided with a specific mini- 
— lower than 40,000 pounds, by the Exceptions to the Classi- 

cation? 


Answer: In rule 7-A of Tariff Circular No. 20 it is provided: 


_ Where a commodity rate, either distance or mileage, or specific, 
is named in a tariff from origin to destination such commodity rate, 
except as otherwise provided in sections (b) and (c) of this rule and 
in rule 27, is the applicable rate and the only rate that may be used 
via the route or routes over which the commodity rate applies, even 
though a class rate (except as provided in rule 27), or some combina- 
tion of rates may make lower. 


A rate and its minimum weight are inseparable (Timmons 
vs. B. C. & A. Ry. Co., 55 I. C. C. 495), and therefore the pub- 
lication of a commodity rate, except under alternative provisions 
as authorized in rule 7 (b) of Tariff Circular 20, removes the 
application of a class rate, including the minimum weight pro- 
vided in connection therewith. 

See, in this connetcion, Worden-Allen Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 42 I. C. C. 362, in which case the Commission held that, 
where a specific commodity rate is published in a tariff, a lower 
rate made by using the class N rating carried in an exception 
Sheet may not be used. 


Demurrage on Cars Used in Intraplant Service but Without 
Being Unloaded—Character of Shipment Changed in Intra- 
plant Service 


Ohio.—Question: We will appreciate any help you can give 
uS In solving a demurrage problem which is confronting us. 
The question has to do with a steel tank loaded on a flat car 
Shipped to us to be lined with rubber. The work of preparing 
the tank for lining and the actual lining thereof is performed 
While the tank is on the car. In other words, there is no actual 
Unloading. The inbound movement of the plain tank is at one 
tate, while the outbound movement of the rubber-lined tank is 
at a higher rate. 

The carrier is endeavoring to apply straight demurrage rules 
and charges, whereas we desire to include such cars in our 
average agreement. The carrier points to rule 9, section E, 
reading: “A party who enters into this average agreement shall 
hot be entitled to include therein cars subject to rule 2, section 
, that are held for reconsignment, diversion or reshipment.” 
Note 4 states: “A reshipment is the making of a new contract 


by which under a new rate the original lading, without being 
unloaded, is reforwarded in the same car to another destination.” 
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We are not prepared to admit that the outbound movement 
is a reshipment for the reason that the character of the ship- 
ment has changed entirely. It not only moves out under a dif- 
ferent classification and at a higher rate, but the shipping weight 
has increased to the extent of the weight of the rubber lining, 
a matter of a good many hundreds of pounds. 

We feel that our situation while not identical, is closely 
comparable with the one contained in item 2, section A, para- 
graph 2, which reads: “When the same car is both unloaded 
and reloaded, each transaction will be treated as independent 
of the other; except that, when loading is begun before unloading 
is completed, the free time for loading shall not begin to run 
until the first 7 a. m. after unloading is completed.” Our point 
is that if the loading is begun before unloading is completed 
a car is never completely light during its period of detention. 
To that extent our situation is the same. 

What we desire is to consider the car as being placed for 
unloading until we begin to apply the rubber lining and to 
consider it placed for loading from that time on. If this is not 
permissible we can, of course, defeat the tariff by the simple 
expedient of using our crane to lift the tank from the car mo- 
mentarily, then replacing it. If necessary, we could go a step 
farther by lifting the tank from the car and holding it suspended 
while the car is pulled and another spotted in its place. It is 
our judgment that this momentary unloading comprises a vain 
and useless act and that there is nothing in law which compels 
a shipper to perform such a deed. What is your opinion? 

Answer: It is our opinion that this flat car was subject 
to the average agreement. Rule 9 of the demurrage rules pro- 
vides that the agreement will cover ail cars subject to demur- 
rage which have been held for loading or unloading, except cars 
described in section E of rule 9. None of these exceptions cover 
unless it be rule 2-B covering cars held for diversion, reconsign- 
ment or reshipment, as claimed by the carrier. In our opinion, 
when the consignee commenced work on the tank in its plant 
without physically unloading the car, it appropriated the car 
to intraplant service and it remained in intraplant service until 
the tank was relined and ready for shipment outbound. Up to 
the time work commenced on the tank, therefore, the car was 
being held for unloading, and after that time it was still being 
held by the consignee for its own purposes. The disposition 
made of the inbound car was not reshipment but intraplant 
service. This status of the car intervened between the inbound 
transportation movement and the outbound transportation move- 
ment. There was no connection between the two transportation 
movements, therefore, the latter could not be the purpose for 
which the car was held, on the inbound movement. 

In American Smelting & Refining Company vs. L. V. R. R., 
56 I. C. C. 195, the Commission said, with reference to “cars which 
came into the plant, or which went out of the plant, under load, 
and which, while within the plant, were used in intraplant serv- 
ice by complainant: 


The tariff provided demurrage charges on all cars which moved 
interstate, inbound or outbound, and which were detained in any 
manner by complainant, whether for intraplant service or otherwise. 
Rule 1 of the tariff provided that ‘‘cars’’ held for or by consignors 
or consignees for loading, unloading . . or for any other purpose, 
are subject to these demurrage rules .... The purpose for which 
such cars were detained within complainant’s plant, and the manner 
in which complainant used them there after the free time granted 
by the tariff, are immaterial. For the detention of such cars held 
within complainant’s plant for loading or unloading or other purposes, 
rule 9 of the demurrage tariff, which embraces the average agreement, 
should have been applied. 


The Commission further said in this case: 


The cars taken from defendant were not used for the transporta- 
tion of property; defendant rendered no service in connection with 
them in transportation or otherwise; they were used only for the in- 
dividual requirements of complainant and were thereby detained from 
defendant’s possession and removed from ordinary service in trans- 
portation during such time. 


It is clear to us that if the car has been thus removed from 
ordinary transportation service, and its contents have been put 
through some plant process, as in this case, the carrier cannot 
correctly contend that the outbound movement is a “reshipment” 
under which the inbound original lading is reforwarded under 
a new contract without being unloaded. We think there was at 
least a constructive unloading of the car in so far as trans- 
portation service is concerned and that the Commission would 
so hold. At any rate, we are of the opinion that this was not a 
reshipment within the meaning of the demurrage rule, for the 
original lading has been changed, though not physically un- 
loaded. The outbound commodity is a different commodity from 
the inbound. 

In Chestnut Lumber Company vs. Director-General, 89 I. C. C. 
236, involving penalty charges on lumber held for reconsignment 
or reshipment, it was shown that some of the cars on arrival 
at the stop-over point were placed for unloading, part of their 
contents removed and later restored. These cars were certainly 
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not unloaded. Quoting rule 2-B of the demurrage tariff, and 
the same definition of “Reshipment” as is now carried in these 
rules, the Commission said these cars were “reshipments.” 
They had not been unloaded and the lading outbound was the 
original lading; it had not been changed. Mere breaking of the 
bulk did not constitute unloading the car, according to the Cem- 
mission, so long as the removed portion was restored to the 
car from which it was unloaded. 

Involved in this case was another class of shipments. As 
to these, the cars were placed for unloading, part of the con- 
tents removed, and other material taken from stock substituted, 
and the cars then sent forward. The Commission said as to 
these: , 


In the case of the cars which were partly unloaded and reloaded 
with material taken from complainant’s stock, the subsequent move- 
ments must be considered as new and distinct shipments rather than 
as reshipments or reconsignments. 


As to these cars the penalty charge was held inapplicable; 
it applied only to “reshipments” as defined in rule 2-B. Obvi- 
ously the holding that this class was not “reshipments” could 
not be predicated upon whether they were or were not unloaded. 
Taking out some of the goods did not amount to unloading the 
shipment in the first class of cases; it could not amount to un- 
loading in the latter class. As to these the bulk of the original 
lading was never removed from the car. Classifying these cars 
as not being reshipments then, must have been based upon 
the change in the character of the inbound lading. We think 
the Commission’s arrangement of the classes of shipments in- 
volved in this case also supports this view. It said: 


Certain of the cars were partly unloaded by complainant and re- 
loaded with the identical materials which comprised the original 
ladings. The ladings of others were changed by the substitution or 
addition of similar commodities taken from complainant’s stock, and 
still other cars were moved after the seals were broken without the 
ladings having been disturbed. 

Limitation of Actions—Settlement of Equalization of Mileage on 
Private Car Accounts 


Georgia.—Question: Please advise your opinion and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decisions, if any, with reference 
to equalization of tank car mileage privately owned as outlined 
in A. R. A. Mileage Tariff No. 7-E, I. C. C. 1677, or subsequent 
reissues, if any. 

We understand in case of excess empty mileage at the ac- 
counting period June 30 each year, this excess can be balanced 
off the ensuing six months with an equal amount of loaded miles, 
at the same time if the owner has an excess amount of loaded. 
miles on June 30, this excess continues as a credit for the 
ensuing twelve months. 

It appears to us the correct interpretation of rules 3 and 11 of 
A. R. A. Tariff 7-E, I. C. C. 1677, is that in case of excess empty 
miles on June 30, the accounting period, if these excess miles 
(empty) are not balanced off with loads the ensuing six months 
or by December 31 of the same year, the carriers have the right 
to bill the owner at tariff rates. However, if the carriers fail 
to notify and bill the owner promptly after December 31, we 
take the position the carriers have lost their right to subse- 
quently bill the owner, because the tariff itself specifically pro- 
vides billing must be done at the expiration of the ensuing six 
months, or after December 31, if the empty miles had not been 
equalized with loads before December 31 of that same year. We 
do not think this tariff contemplates or can reasonably be con- 
strued to mean that carriers have the right to bill an owner 
after the succeeding accounting period or June 30 of the next 
year after the empty mileage is alleged to have accrued. The 
tariff provides the succeeding six months, and we take the 
position if this provision is not exercised by the carriers and 
another accounting period passes before they decide to bill the 
owner, that the carriers are estopped from collecting the charges 
on the unequalized empty mileage. Were it not for this six 
months’ rule, the carriers would be billing tank-car owners sev- 
eral years later for alleged unequalized empty mileage, which, 
of course, would be a serious burden on the car owners as well 
as on the carriers in taking care of very old records that would 
possibly never be used. 

Answer: The current issue of the Equalization of Mileage 
Tariff is No. 7-G, Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 2209, but the rule regard- 
ing settlements on private tank cars is the same today as it 
was when No. 7-E, I. C. C. No. 1677, was in effect. Nothing is 
said in this tariff or preceding issues about the necessity of 
the carrier’s rendering a bill at the end of the extra six months’ 
period (ordinarily December 31) in case there is a residue of 
excess empty mileage at that time, nor are we able to locate 
any provision stating the carrier must render a bill at any other 
time. ‘The following is the substance of the rule: 


Should the aggregate empty mileage of any owner’s cars on June 
30th of each year, or at the close of any such yearly period as may 
be mutually agreed upon, exceed the aggregate loaded mileage . 
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such excess must be paid for by the owner, either by an equivalent 
loaded mileage during the succeeding six months, or at tariff rates 
without minimum, plus the mileage allowance that has been paid by 
the railroads to the owners on such excess empty mileage. 


This rule unqualifiedly requires the shipper to pay for the 
final excess of empty mileage at the tariff rate. It does not 
seem to be essentially different from the rule of law which 
requires the shipper to pay the tariff rates on his shipments, 
and this law is not conditioned upon presentation of a freight 
bill by the carrier. The law requires the carrier to collect and 
the shipper to pay the amounts called for by the published tariff. 

Paragraph (2), section 3, of the interstate commerce act 
provides that no carrier by railroad subject to the act shall 
deliver or relinquish possession at destination of any freight 
transported by it until all tariff rates and charges thereon have 
been paid, except under rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commission. However, as everyone knows, the 
carriers are constantly violating this law in the improper ap. 
plication of their tariffs resulting in undercharges. Congress 
was apparently mindful of this, for in paragraph (3), section 
16, of the act, the carriers are allowed three years from delivery 
of the individual shipment in which to sue for and collect any 
or all amounts past due on such shipment. We believe that, by 
analogy, even if the mileage equalization tariff had carried a 
provision that the carrier must bill the shipper for the final 
excess on December 31, or some other date, and failed to do so, 
it would still have the full statutory period in which to collect 
its charges. In fact, the carrier must exhaust its legal remedies 
to collect them. Section 6 of the act provides that the carrier 
shall not demand, collect, or receive any more or less than the 
amount required by its tariff. 

The law is also well established that the shipper is charged 
equally with the carrier of knowledge of the rates, rules and 
charges established by tariff. We believe the shipper has it 
within his means to determine the amount of the final excess 
of empty mileage, and, if so, the law is mandatory that he should 
pay them when due. If only the carrier can determine the 
amount due, then we think the shipper has no duty to pay 
until the carrier presents the bill. If the carrier cannot at this 
late date determine the amount due on the old balance of mile- 
age it would not be able to prove its claim in court. If it can 
show now what is due, and if the statute of limitations has not 
cut off its claim, we do not see how its claim can be avoided 
on the ground that a bill has not heretofore been rendered. The 
same defense might be set up against any ordinary undercharge 
bill, i. e., that the carrier had not previously demanded the full 
amount at the time when it accrued, but that would be of no 
avail. 

Routing and Misrouting—Terminal Delivery 


Alabama.—Question: Please give us case reference involving 
the following situation: 

Shipper furnished initial line bill of lading, routed via A, B 
and C railroads for consignee’s storeroom, giving street location. 
Railroad C, indicated in the bill of lading, did not reach des- 
tination and it was necessary for them to deliver to a connec- 
tion not specified in shipper’s bill of lading. Railroad C de- 
livered the car to railroad X, who took the car to destination, 
but consignee’s warehouse was not located on their line nor 
did they have interchange facilities with railroads W and Y, 
necessitating back haul of some fifteen or twenty miles to near- 
est interchange point, the delivering carrier assessing consignee 
for this back haul in addition to the regular rate. 

Can railroad C be held for misrouting when they could have 
made delivery to the proper line? 

Is railroad X responsible in accepting a shipment for a 
point on their line when they could or should have known they 
could not make delivery? 

Answer: In Ohio Iron & Metal Company vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C. 703, the Commission, in effect, held that car- 
riers could not be expected to know on what line a consignee is 
located; that if the shipper desires delivery made by a certain 
line at destination he should so state in the bill of lading; that 
if two or more lines reach the destination, and, because of the 
shipper’s failure to state delivery desired, the shipment arrives 
via a line other than that on which the consignee’s plant is 
located, or the one most convenient to his plant, the carriers 
may not be charged with misrouting. 

In our opinion, carrier C is not liable under the decision 
in the above referred to case. That carrier X is not liable is 
apparent from the decision in Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Southern Railway Co., 115 I. C. C. 625. Under the facts in 
this case a shipment moved from Johnston, S. C., to Elizabeth, 
N. J., routed over the Pennsylvania Railroad. Delivery speci- 
fied in the bill of lading was “National Biscuit Company Siding,” 
which is located on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. Hold- 
ing that the shipment was not misrouted, the Commission said: 


The car arrived at Elizabeth, was placed for delivery by the 
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THERE’S ECONOMY 


in manufacturing and distributing 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


MANUFACTURING 


New England has been known 
always for its quality products. 
Skilled and unskilled labor, in- 
telligent and highly productive, 
is available at reasonable rates. 
Power is developed to an extent 
surpassing most sections of the 
country,—and at low cost. Rail- 
road service is at highest stand- 
ards of speed and dependability. 


As a result of the cotton textile 
readjustment, plants are avail- 
able for sale or lease at costs pro- 
bably lower just now than any- 
where in the United States. 
Communities are eager to serve 
established industries,—as well 
as to attract new ones. 


The Simonds Saw & Steel Com- 
pany, nationally known manu- 
facturers doing business for 80 
years with headquarters at 
Fitchburg, Mass., have just decided to build there a 
new plant to cost $1,500,000. They are to transfer 
to Fitchburg shops which are now operating at 
Chicago. 


Plant after plant in New England has been similarly 
expanded in the past two or three years. A number 
of new industries have come in from other sections. 
New England is growing industrially. The tide 
which was involved in the cotton textile readjust- 
ment has definitely turned. 





* Jet’s consider « se * 


DISTRIBUTION 


New England, with 2% of the 
nation’s area, 7% of its popula- 
tion, 17% of its savings deposits, 
concentrates wealth and popula- 
tion to an extent unmatched in 
any other section of the coun- 
try. This is the rich and compact 
market to which distributors 
are turning increased attention. 


Warehouse facilities of modern 
type, ranging from the simplest 
space to complete service, are 
available at costs which will 
interest you, tied in with rail- 
road facilities which spell real 
savings. Waterfront locations 
at rail-heads offer further ad- 
vantages. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad, 
serving directly four of the six 
New England states, offers the 
most strategic rail location for 
New England distribution. A railroad renewed by 
expenditures of $100,000,000 in recent years, the 
new Boston and Maine provides thoroughly modern 
facilities. It is organized to be of assistance to 
industries and distributors who are, or who may 
locate, on its lines. 


The Industrial Development Department of the Bos- 
ton and Maine will be glad to develop for you the 
facts as to plant, power, labor, rail rates, service, etc. 
Write us. 


Minute Man Service 










* * * 
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Pennsylvania at its freight-station yard in Elizabeth, and the con- 
signee was notified of its arrival. On June 24, 1922, consignee ordered 
the car reconsigned to ‘‘National Biscuit Sidin a Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J. All charges to follow.’’ Under proper 
routing instructions the rate of 43.5 cents was applicable from Johns- 
ton to the siding of the National Biscuit Company on the rails of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey at Elizabeth. The mere designa- 
tion of the siding of the National Biscuit Company at Elizabeth, with- 
out specifying fhe name of the carrier on whose rails the siding 
was located, was not sufficient to insure delivery of the car at the 
rate of 43.5 cents. Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
28 I. C. C. 703; Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. 
co. wi. ©. €. ee. 


Routing and Misrouting—Carrier Must Observe Shipper’s Routing 
Instructions 


Ohio.—Question: On June 15, 1928, we shipped a carload 
of house heating furnaces, fifth class, to Belle Fourche, S. D., 
via the following carriers: C. C. C. & St. L.-St. Louis, C. B. & 
Q.-Omaha, and C. & N. W. beyond. 

The writer, after this length of time, has been notified that 
according to this routing the rate would be 8 cents higher than 
through the Chicago gateway. The writer was unaware of this 
difference in rate over the different routing, and, from the fact 
that the initial carrier was unaware of that fact at that time 
and failed to notify the writer of same, the question did not come 
up for settlement until recently. 

We would like to receive an opinion from you as to the 
legality of the claim. 

Answer: It is the duty of the initial carrier to obey the 
shipping instructions furnished by a shipper. When a shipper 
names the carriers that are to transport a shipment it must be 
assumed that he is relying upon his own investigations, and 
that for some reason he considers it expedient that the shipment 
move via the route indicated by him. Duluth Log Co. vs. M. & 
I. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C. 627. Unless the rate applicable via the 
Chicago gateway was shown in the bill of lading there was no 
conflict in the routing instructions and the decision in the above 
referred to case is applicable. 

Under the provisions of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the 
interstate commerce act a carrier may bring action for the 
recovery of its charges or any part thereof within three years 
after the date of the delivery of the shipment. 


Sales—C. |. F. 


California—Question: Would you please advise if the term 
“C. I. F.” on steel shipped from east coast to west coast via 
water will include all costs delivered at Seattle, including wharf- 
age, but excluding loading into cars? 

This steel is destined to Alaska Territory and freight in- 
surance costs are prepaid by shipper. Cost of wharfage and 
loading into cars at destination port is collected from consignee 
or vendee. We are of the opinion that the steel should be laid 
down at destination port without any cost to purchaser just as 
if it were bought from stock at delivery port. 

Please explain to us the obligations under the term C. I. F. 

Answer: The term “C. I. F.” is used where a seller desires 
to quote a price covering the cost of the goods, the marine in- 
surance on the goods, and all transportation charges to the port 
of delivery. Under such a quotation the seller must: 


(1) Make freight contract and pay freight charges sufficient to 
carry goods to agreed destination. 

(2) Take out and pay for necessary marine insurance. 

(3) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have been 
delivered alongside the ship, and clean ocean bill of lading and in- 
surance policy have been delivered to the buyer, or his agent. (Seller 
is not responsible for the delivery of goods at destination, nor for 
payment by the underwriters of insurance claims.) 

(4) Provide war risk insurance, where necessary, 
account. 


for buyer’s 


The buyer must: 


(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, and must 
make all claims to which he may be entitled under the insurance 
directly on the underwriter. 

; (2) Take delivery and pay costs of discharge, lighterage and land- 
= at foreign port of destination in accordance with bill of lading 
clauses. 

(3) Pay foreign customs duties and wharfage charges, if any. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route 


Illinois —Question: We issued a bill of lading on a car of 
feed at Peoria, Ill., with destination Edmeston, N. Y., with 
complete routing inserted in the bill of lading via R. I., E. J. E., 
N. K. P., L. V., N. Y. O. & W. The bill of lading also carried 
a through rate that would have applied had the bill of lading 
shown routing in connection with the N. Y. C. in place of the 
ee: Ve 

We contend that the initial carrier should have notified us 
that rates would not apply via the L. V. in view of the fact 
proper rates were inserted on the bill of lading. Can you advise 
a ruling to the effect that the specification of rates on a bill 
of lading should be observed and the shipment routed by the 
initial carrier accordingly? 
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Answer: Where both a rate and route are shown in a bill 
of lading and the rate does not apply via the route specified, it 
is the duty of the initial carrier to obtain further and definite 
instructions from the consignor and its failure so to do renders 
it liable for any damages to the complainant which may have 
resulted therefrom. Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. ys, 
Cc. N. 0. & FT. &.. Ry. Co. 156 ¥. C..C. 256. 

Under the decision in the above referred to case recovery 
may be had of the difference between the rate via the route over 
which the shipment moved and the rate specified in the bill 
of lading, i. e., that applicable in connection with the L. V., in 
the event that charges in excess of that rate have been collected. 


Rates—Rating on Component Parts Versus Finished Article 


Illinois —Question: Referring to your answer to “Ohio” in 
The Traffic World of September 6, 1930, page 592, may I express 
my friendly disagreement with you on the rating which you sug- 
gest on Christmas tree light outfits, without lamps? 

If, as your Ohio correspondent states, these outfits consist 
of one plug, a few feet of electric wiring and some sockets, they 
are correctly and completely described for transportation pur- 
poses in item 26, page 189, of C. F. C. 6, and ratable as second 
class articles in Official Classification territory. 


There is nothing in item 26 regarding the various articles 
being connected or disconnected, and the fact that a combination 
of such articles, without further processing or manufacture, 
might produce a means for lighting trees is not in itself suffi- 
cient reason for placing such articles combined in the “N. O. 8.” 
category. However, since no lamps are included in the ship- 
ments, they are not Christmas tree lighting outfits. 


The shipper is not describing them properly for transporta- 
tion purposes when he calls them “lighting outfits.” Before 
applying the “Electric Appliance N. O. I. B. N.” rating it is 
necessary to find out what such outfits consist of. They are 
not complete lighting outfits, as they cannot light or illuminate. 
They are simply a combination of plugs, sockets and wiring— 
nothing more—and as such are properly ratable under item 26, 
page 189, of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6. 


Lastly, assuming that we use the “Electric Appliances N. 0. 
I. B. N.” description (item 14, page 191), each plug, socket and 
length of wiring is an electric appliance (see item 26, page 189). 
We are then confronted with the fact that we are applying an 
N. O. I. B. N. rating on articles which are specifically ‘I. B. N.” 
in item 26, page 189, which presents an impossible situation. 


Answer: As we interpret the ratings published under the 
heading of “Electric Appliances” on pages 186 to 191, inclusive, 
of Consolidated Classification, an article consisting of two or 
more parts need not be a complete article, that is, one which 
is complete in all its component parts. It may be even a single 
unit which, when added to other units, will constitute a com- 
plete article. See, for instance, the rating under item 21 on 
page 188 on eyebolts and the rating on fan blades, electric, in 
item 22 on page 188. 


Therefore, in our opinion, the article in question is properly 
rated under the heading of Electrical Appliances, N. O. I. B. N,, 
even though not entirely complete. 


In so far as the application of the rating published in item 
26 on page 189 to the article in question is concerned, the fact 
that the item does not state that the several articles listed therein 
must not be connected with wiring is not a basis for applying 
the rating to an appliance such as the one in question. To 
make the rating published in item 26 applicable it would be 
necessary to state therein that it does apply where the articles 
are connected one to the other with wiring. This the item does 
not do. 


GOLDEN STATE BIRTHDAY 


Observance of the twenty-eighth anniversary of the Golden 
State Limited, between Chicago and Los Angeles, was featured 
by the passenger department of the Rock Island Lines Sunday, 
November 2, under the direction of L. M. Allen, vice-president 
and passenger traffic manager. The train was decorated and 4 
special birthday dinner was served. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads the middle of August had 1,514,367 em- 
ployes to whom total compensation of $215,756,280 was paid 
for that month, according to wage statistics compiled by the 
bureau of statistics of the Commission from carrier reports. 
Compared with the returns for the corresponding month of last 
year, the summary for August this year showed a decrease in 
the number of employes of. 245,186, or 13.93 per cent, and the 
total compensation showed a decrease of $44,229,054, or 17.01 
per cent. 
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This FLEET PROVIDES | THEMAN-MADE PORT 


More Than Transportation 






_— bre ited 
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An American ship taking aboard hardwood lumber at Beaumont, Texas 


ei economical delivery of your merchandise to 
foreign ports, is only one job the new American Mer- 
chant Marine does for you. 


It is a prime force in the discovery and development of 
new markets. Picking up the overflow of production, it 
helps keep the wheels of industry turning; provides for 
steady employment. When you use it, you contribute to a 
national prosperity that benefits you. 


With the hundreds of modern ships in the 17 lines be- 
longing to the United States Shipping Board, and those in 
the lines developed by it but now privately owned, the 
American Merchant Marine offers you world-wide service. 


Available, too, is authoritative information on all prob- 
lems pertinent to foreign trade expansion. Write for details. 


* * * 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
DIXIE UK LINE 
*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AMERICAN HAMPTON 
ROADS LINE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 
YANKEE LINE 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
ORIOLE LINES 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
Z ‘Mhece° e280, TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 

These American Flag ships can handle TEXAS UKAY LINE 

your imports, as well - tc exports. An TEXAS STAR LINE 

American vessel discharging salt at New * Accommodations available for a limited 
leans. number of passengers on these lines 





Sie 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(RS canner eee LE RASA 





that made good 


» HOUSTON « 


The Prairie Town with Sea-Going 
Ambitions 


A few years ago the small inland town of 
Houston decided to be a Port. With char- 
acteristic energy she quite literally dug the 
sea 50 miles in to her front door and calmly 
hung out her shingle as a Port. 


v 


Today, just a few years later, she has forged, 
or more exactly leaped ahead of the nation’s 
greatest ports to become the second port in 
the South, the nation’s fourth export port and 


Sixth Port in Foreign Commerce 


, 


A phenomenal record, but no ephemeral 
one, for the constantly increasing tonnage 
of Port Houston testifies to its importance as 
a world port and points to a future even more 
brilliant. 


* ¥ *F 


Because Houston is new and man-made, it 
possesses every advantage that modern 
port-planning could devise, It is designed 
for easy docking, has a unique Public 
Switching terminal that experts have pro- 
claimed the finest system in Anjierica, and _ 
is the focus of 19 of the main railroads in ~ 
the country and 63 world-famous-steamship -- 
lines. ; one 


Send for 


the Houston Port Book and Port Register 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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A SOCIALIST ENTERPRISE 


(Chicago Journal of Commerce) 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, a gallant soldier and skilled 
writer who is chairman of the board of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, a socialist corporation managed by the war depart- 
ment, made a speech the other day in Peoria, at the opening of 
the rail-water interchange terminal there. He quoted “Van 
Dorn, instructor in government, Columbia University,” as having 
said: “A distinct need has been felt in recent years for some 
new type of agency to handle the various business and com- 
mercial enterprises upon which our government has embarked. 
Our governmental machinery was not originally designed to 
carry on this type of enterprise.” 

Truly it wasn’t. It was not designed for socialism. That 
was outside the program of the men who made our constitution. 
“A distinct need has been felt in recent years” not for “some 
new type of agency to handle the various business and com- 
mercial enterprises upon which our government has embarked,” 
but for the government to get out of its “business and commer- 
cial enterprises.” 

But “Van Dorn, instructor in government, Columbia Univer- 
sity, whoever he may be (and we hope he will achieve a repu- 


tation some day), believes that what is necessary is “some new. 


type of agency.” And since this accords with General Ashburn’s 
opinion, General Ashburn quotes him. And the general adds, 
“Because the Inland Waterways Corporation is so constructed 
as to be capable of successful operation, and we point to that 
fact with pride, our sorely beset, but friendly enemies, raise the 
cry of socialism.” 

The cry is raised, General, not because the corporation is 
so constructed that it can be successfully operated, but because 
the corporation is a socialist corporation. It is government in 
business. And that is socialism. That is why the cry of 
socialism is raised. And those who raise it are not friendly 
enemies by any means. 

And as to the statement that the corporation “is so con- 
structed as to be capable of successful operation,” why, it may 
be capable, but it has not shown it yet. Its deficit last year was 
$354,048. 

Moreover, the seven-page mimeographed copies of the gen- 
eral’s speech were distributed to newspapers by the “war depart- 
ment, headquarters sixth corps area, Chicago,” accompanied by 
a request that “marked copy or clipping” of the general’s speech 
be mailed to the assistant chief of staff at Chicago. Here is an 
example of the service this money-losing socialist corporation 
gets free from the government. 


BARGE-RAIL RATES AND ROUTES 


“We know of no case in which the Commission has dealt 
with barge differentials where there was any real showing as 
to barge-and-rail transportation being cheaper than all-rail trans- 
portation,” says the Southern Railway in comments filed with 
the Commission in Ex Parte No. 96, in connection with the 
application of the Inland Waterways Corporation for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity for operation of barge 
service on the Illinois River and for orders directing participa- 
tion of common carriers in through routes and joint rates. 


After pointing out that through the expenditure of large 
sums of money, the Southern Railway system and its affiliated 
lines have been built up into an efficient transportation system 
in the territory served by it, the Southern says that it is its 
position “that neither the present nor the future public con- 
venience and necessity require the operation of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation on the Illinois River; that the proposed 
water line would open up no new territory; that it would create 
no new or additional traffic, but would depend upon tonnage 
which it would take away from the rail carriers; that there 
are at present numerous lines serving the territory involved 
adequately and efficiently, and that these lines are not only 
handling promptly all traffic now being offered, but they need 
greatly increased tonnage which they could move without plac- 
ing any burden upon existing facilities; that the through routes 
and joint rates sought are not necessary or desirable in the 
public interest: that the operation of the proposed line would 
tend to impair the abilitv of existing lines to serve the public 
and the immediate territory proposed to be invaded; if cer- 
tificate of public con\enience is granted and through routes and 
joint rates are ordered by the Commission, the differentials 





under the all-rail rates should be much less than those sought 
by the applicant because such differentials, if established, would 
result in applicant having a complete monopoly to the exclusion 
of the all-rail routes, with respect to all traffic which it desires 
and has available vessels to transport.” 

The Southern says that the difficulties which the rail car. 
riers are experiencing at this time are due primarily to lack of 
traffic, and that the operation of the proposed new barge line 
will develop no new traffic but to the extent that traffic moves 
by the proposed barge line it will mean that to just that extént 
the traffic of the rail carriers will be reduced. 

“It is impossible for the rail carriers successfully to com- 
pete with the government-owned and subsidized barge line for 
traffic which the barge line desires and has the facilities to 
handle,” says the Southern. “With the 20 per cent differential 
under the all-rail rate, the barge line has an advantage which 
the rail carriers cannot overcome. It should be also remembered 
that the rail carriers must maintain at great expense their road- 
beds and pay thereon enormous federal, state, county, municipal 
and local school district taxes, while the federal-owned and 
operated barge line pays no taxes and the waterways on which 
it operates are dredged and maintained in proper condition 
without any expense whatever to the barge line. If the rail 
carriers serving the territory in question are to maintain ade- 
quate systems and properly serve the public, they must not be 
subjected to such competition as results from federal-owned, 
controlled and operated barge lines on inland waterways.” 

Pointing to the provisions of the interstate commerce act 
governing issuance of securities and extensions of lines, the 
Southern says there is not the slightest doubt that the Commis- 
sion would promptly deny an application for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to construct a new all-rail 
line designed to reach the territory which the Inland Waterways 
Corporation now proposes to invade. 

“There is no more need for a new water line than there 
would be for a new all-rail line,” says the Southern in asking the 
Commission to deny the application of the government barge 
line. 

If, however, the Commission should decide otherwise, the 
Southern says that then any rail-and-barge rates required to 
be established should be made much smaller differentials under 
the all-rail rates than is sought by the applicant. 

The Southern points out that the differentials which the 
applicant seeks under the all-rail rates may be said to be a 
relic of the late world war, due to the fact that when the govern- 
ment undertook to operate barges on the Mississippi and War- 
rior rivers it concluded to make its port-to-port rates generally 
80 per cent of the corresponding all-rail rates; and this differ- 
ence was used later to measure the differential as between barge- 
and-rail and rail-and-barge rates on the one hand, and all-rail 
rates on the other hand. 


“These differential rates were made without any regard 
whatsoever to the measure of the all-rail rates and with no 
knowledge as to whether the service by the rail and water lines 
was less expensive than the all-rail service,” says the Southern. 

The Southern says that if the rail carriers are to be required 
to join in the establishment of through routes and joint rates 
with barge lines, such rates should be reasonable and that in 
the absence of convincing proof that the economy of transporta- 
tion in connection with the barge lines justifies differential rates 
approximately 20 per cent lower than the corresponding all-rail 
rates, such differential rates should not be prescribed, inasmuch 
as it has been demonstrated that they give the barge lines a 
complete monopoly as to all traffic which they wish to and are 
able to handle, to the exclusion of the all-rail lines. 

The service against which the Southern filed its protest 
is that proposed by the government barge line in its applica- 
tion filed with the Commission last summer. (See Traffic World, 
Aug. 9, p. 344, “Illinois River Barge Line.’) The service will 
be operated between April 1 and November 15. It is proposed 
to have ports of call and interchange of traffic with other car- 
riers between Joliet, Ill. and the mouth of the river. Ports 
served on the Illinois River will be Joliet, La Salle, Peoria, 
Pekin and Havana, according to the application. The govern- 
ment barge line plans to begin the service next spring. Two 
towboats and twenty or thirty barges will be put in operation. 
Several years ago Congress appropriated $10,000,000 additional 
for purchase of Inland Waterway Corporation stock and at the 
time that was done it was understood that part of the money 
would be used on the Illinois River service. 
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STUDY YOUR MAP AND VERIFY 
THESE FACTS 


That Los Angeles is the FOCAL POINT for a tributary area covering 
seven Southwestern States 


This area is served by three transcontinental railways. 


This area has a population of 4,000,000 people, who buy six times more factory 
merchandise than they manufacture. 


Immediate development work in this area has started costing millions of dollars. 
Large waterfront industrial sites—with cheap fuel, cheap water, and cheap power. 


Los Angeles . . . . Population 1,232,000 
Financial Capital 


Los Angeles Harbor . . . . The Gateway for World Commerce 
A Port open the Year Round 


Across the Pacific—Asia with its nine hundred million people; China, India, the 
Islands—all in a period of development. 
They are the neighbors of our Pacific Coast. 


The slightest increase in the buying power of a billion people will dot the biggest 
sea with ships as thickly as the North Atlantic Lane is now sprinkled. 


You are face to face, here at the youngest of World Ports, with a challenge to 
the imagination, to vision, to foresight. 



























































For further information address 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


Room 112, City Hall Los Angeles, Calif. 


SHIP, 
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Personal Notes 





C. F. Bryson has been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at El Paso, Tex. 

Henry J. Gaffney, manager of stevedoring and terminal 
activities of the Shipping Board in the Boston district, since 
1919, has been appointed operating manager of the New England 
Trans-Atlantic Line, which will start a new service between 
Boston, London and Antwerp December 20 with foreign tonnage. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has established a central tracing 
and reconsigning bureau in the Chicago Union Station, under 
the supervision of A. F. McSweeney, superintendent of freight 
transportation, and R. W. Cooke, general freight agent. 

Cc. S. Cox has been appointed general agent, Kansas City 
Southern and the Texarkana & Fort Smith, at Joplin, Mo., suc- 
ceeding E. W. Trott, who died. 

At the annual meeting of the Industrial Traffic Division of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce November 5, John Bing- 
ham, traffic manager, Corn Products Refining Company, was 
elected general chairman, and J. S. Brown, traffic manager, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, general vice-chairman. A. H. Schwietert, 
assistant traffic director, Chicago Association of Commerce, was 
retained as secretary. 

Walter H. Dickie has been appointed traffic manager, Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, succeeding Charles H. Lown, 
who died. 

R. B. Hollingsworth has been appointed commercial agent, 
Cc. & E. I, at Chicago Heights, Ill., succeeding G. R. De Weese, 
transferred. 

C. W. Galloway, vice-president in charge of operation and 
maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed consul for 
Austria in Maryland and Delaware, with headquarters at Balti- 
more. He is a Baltimorean by birth and has been with the 
Baltimore & Ohio for more than forty-seven years. 

K. F. Poelling has been appointed general agent, Louisiana 
& Arkansas and the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas, at Kansas 
City, succeeding E. C. Marens, resigned. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company has opened an 
office in Chicago, with W. H. Lockwood, general agent, in charge. 

J. B. Alexander has been appointed western manager, South- 
ern Air Fast Express, division of American Airways, at Dallas. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The dates for the spring meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America have been fixed for next May 6 and 7 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 





An “Inaugural Dinner Dance” was held by the Los Angeles 
Transportation Club at the Hotel Alexandria November 7. New 
officers were installed. Frank E. Scott, freight traffic manager, 
Southern Pacific, was master of ceremonies. Musical numbers 
were presented by the Transportation Glee Club and others. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta held a general business meeting 
at the Atlanta Athletic Club November 3. 





The Traffic Club of New England will have its annual 
“Ladies’ Night” at the Copley-Plaza November 13. Dinner will 
be served and there will be dancing and other entertainment. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held a membership luncheon 
at the Hotel Skirvin November 3. J. F. Griffitts was in charge 
of entertainment. 





November 6, Charles E. Ovenshire, of the Twin Cities’ unit 
of the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children, spoke before the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel. Ladies were 
invited. Special music was presented. 





A meeting of the ‘Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles was 
held at the Alexandria Hotel October 29. The program was 
presented by the educational committee, of which Miss Elizabeth 
Porter, Santa Fe, is chairman. A debate was presented, with 
the following participants: Miss Leta Brown, Musto-Keenan 
Company; Miss Maybelle Butterfield, Leeds and Northrup Com- 
pany; Miss Marion Remington, Oceanic and Oriental Steamship 
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Company; Mrs. Grace Dewey, Certified Grocers, Inc.; Miss Helen 
Hughes, Santa Fe, and Miss Mabel Patton, Beltz Corporation. 
A series of readings were given by Mrs. Lucille Kelly. A num- 


ber of guests were entertained. The next meeting will be 


November 12. 





The Omaha Traffic Club will initiate new members at the 
German Home November 20. There will be a turkey raffle and 
entertainment. Guests are invited. 





Howard Kahn, editor, St. Paul Daily News, spoke on “Get- 
ting Out a Newspaper” at the weekly luncheon of the Trans. 
portation Club of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry November 4. 
Northern Pacific Singers provided entertainment. A _ special 
Armistice Day program will be presented, in cooperation with 
the Junior Association of Commerce, at the Hotel Lowry at noon 
November 11. An elaborate program has been arranged. A 
dinner dance will be given at the Hotel Lowry November 13. 





A luncheon with members of the American Legion will be 
given by the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Baltimore Hotel 
November 10. R. Carter Tucker, lawyer and past state com- 
mander of the Legion, will speak on “On Guard.” Numerous 
Legion officers and military guests will be present. 





W. B. Jester, general traffic manager, D. Pender Grocery 
Company, whose portrait is here presented, was elected presi- 
dent of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club, October 30. The 
meeting was held at the Southland Hotel. In addition to election 
of officers, the program included a film, “Duty to Cargo,” show- 
ing the handling of cargo on ships of 
the American-Hawaiian and Williams 
lines. W. R. Harris, city editor of the 
Norfolk Virginia Pilot, made an address 
on “Our Duty to Our Community,” and 
J. H. Threadgill, past president of the 
club, reported at length on the annual 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America at Atlanta, to which he was 
a delegate. Other officers elected are 
as follows: Vice-president, F. H. Smith, 
commercial agent, Seaboard Air Line; 
vice-president, P. E. McIntyre, manager, 
Consolidated Navigation Company; sec- 
retary, P. V. Fitchett, assistant traffic 
manager, Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refin- 
ing Corporation; treasurer, P. N. Goffi- 
gon, secretary, Norton and Ellis, Inc.; 
governors, M. D. Walsh, traffic man- 
ager, William Sloane Company; H. C. 
Noy, traffic manager, Ford Motor Com- 
pany; H. C. Mitchell, assistant general freight agent, Virginian 
Railway, and F. H. Wilson, general agent, C. & O. Mr. Jester, 
the new president, entered transportation work in 1905 as 
receiving clerk for the Old Dominion Steamship Company, and 
was with the company for nine years in various capacities, hav- 
ing been chief clerk when he left there in 1916. In that year he 
took a position with the D. Pender Grocery Company, where 
he was appointed traffic manager in 1919, and general traffic 
manager of the company and affiliated companies in 1929. He 
is a charter member of the Norfolk-Portsmouth club. He is 
chairman of the transportation committee of the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the traffic committee 
of the Travelers’ Protective Association, Post B, and chairman 
of the membership committee of the Norfolk Lions Club. 








A lecture and art exhibit will be held in the rooms of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago at the Palmer House November 9. B. 
F. Olson, architect and president of the Business Men’s Art 
Club of Chicago, will speak on “What Art Does for the Business 
Man and What the Business Man May Do for Art.” There will 
be special entertainment and refreshments, and guests are in- 
vited. An “Armistice Anniversary Luncheon” will be given at 
the Palmer House November 10, at which Brigadier General 
Abel Davis will speak. Ladies are invited. 





The seventh annual banquet of the New Britain Traffic 
Association will be held at the Hotel Burritt, New Britain, Con1., 
December 4. Vice-president C. J. Brister, New York Central, 
will be one of the speakers. A large attendance of railroad 
executives and others is expected. 





The Portland Industrial Traffic Club held a meefing at the 
Nortonia Hotel November 3. A nominating committee was 4pP- 
pointed by President Rogers. 





A luncheon meeting sponsored by the Southern Railway, 
Ralph H. Morris, assistant freight traffic manager, and G. A. 
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Perry, division freight agent, in charge, will be given by the 
Transportation Club of Louisville at the Tyler Hotel November 
12. M. A. Erskine, district manager, Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, will speak on ‘Development of the 
South.” The annual banquet will be given December 16. 


B. & O. MOTOR COACH TRANSFER 


In I. and S. 3416, transfer of passengers through New York 
and Newark, the Commission has denied the petition of the 
Pennsylvania for an investigation into the practices of the Balti- 
more & Ohio with respect to transfer of passengers by motor 
coach at Newark, N. J., and New York, N. Y. 


GASOLINE TAXES $230,600,455 

The forty-eight states and the District of Columbia collected 
an average tax of 3.39 cents a gallon on 6,809,863,076 gallons of 
gasoline in the first six months of 1930, according to reports 
received and compiled by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. After deducting certain ex- 
emptions from the total assessed tax, the net tax on the sales 
of gasoline amounts to $230,600,455. Under the tax laws certain 
special fees, amounting to $381,644, also were collected, making 
a total of $230,982,099. 

Based on the ratio of the number of gallons taxed in the 
first six months of 1929 to that year’s total, and on figures for 
the first six months of 1930, the amount of gasoline likely to be 
taxed for the current year is estimated by the bureau at 15,400,- 
000,000 gallons. Figuring the taxes on the same basis and 
allowing for changes in tax rate, the total for the calendar year 
1930 is estimated at $515,000,000. 

After deducting collection costs of $995,719 from the tax 
receipts for the first six months of 1930, the states distributed 
the remainder as follows: $157,390,770 for construction and 
maintenance of state roads and $44,894,169 for construction and 
maintenance of county roads; $14,868,154 to apply on state and 
county road bonds, and $12,833,287 for miscellaneous purposes, 
such as town and city streets, public schools, seawall protection 
of roads, inland waterways under state departments of com- 
merce and navigation, and oyster conservation. 

The highest tax a gallon paid was 6 cents, the lowest, 
2 cents. 


CITRUS CROP MAY MOVE BY TRUCK 


An amendment to the Mediterranean fruit-fly quarantine 
regulations was announced November 3 by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under which the transportation of citrus and other 
fruits from the regulated area of Florida by trucks and other 
road vehicles is authorized under safeguards which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believes will prevent spread of infestation. 
The amendment will become effective November 5. 

Such truck movement has been completely shut off since 
the fruit fly was discovered in Florida in the spring of 1929. 
Because of the infestation in the state at that time the depart- 
ment felt that such movement could not be safely authorized 
because the transportation of susceptible fruits and vegetables 
from Florida by road vehicles involved danger of carrying the 
fruit fly to other southern states and was difficult to control. 
Under present conditions it is felt that truck movement under 
permit can be authorized. 

The new amendment limits the movement to fruits sent 
from certified packing-houses in the regulated area and packed 
either in standard citrus crates securely closed with metal bands 
or in other standard commercial containers securely sealed. 
Each box must bear a serially numbered tag, and the permit 
accompanying the vehicle must show these serial numbers and 
information which will identify the shipment as one originating 
at a certified packing house. If the shipment is not identified 
satisfactorily inspectors will assume that it originated in a 
packing house which fails to comply with the sanitation require- 
ments still in effect. Inspectors will stop such shipments. 


AUTOMOBILES AS BAGGAGE 


Automobile baggage service for tourists traveling to and 
from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City and to and from Texas 
and Louisiana points will be started via the Missouri Pacific 
Lines November 15, it is announced by L. W. Baldwin, president. 
Later it is expected to extend the service to westsern resort 
points. This applies only to cars owned by the individual. 

Five adult fares, of which two may be used for passenger 
transportation, are necessary for one-way movement and five 
adult regular summer or winter excursion fares, of which two 
are applicable for passenger transportation, are necessary for 
round-trip movement. The regulations also provide that the 
Passenger must travel over same route as the automobile and 
that the car must not be shipped previous to one week before 
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passenger departs. The carrier will absorb costs of loading ang 
unloading. If facilities are not provided for the unloading of 
the vehicle at destined points the railroad will deliver to nearest 
station where such facilities are available. 


REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


The reduction in freight rates from 1921 to January 1, 1929, 
saved the American people $5,769,835,000 in freight bills. In 
other words, had there been no reductions in rates since 1921, 
with the same amount of tonnage carried, the freight bill would 
have been $5,769,835,000 larger than it was, says the annual 
yearbook, Railway Facts, No. 8, which has just been issued by 
the Western Railways Committee on Public Relations. 

One of the things shown by this pamphlet is that there has 
been a continuous annual reduction in the average ton-mile rate 
(with the exception of one year) since 1921, when that rate 
was 1.275 cents, to 1929, when it was 1.076, or a reduction of 
15.5 per cent. For the western roads the reduction in rates 
since 1921 has been 18.3 per cent. These reductions since 1921 
have saved the shipper almost a billion dollars more than the 
entire freight revenues of the railroads for last year, it is stated. 

These savings to the shipper were made possible by op- 
erating economies put into effect by the railroads in the last 
decade, such as the purchase of new and better equipment, by 
the reduction in coal consumption, by speeding up train service, 
and by a reduction in amounts paid for the loss of and damage 
to freight, it is pointed out. 

The yearbook contains a mass of statistical information re- 
garding the railroads—their value, capitalization, bonded in- 
debtedness, capital stock outstanding, mileage, equipment, op- 
eration, rates, revenues, net earnings, employes, wages and 
service. The statistics were gathered from the official reports 
of the Commission. 


PLANS TO AID EMPLOYMENT 


Programs for relief of employes and former employes were 
made known this week by two western railroads with head- 
quarters in Chicago—the Chicago and Northwestern and the 
Burlington. 


Departure from the regular accounting requirements of the 
Commission has been permitted by the latter to enable the 
Chicago & North Western to expend money for heavy repairs 
to equipment not in service in November and December to 
relieve the unemployment situation and not to charge the money 
to expenses until the repaired equipment is returned to service, 
not later than the close of 1932. The order entered by the 
Commission, division 4, follows: 


The Commission having under consideration the matter of the 
application of the Chicago & North Western Railway Company to be 
permitted to charge to suspense account until 1931 approximately 
$500,000 to be expended in heavy repairs to equipment during No- 


. vember and December, 1930; and 


It appearing, that the facts submitted by the carrier with respect 
to its desire to relieve in so far as it can the present grave situation 
with respect to unemployment, justify the accounting proposed: 

It is ordered, that the Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany may charge to account 727, ‘‘Other unadjusted debits,’’ not to 
exceed $500,000 to be expended for labor and material during No- 
vember and December, 1930, in repairs to equipment not in service, 
the amounts so charged to be cleared from suspense by charges to 
operating expenses as the repaired equipment is returned to service, 
but not later than the close of the year 1932. 


It is further ordered, that the said Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company shall make such reports to the Commission through 
its bureau of accounts as that bureau may require to confirm the 
accounting herein authorized. 


Burlington forces have united in a system-wide relief move 
ment for employes in temporary need, through organization of 
a central committee headed by E. P. Bracken, vice-president, to- 
gether with regional committees composed of division superin- 
tendents, store-keepers and master mechanics, and local sub [ 
committees in each city and town on the railroad. An emergency | 
benefit fund, to which the employes of the road may contribute, | 
has been established, from which food, clothing, fuel and other [ 
necessities will be purchased for the unemployed and thei! 
families, as need arises. Local committees on all parts of the | 
railroad are authorized to give immediate relief where that is | 
necessary, to assure sufficient elasticity in the plan to meet 
emergencies. The movement has the full support of the Burling: 
ton management, it is stated, and the facilities of the com § 
missary, store, purchasing and medical departments will be § 
used in “seeing through members of the Burlington family.” 

The C. & N. W. program also calls for collection of food, | 
clothing, and other needed articles by the stores and commissaly 
departments, from working employe contributions, and distribu [ 
tion of them among those temporarily out of work. 
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How Can a TRAFFIC MAN 
Get a Better Position? 


ASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY has 
long recognized that there are many well qualified 
traffic men who, by reason of their experience 
and training, are entitled to better positions and 
greater incomes. 


Experience, ability, education, special training for 
the work, contacts among traffic men and affilia- 
tions with clubs and other organizations—all these 
are factors that determine a man’s progress. But 
equally important is the ability of the traffic man 
to sell his services. 


To this end the LaSalle Placement Department 
was organized some years ago—to serve students 
and graduates of the Traffic Management training, 
as well as those of other courses. The proffer 
of the service is in no way a guarantee of a posi- 
tion and it should not be so construed. LaSalle 
cherishes too well its reputation for honorable 
dealing, extending over two decades, to permit 
any misunderstanding in this respect. But it is 
a helpful, friendly service which is frequently 
all that is needed to enable the applicant to sell 
his services to his best advantage. 


WELCOMED BY EMPLOYER, TOO 


The placement service is free to both student and 
employer, and employers have found that only 
those students and graduates who possess the 
required qualifications are referred to them for 
interview. Consequently, they are glad to take 
advantage of this service, since it reduces greatly 
their cost of investigating applicants for employ- 
ment and practically assures them of employes 
with the necessary experience, training, and high 
character. . . . It is a well known fact that the 
man who is far-sighted enough to subscribe for 
special training, who pays his tuition regularly, 
and creditably completes his course, is in posses- 
sion of those success qualities of initiative, sense 
of responsibility, application and _ persistence, 
which employers: demand in their employes but 
so infrequently find. 


WHAT THIS SERVICE HAS ACHIEVED 


LaSalle Traffic Management students and grad- 
uates are occupying positions of importance 
throughout the country. Many of them have 
obtained these positions through the assistance 
given them by the University. To mention but a 
few, there is the traffic commissioner of a chamber 
of commerce in North Dakota; the traffic manager 
of a national trade association in Cali- 
fornia; an industrial traffic manager in 
Nebraska; and the former traffic manager 
of a chamber of commerce in Maryland 

who is now occupying a still more 

important executive traffic position 
in a nearby state. 


Typical of the expressions of 
gratitude for the placement 
service is this letter to the 
Placement Department: 
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“T have been mighty busy for the past few weeks, 
having accepted the position as traffic manager 
with the (here is given the name of a roofing 
and manufacturing company) all due to your 
wonderful course of training and my experience 
in a railway traffic office. Again I say your 
assistance is appreciated.” 


And here is a letter from an ambitious railroad 
employe: 


“You will remember if you turn up your file that 
somewhere about the last of June or first of 
July I asked if you would recommend me to (here 
is given the name of the assistant general freight 
agent of one of the large eastern railroads) as 
I wanted a position in his office which was open 
at that time. You did and by my address above 
can see that I secured it. I feel sure it was 
your letter that prompted him to hire me. That 
position was the biggest object in my life so far.” 


“GETTING AHEAD IN TRAFFIC” 


In addition to the free placement service each 
student of LaSalle Traffic Management receives 
without additional charge the complete self-place- 
ment training course, “Getting Ahead in Traffic.” 
This course is based upon the experience of many 
trafic men in gaining promotion or seeking 
employment and is especially designed for the 
traffic man who wants to improve his position. 
As expressed by one prominent traffic manager: 


“‘Getting Ahead in Traffic’ is unique, being the 
first treatise on the traffic employment problem that 
has attracted my attention. These books not only 
thoroughly cover the employment problem with 
respect to traffic, but they rank with the best 
that has been written on the subject of placement 
and vocational guidance.” 


“Getting Ahead in Traffic” helps you to rate your- 
self as a traffic man; shows you how to develop 
your present traffic job into one of greater 
responsibility and better pay; tells you what 
channels of approach to follow in seeking a new 
traffic position; and illustrates the use of letters, 
samples, and salesmanship in getting that better 
position. 


Getting Ahead in Traffic will help you make the 
plan which, if consistently followed, will help you 
to travel far on the road to success. 


The traffic man who is interested in obtain- 

ing a better position and a larger income 
(or in getting more recognition and 
reward from his present employer) 
should know more about LaSalle’s 
Traffic Management Training, 
Placement Department, and Get- 
ting Ahead in Traffic. If you are 
that man, write for helpful infor- 
mation. It is without cost or 
obligation. 


Chicago, III. 


LaSalle Extension University 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23226. Sub. No. 1. Ayers Mineral Co. et al., Zanesville, O., vs. 
Aliquippa & Southern et al. 
Unreasonable rates, sand, Blissfield and other Ohio points to 
Baltimore, Md., and er_points. Ask rates. 
No. 23812, Sub. No. 1. Lincoln Chamber of Commerce et al., Lincoln, 
Neb., vs. B. & O. et al. Nei: 
Unreasonable rates and charges, inedible tallow and inedible 
greases, Lincoln, Neb., to St. Bernard, Cineimnai and Ivorydale, O. 
Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 23943. Canton Electric Light & Water Works et al., Canton, Miss., 
vs. Alabama Central et al. . 
Unreasonable rates, Sea in Alabama and Kentucky to 
Canton, Miss. Ask ra and reparation. 
No. 23943. Sub. No. 1. Pat Bradley et al., Aberdeen, Miss., vs. Ala- 
bama Cenertal et al. 
Unreasonable rates, coal, points in Alabama to Aberdeen, Miss. 


Ask rates and reperetee... 
No. wt — Lumber Bri@ge & Supply Co., Des Moines, Ia., vs. 

. N. et al. . 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 3 of act, fir lumber and piling, 
MecNally’s Spur, Wash., Hillsboro, Ore., Lowell, Sx6., Washburn, 
Ore., creosoted at Hillyard, Wash. reshipped to ks, 
N. D., and East Grand Forks, Minn. Asks reparation. 

No. 23945. Plymouth Quarries, Inc., Weymouth, Mass., vs. 
Haven et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, rough granite, East Weymouth, 
Mass., to Ossining, N. Y., Peekskilk~Scarboro and Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23946. Southern Pacific Co. et al., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Alleges that Santa Fe on or about April 1, 1929, without au- 
heriey from I. C. C. acquired complete eae Se Angeles 
Junction Railway Co. by purchase of the cap tock of the 
Los Angeles Corporation, a holding company, owning all the 
stock, said purcahes having been made indirectly in the name 
of the Western Improvement Co., a non-carrier corporation, all 

of the stock of which was owned by the Santa Fe.; that Junction 
Railway System is no longer open to all carriers on equal terms, 
and that complainants are no longer able to compete with Santa 
Fe on équal terms in respect of traffic originating at or des- 
titned to points on the Junction; that Santa Fe is diverting large 
volume of competitive line haul traffic to its own line. Complain- 
ants say they would much prefer restoration of Junction Railway 
as independent carrier. Ask that Santa Fe be required to divest 
itself of all interest in the Junction and to restore the status 
existing with respect thereto prior to the acquisition of control 
as alleged, and in the alternative, an order requiring Junction to 
permit complainants to make joint tse with it of its terminal 
‘ac es. 
No. 9" The Alabama Brick & Tile Co., Decatur, Ala., vs. L. & N. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, farm drain tile, Decatur, Ala., to all points 
in Florida known as Floride-peninsula territory. Asks rates. 

No. iy Clay Products Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. L. 
2 ' 

Unreasonable and inapplicable rate, bricks Sibleyville, Ala., to 
Covington, Va. Asks waiver of collectfon o leged undercharges, 
and prescription of just and reasonable rates. 

No. rf oe Elevator Co. et al., Amberst, Tex., vs. A. T. & 

. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, points in Colorado and New Mexico 
to points in Texas. Ask-reparation. 

No. 23950. Augusta-Savannah Line, Augusta, Ga., vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Alleges that refusal of defendants to establish between eastern 
port cities and interior eastern points, on the one hand, and 
Augusta, Ga., and interior southern points on the other, and 
between Savannah, Ga., and interior southern points, and be- 
tween Augusta, Ga., and the Florida peninsula, through routes 

and joint rates on all classes and commodities applicable in con- 
nection with complainant’s line, together with the free and un- 
hampered econ agg of traffic with complainant at Savannah, 
Ga., and Augusta, Ga., constitutes a violation of the act, par- 
ticularly sections 6 and 15. Asks through routes and joint dif- 
ferential rates to be based on differentials under the current 
through all-rail or rail-water-rail or water-rail rates, equivalent 
to 20 per cent of the all-rail rates contemporaneously effective on 
like traffic between Savannah and Augusta, the through rates thus 
established to be divided on the basis of percentages determined 
by using as factors the first class rates between the points of 
interchange between defendants and complainants. 
No. 23951. Nelson County Coal Storage Corporation, Charlottsville, Va., 
Southern et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, anbries Covesville and 
other Virginia points to points in Ohio ntucky, Indiana and 
Michigan, as compared with rates from Lynchburg and other Vir- 
ginia points. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 23952. Hall Garage Co., Wausau, Wis., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, fuel oil, points 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas to Wasa, Wis. 
Asks reparation. 

No. a Phoenix Utility Co., New York City, N. Y., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 4 and 6, s ocomotive and 
arts, North Birmingham, Ala., to Hartsford, Tenn., and gasoline 
ocomotive and parts, from Rochelle, Ill., to Waterville, N. C. Asks 

reparation. 
No. 23954. Consumers Home Oil Co., Royalton, Minn., vs. N. P. 

Unreasonable rates, oi! and e, points in Oklahoma to 
Royalton, Minn. Asks reparation 

No. 23955. Kimball Fruit Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. W. M. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, apples, Pearre, Md., held in storage at 
oe, Pa., to New York for export. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 23956. Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., 
vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, bananas, Weehawken, N. J., and New York 
Harbor ints to Gloversville, N. Y. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. <2 Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., vs. 
. @ 
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Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum and petroleum prod. 

ame Tulsa, Okla., to points in Kentucky. Asks-rates and repara- 
on. 

No. 23958. C. S. Jahns, Ft. Worth, Tex., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al, 

Unreasonable rates, enameled iron bath tubs and lavatories, 
Monaca, Pa., to Ft. Worth, Tex. ration. 

No. 23959. Village of Liverpool, N. Y., et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, anthracite coal, 
points in Pennsylvania to Liverpool, N. Y., as compared with 
rates to Syracuse and Watertown, N. Y., and other points. Ask 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23960. L. B. Archer et al., Matador, Tex., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 

Unreasonable rates, coal, points in Colorado and New Mexico 
to Matador and Roaring Tex. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23961. H. Americus & Co. et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania. 

Track storage charges in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of 
act, on fresh fruits and vegetables, at Pittsburgh produce yards, 
Pa., and since May 1, 19 wn as Pennsylvania Railroad Pro- 
duce Terminal, @ pared with similar charges at Kansas City, 
Mo., Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, O., Louisville, Ky., Indianapolis and 
Jeffersonville, Ind., New York City, N. Y., and Brooklyn, N. Y.,, 
and Potomac Yards, Va. Ask cease and desist order, charges for 
future and reparation. i 

No. 23962. Southwestern Light & Power Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
7! Bm. 2. C. SE Ot. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6, aluminum 
cable and wire and aluminum cable joints, Massena, N. Y., to 
Custer City, Okla. Asks reparation? 

No. 23963. Fisher & Co. et al., Dubuque, Ia., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and misrouting in violation of section 6 in 
connection with shipments of coal from Bosworth, Ky., to Du- 
buque, Ia. Ask cease and desiSt-erdér and reparation. 

No. 23964. Joseph Chalona Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. 

Rate in violation of section 1 and 4, apples, Inwood, W. Va., 
to New Orleans. Asks reparation and rates. 

No. — The Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Madison, Wis., vs. Erie 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, yee Seed Brooklyn, N. Y., and Long 
Dock, N. J., to Madison, Wis. sks rates and reparation, 

No. 23966. The United States Playing Card Co., Norwood, Cincinnati, 
O., vs. A. A. et al. . : 

Unreasonable rates and charges, playing cards in cases, Cin- 
cinnati, O., to various points in official thessification territory. 
Asks rates and reparation. : 

No. a—- Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. A. T. & S. F, 
et al, 

Charges in excess of those authorized by tariffs, cottonseed hull 
shavings, points in Arkansas, Texas and New Mexi opewell, 
Va. Asks reparation. 

No. 23968. he ad Battery Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. 
& S. F. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6, lead coated 
brass battery cable terminals, Kansas City, Mo., to Philadelphia, 
Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 


23969. Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif., vs. S. P. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, combined a. and parts, Stocktefi, 

Calif., to points in North Dakota an h Dakota. Asks rep- 

aration. 

No. 23970. Bert K. Smith, Ft. Worth, Tex., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Demurrage rates and charges for detention of grain at Houston, 

Tex., in violation of sections 1, 3 and 6 of act. Ele and stor- 

age houses at Galveston, Tex., and other points preferred. Asks 

cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 23971. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York, N. Y., vs. B. 


& O. et al. : 
line, Seminole, Okla., to Bay- 


Unreasonable rates, natura 
onne and Bayway, N. J., a Baltimore, Md. Asks reparation. 


No. 23972. R. W. Burch, Inc., et al., Plant City, Fla., vs. Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., et al. ; 
Unreasonable rates and charges, strawberrjes, Bowling Green, 
Dover and other Florida points to Baltimore, Buffalo, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and other points. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. i wr ' ee Paper Box Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. R. 1 & 
. ot al. 

Unreasonable classification ratings, paper s or spools, L. 

Cc. Sone Kansas City, Mo., to Monticello, hd Roks rates and rep- 
aration. 


No. 23974. McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, N. C., vs. Eastern §. §. 
Lines, Inc., et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 4 of act, crude 
rubber, New York, N. Y., to Charlotte, N. C. Asks rates 
reparation. 

No. 23975. North Packing & Provision Co. et al., East Cambridge, 
Mass., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Rates, in violation sections 1 and 6, hogsr-V alley Junction, Ia., 
to East Cambridge, Worcester and Brightwood, Mass., New Haven, 
Conn., Newark, Jersey City, Harrison, N. J., and Harrisburg, Pa 
Ask cease and desist order and reparation of $25,000. 

No, sme. {Sub No. 10. City of Randolph, Neb., et al. vs. A. T. & 

» we OC GL 
_ Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, petroleum and 
its products, points in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missewrt—to’ points 
in Nebraska and South Dakota. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23755. P - 1. Hanna Furnace Co. et al., Buffalo, N. Y., V8. 
A. G. S. et al. 

Alleges that with respect to pig iron, defendants serving south- 
ern producing points and pe ansportaion to ports at f 
proportional rates, and rail-and-water rates and rail-water-and- | 
rail rates, publish, collect and receive for such transportation 
service less than a reasonable rate and compensation in violation 
of section 1 of the act and in derogation of the duty impo 
upon the Commission by section 15a (2) to initiate, modify, estab- 
lish or adjust rates to yield a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of railway property and that defendants serving complain- 
ants’ shipping points at Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Du Bois, Pa, 
and Punxsutawney, Pa., with respect to pig iron to New England 
and north Atlantic seaboard states and contemporaneously par- 
ticipating in joint rail-water-and-rail rates from southern pro- 
ducing points to said market territory, subject complainants t0 







undue prejudice and give complainants’ competitors at southerm 
producing points undue preference in violation of section 3; als? 
allege that defendants serving Atlantic ports including Norfolk, 
publishing or participating in rates from complainants’ shipping 
points contemporaneously with lower proportional] rates and rail- 
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and-water and rail-water-and-rail rates from southern producing 
points, applicable to or via said ports, subject complainants to 
undue prejudice and give undue preference to complainants’ 
competitors at southern producing points, in violation of section 

. Ask cease and desist order and rates. 

No. 23976. New England Fuel & Transportation Co. et al., Boston, 
Mass., vs. Monongahela et al. 

Allege violation of sections 1 and 3 of_the act, with respect to 
rate of $1.66 on bitumi from Fairmont No. 2 group to 
Lake ports for transhipment via vessel as cargo. Allege rate of 
$1.66 exceeds the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts’ rates by greater 
amounts, and is less than rates from other districts in West 
Virginia and from districts in Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
by smaller amounts, than are justified by the transportation serv- 
ice performed and the operating and traffic conditions obtaining 
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with respect to complainants’ traffic and its said competitors’ 
traffic respectively. Ask cease and desist order and rates. 
No. 23977. The Topeka Steam Boiler Works Co. et al., Topeka, Kan., 
va. A. FT. & BB. FP. ot Bi. x 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, iron or stee| 
plumbers’ enameled ware, Louisville, Ky., and Sheboygan, Wis,, 
to Topeka, Kan: ase and desist order, rates, and repartion, 
No. ~— Pensacola Creosoting Co., Pensacola, Fla., vs. C. of Ga, 
et al. 

Rates in violation, sections 1 and 3, lumber and icles taking 
lumber rates, Pensacola, Fla., to various statjerfis on C. of G. 
stations intermediate, Montgomery, Ala., to Macon, Ga., Sellers- 
ville, Ala., to Macon, Ga., Eufaula, Ala., to Ozark, Ala., Columbus, 
Ga., to Andalusia, Ala. Competifors at Birmingham, Ala., pre- 
ferred. Asks rates and reparation. 





Docket of the Commission 
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NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
19805—Southern Creosoting Industries vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
* 23716—Armour & Co. of Delaware et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


November 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (canned goods) (and cases 
grouped therewith) (upon question of lawful rates for application 
to transportation of canned goods, in straight and mixed car- 
loads, between all points embraced by said proceeding) (ad- 
journed hearing). 


November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bardwell: 
- wy Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs. B. & O. R. 
. et al. 
23241—Western Pa. Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 


November 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22030—Associated Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

22378 (and sub. 1)—Romeo Stores Co. et al. vs. U. P. R. R. et al. 
23284—O. Swanston & Son vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
23449—Virden Packing Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 3 
23005—Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
21564 (and Sub. 1)—Shaw Bros. et al. vs. Apache Ry. et al. 


November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
eee ae 1)—John W. Moore Construction Co. vs. C. R. I. & 
. Ry. et al. 
23125—Bedford-Carthage Stone Corp. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. et al. 
— No. 3778—Excess Income of Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern 


November 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22920—J. W. Miller Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 

23089—Michigan Canners’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

Finance No. 7025—Western Pacific California Railroad Co. proposed 
construction. 

Finance No. 7364—Western Pacific R. R. Co. proposed acquisition 
and/or operation. 

22846—Paducah Hosiery Mills vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

22890—Henning Grain Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. 


November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22840 (and Sub. 1)—United States Potters’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. Ry. et al. 
23115—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo.-Ill. R. R. et al. 
Finance No. 7883—Southern Pacific Co. proposed extension. 


November 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


ynn: 
23400—Coordination of Motor Transportation. 
November 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped there- 
Ww " 


November 17—Dallas, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 

1 onsolidated southwestern cases. (Joint petition and Fourth 
Section Appliction 14144 of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested con- 
nections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
spectively.) 

22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing or further hearing). 

13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. 


Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Sou hwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 


hand.) 


November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
213738 ps Sub. 1)—Commonwealth of Ky. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 
et al. (further hearing). 


November 18—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 


Finance No. 8417—Application Ohio River & Western Ry. for au- 
thority to abandon its railroad between Bellaire and bee ag 
n- 
ority to 
acquire and operate that part of the Ohio River & Western R. R. 


Finance No. 8418—Joint Application Pittsburgh, Ohio Valle 
cinnati Railroad and Pennsylvania R. R., lessee, for au 


extending from Bellaire to Key, O. 
November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 


Fourth Section App. No. 13968, filed by Agent Curlett—In re cement 





over all lines or routes from and to points in Commission’s re- 
port in New England Cement Rates, 155 I. C. C. 601, also from 
Rockland, Me., to New England points. 


November 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 4741—Application of N. Y. P. & C. R. R. for certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for construction of its line 
of railroad and for permission to retain excess earnings thereof. 


November 19—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 
Finance No. 8440—Application D. . & I. R. R. for authority to 
abandon its line between Port William and Kingman, O. 


November 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22488—International Paper Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R- et al. 
22489—Cont.iiental Paper & Bag Corp. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23146—Robeson Process Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 3499—Carload traffic between industries in Chicago district. 
* Finance No. 8254—Application Cape Fear Railways, Inc. 


November 19—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 


Koch: 
* 23640—Rates on petroleum and petroleum products within state of 
Montana. 
> = > ged Sub. 1 and 2)—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. B. A. & P. 
y. et al. 


November 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners 
Mullen and Matson: 

17000, Part 12—Rate structure investigation, non-ferrous metals. 
(This hearing also embraces numerous other dockets consolidated 
therewith, viz.: Nos. 17803; 20181; 22296; 23459; 23488; I. & S. 3207; 
I. & S. 3376; I. & S. 3481; and I. & S. 3487.) 


November 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22083—W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 3434—Chemicals, acids and dyestuffs and related articles from 
eastern and southern origins to southern destinations. 
a 9 ened Association of Chicago Heights vs. A. & R 
> mm CC St. 


November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
23912—Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
23897—-H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
23936—Whitehead Bros. Co. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
23889—Industrial Silica Corporation vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al 
22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Association vs. A. C. y. 

et al. (and cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand Cases, 1930 
(adjourned hearing). 
23930—American Minerals Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
23627—-Abrahams & Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
23858—A. P. Silverstein & Son vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23553—-Apache Powder Co. vs. S. P. Co. 
23730—-Apache Powder Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Ex- 
aminer Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of Motor Transportation. 


November 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

21928—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Southern Ry. 

1. & S. 3409—Interchange switching at Gainesville, Ga. 

22709—Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of Montana oD 
behalf of E. B. Andrus Grocery Co., Lewistown, Mont., et al. vs 
Bay Transport Co. et al. 

22729—Public Service Commission of state of Wyoming et al. vs. A 
tT. & &. F. By. & al. 


November 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. & RB 
R. R. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
22702—Greene County Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern Ry. 


November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 

i. & S. 3462 (and ist supplemental order)—Glass (plate, polished, 
wired), from, to and between points in southern territory 4” 
from Okmulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, 14. 

1. & S. 3483—Glass (rough or ribbed, window and rough rolled), from, 
to and between points in southern territory. 

23684 (and Sub. 1)—Union Mirror Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


November 24—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 

13535—Consolidated southwestern cases. (Joint petition and Fourth 
Section Appliction 14144 of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested con 
nections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re 
spectively.) 

22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing or further hearing). 

13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. 4 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to 42 
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In every city listed at the right 
of this page there is a Santa 
Fe man ready to help you 


' Albuquerque, N. M. 
re ee: “Nieek ae cae 7 3 Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Clinton, Okla. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Des Moines, la. 
Denver, Col. 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Madison, la. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joplin, Mo. 


Fresh Vegetables, Fresh Fruit on (cnncy... 


Leavenworth, Kan. 
° 4 4 Los Angeles, Cal. 
your tables in Winter-via Santa Fe incr". 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Those most perishable of “perishables” are entrusted to Minneapolis, Minn. 
Santa Fe for safe transportation from grower to market— on ay 1s 
‘ ~ . Ww 7 © A 
thousands of miles apart. Manifestly Santa Fe Service is Guttends, Gc. 
more than a matter of words. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Paris, Tex. 
By means of the same personnel, equipment and roadbed te _ , 

; ; iladelphia, Pa. 
everyday freight travels safely, quickly between the East, var € ros 
the Southwest and the Pacific Coast. When you enjoy your Pittsburgh, Pa. 
midwinter meals of fresh fruit and vegetables make a reso- ae sal 
lution to ship and travel, via the road of the Pueblo, Col. 

" St. Joseph, Mo. 
G. F. X.—Green Fruit Express St. Louis, Mo. 
* * Sacramento, Cal. 
P. G. X.— Phoenix Green Fruit Express Salt Lake City, Utah 
and The Chief—(the finest passenger train to tn habs ton 
the Pacific Coast.) San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
There is every reason that you should have any and all San Francisco, Cal. 
- ; ; . San Jose, Cal. 
information that you want on Santa Fe Service. There is a rte” mi 
Santa Fe man near you—the list is on this page. Whatever Santa Rosa, Cal. 
you want to know he will give you promptly—write or wire eo 
‘ the “Santa Fe Representative.” Senin, fen. 
1 Topeka, Kan. 
Ship via Santa Fe Trinidad, Col. 
~ Tulsa, Okla. 
—— One Line Waco, Tex. 
. Wichita, Kan. 
— On Time Wichita Falls, Tex. 


a 
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The Round Peg 
for the Round Hole 


Every shipper nowadays is looking for the most 
economical way of shipping. A little difference in 
freight rates means a lot in meeting competition. 
In shipping east or west 988 miles by water via 
M-A-T between Buffalo and Duluth makes an appre- 
ciable difference in freight rates. 


Direct connections with the rail carriers at both 
M-A-T terminals mean quick, safe and minimum 
handling. Your shipment once delivered to us 
is in the hands of experts whether it is carload or 
ie c. L. 


In your effort to make shipments between the East 
and Northwest and West most economically the 
dependable service of the fast freighters of the Poker 
Fleet certainly is the round peg for the round hole. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit and Security Trust Company and 
A. Miller McDougall, Receivers 









_——— New York, N. Y 
Minn. Philadelphia, 
St. Paul, Minn. wi 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
—, Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 
and.) 


November 24—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McChord: 
23706—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. A. G. S. R. R. 
23821—Pan American Petroleum Corp. vs. A. G. S. 


November 24—Argument at Washington, = 
22389—Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Pa. R. R. al. 
22402 2)—Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. © Norfolk Southern R. R, 
et a 
23032—Louisville Water Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et * 
23056—Ashland Refining Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
1. & S. 3511 and 3 Sup orders—Coke between points in C, F, a, 
and Illinois territories. 
a x" en By-Products Corporation et al. vs. L. & N. R. R, 


23160. Sub. eaer Utilities District of the City of Omaha, 
Neb., I. C. R. R. et al. 
a iene Sub. ne By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. A. T, 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
vs. A.C. & 


“ye. (and a 1)—Central Alloy Steel Corp. 
Ry. et a 

* 23888—Ashland By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

4 yy 25—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Hansen: 


* |. 3530—Reciprocal switching charges at Houston and San An- 
Gu, Tex. 


November 25—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23736—California Milling Corporation vs. L. A. & S. Do 
23799—California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., vs. G. N. Ry. 


November 25—Argument at gy aes Cis 
22779—Richmond Mica Corp. x R. R. et al. 
22932—J. M. Card Lumber Se *. N. C. <" St. L. Ry. 
23066—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo. Southern R, R. et al. 


November 26—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner McChord: 
23877—-Paducah Box & Basket Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


November 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23828—Woodward-Bennett Packing Co. et al. vs. U. 


as ey 26—Argument at ee, © 7 >S: 
1. & S. 3502—Coal from points on & N. R. R. in Harlan and Bell 
counties in Ky. to southeastern destinations 
21630—American Tar Products Co. vs. A. & C. R. R. et al. 
— _ Sub. 1)—Falling Spring Lime Zz Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. 
et al. 


wey 28—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Hansen: 
* 1. & S. 3529—Live stock from and to ints on the Texas-New Mexico 
Ry. in connection with Santa Fe lines or St. L.-S. F. Ry. 


November 28—Richmond, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23797—-City of Richmond vs. Bay Cities Transp. Co. et al. 


November 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
~ ioe eS oe —— Bureau for Southern Coal Co. et al. vs. A. 
ae Rm Ca 


aie yy 28—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Mattingly 
-&s5&. $624—Switching at Alpena, Mich., Genweun the D. & M. Ry. 
“and B.C. G. & A. R. R. 


November 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Valuation No. 1060—In re tentative valuation of property of Union 
Pacific R. R. (and cases grouped therewith). 


November 28—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


November 29—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
23816—R. Abramson Co. et al. vs. A. D. & N. R. R. et al. 


November 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
23482—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 


November 29—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23705—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc. 
23787—Andrews Bros. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc. 


December 1—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance No. cok ofr toon Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire control of St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (further hearing). 


December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
Finance No. 5934—Excess Income of Etna & Montrose R. R. 


December 1—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application betwee! 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahomé, 


et al. 
R. R. et al. 


et al. 


R. R. et al. 
et al. 


P. R. R. et al. 
















Sw etn 


2 5 Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 


hand 


December 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sullivan: 
2 uaker City Quality Cracker Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Finance No. 3773—Excess income of the Ironton Railroad Co. 


December 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner we 3 
23807—Cambria Clay Products Co. vs. A. & W. F. R. R. et al. 


December 1—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner ney: 
23841—Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


December 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 


23710 (and Sub. 1)—Andersen, Smith & Hamilton, Sie. vs. C. & NF 


W. Ry. et al. 
December 1—Miami, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
23885—L. W. Hancock vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 
December Sear eo Tex.—Examiner Hansen: 
23662—W. K. . Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
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= ATTRACTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 


yy 


REACH ”7¢ FILE 


—AND INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF 
YOUR TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


OU can do it when current files and 





tariffs are in an assembly of McBee Pd > 
Vertical-Flat Filing Cases right at “ss joe MY gronesTe® che 
your finger tips. No need to waste 4 en = WE z \ 
time in round trips between desk and z m1 on . 
file. Hundreds of Traffic Departments SAURORA \ 


which have standardized on this spe- 
cialized McBee equipment now know 
that “it’s worth your while just to 


~~ WEST OF CHICAGO 


McBEE RATE DESK 








Along the Chicago Aurora and Elgin 


Railroad are excellent locations for 
industries of any size or nature. 


OMBINES desk 

and filing facil- 
ities, saving floor 
space. As a file for 
numerous Traffic Department ‘tariffs ont Carload shipments are made by indus- 
records, it saves time wasted on frequent tries on the C. A. & E. to all parts of 
trips between desk and filing cases. All-steel. the country—conveniently onal quickly 
—through its nine direct interchange 
connections with five Chicago Trunk 
Lines and three Belt Lines. 





McBEE 
VERTICAL-FLAT 
TARIFF FILES 


N assembly near 
clerk’s desk puts 
tariffs within easy 
reach, saving time. 
Each drawer is a separate unit, permitting 
formations of single-unit drawers in floor 


We have complete information on 
attractive industrial sites in this territory 
and invite your inquiries. 








space ordinarily wasted. All-steel. CHICAGO 
SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES mB RAI RAILROAD gum “ 
C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
THE McBEE BINDER Co. C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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How fast : 
will you progress 
in the next five years? 


Few of us are content to stand still in our work. How fast 
we progress is determined exactly by how much we learn and 
how well we apply what we learn. Those of us who are in 
the business of distribution—traffic—are fortunate in that to 
_ actual experience we can add valuable knowledge by 
study. 


. . . a 
It is a complicated business this matter of distributing merchan- 
dise and materials economically and with greatest speed to the 
four corners not only of the United States but the entire 
world. A man can absorb from experience a good deal of 
what he needs to get to positions of greater responsibility 
and higher compensation but, with the tremendous scope of 
traffic today, it takes the better part of a lifetime. By diligent 
and properly directed study he can accumulate this knowledge 
that he must have in a comparatively short time. The knowl- 
edge that a traffic man needs to grow rapidly we teach in 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


We teach him how to accomplish his objective of most rapid 
progress by showing him what to do and how to do it. In 
teaching we use all of the very tools that he uses in his work 
so that he will not only know by theory but also by actual 
agape Thus he is fitted to step forward rapidly even while 

e is still studying. These things we teach to the traffic man 
in Chicago or vicinity in 


Resident Classes (Evening) 


The traffic man who is too far from Chicago to attend classes 
can make the same study, and progress as rapidly, by studying 
the same material in our 


Extension Course (By Mail) 


Men of long experience in traffic work wish to make the 
progress logical to men in their position—namely a full 


knowledge of 
TRAFFIC LAW 


with the privilege of practicing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This we teach by similar methods and in 
both Resident Classes and an Extension Course. 


What these courses consist of, who are men who ‘have 


FREE 


progressed rapidly by reason of them, how 
you can profit in the same way, we tell in 
our catalog. 


COLLEGE 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


330 South Wells St. 


CHICAGO 
Telephones Harrison 8649-8650 


A postal card request will bring this book to 
you—or use the coupon below. 





College of Advanced Traffic, 
330 © Wells St., Chicago. 


Please send me full information—without obligation—on the following courses: 
Traffic Management (Resident)...............(Extension)..........- 


Traffic Law Resident)... cccccccccs AEMORMOR). oc ccccccce 


e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeees eoeereseeeeeser 





The Traffic World 


Vol. XLVI, No. 19 












December 1—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
ackson Traffic Bureau for Planters’ Package Co. vs. G. M. 
& N. R. R. et al. 


December 1—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Crowley: 
23812—Lincoln Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 


December 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
I. & S. 3521—Clay, concrete or shale products, between points in 
southern classification territory and points in official classifica. 
tion territory. 


December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
21917—Accounting for rebuilding freight cars by the C. & O. Ry. 
(further hearing). 


December 1—Boston, Mass.—Examiners Steer and Paulson: 
22824—-State of N. J. vs. N. Y._C. R. R. et al. 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. Same. 
23327—City of Boston et al. vs. Same. 


December 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
= —_ Sub. 1)—S. A. Ripple & Bros. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F, 
y. et al. 


December 2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23659—Carroon & Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


December 2—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23756—Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. S. P. Co. 


December 2—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Hansen: 

23765—B. W. Randolph, Inc., vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

23765 (Sub. 1)—Fort Worth Wholesale Grocer-Produce Co. vs. G. 
Cc. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 2—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
23643—MacGowan Coffee Co. vs. G. M. & N. R. R. et al. 
December 2—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Crowley: 
——e Furniture & Carpet Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 


December 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 

23683—H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

1. & S. 3479 and three sup. orders—Stone, granite or marble, to, 
from and between points in southern territory. 

1. & S. 3130—Southwestern rates (in so far as it concerns rates on 
stone, natural or artificial, except on import, export and coast- 
wise traffic and except between points east of Ind.-Ill. state line 
on one hand, and points in Kan. and Mo. on other hand). 

22959—Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

oo Alabama Stone Co, vs. N. A. Ry. et al. (further 

earing). 

23610—Vermont Marble Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 

23673—Vermont Marble Co. of Texas et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


December 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Finance No. 3799—Excess income of La Salle & Bureau County R. R. 


December 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 3516—Restriction in application of rule governing furnishing 
ears of different size than ordered. 


December 3—New Orleans, La.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


December 3—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
23741—Leland G. Banning vs. B. & O. R. R. 
23825—Linton Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


December 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
23809—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of La., Inc., vs. Brimstone R. 
R. & Canal Co. et al. 


Oecember 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 


23679—Geo. S. Mepham & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 


December 3—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
23502—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. Alabama Central R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 3525—Proportional rates on clay, concrete and shale products 
from southern classification territory to Florida basing points. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14156 and 14166. 


December 3-4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19610—Switching rates in Chicago Switching District (and cases 
grouped therewith). 


December 4—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Hansen: 
22584—-Simms Oil Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 


December 4—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
23607—A. D. Gomery, trading as Gomery Bros., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 


et al. 
23464—National Slate Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


December 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
19957—Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 


et al. 

19951—Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

20234 (and Sub. 1)—Acme Glass Co., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

20246 (and Sub. 1)—Washington Building Lime Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
et al. (further hearing solely in respect to rates on fluxing lime 
having no value for chemical or building purposes). 

16170 (and Sub. 1)—Eastern Lime Manufacturers Traffic Bureau 
et al. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. (as to rates on agricultural and 
fluxing lime having no commercial value for building or chemical 
purposes). 


December 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
23602—W. H. Hodges & Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 


December 4—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
23652—Rathkamp Bros. Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


December 4—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23680 (and Sub. 1)—Artesian Ice & Cold Storage Co. vs. St. J. & G. 
I. Ry. et al. 
December 4—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23650—R. E. Weber vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
23772—O0-Gas-Co Sales Corp. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


December 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner 7 
et a 


23568—Fraser-Smith Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. et al. 
23657—Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 
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The Traffic World 


Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City 23 hours 
Pachuca- - 23 hours 
Puebla - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


total territory of the Republic. 
Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American F Sete 8 . . ith 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) or complete information, communicate wi 
F.P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 

1515 Penn Building 441 Monadnock Bidg. we" Room 1520 

Through bills of lading issued by New York City San Francisco, Calif Two-O-One North be Bidg. 
ica; Oo, : 

steamship lines to alldestinations A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt F, Alatorre, Com. : 


H. Mosco 
ontheNationalRailwaysof Mexico *!* Whitney Bank Bids. ay -—x.> as RoomA-3l Rea I ailwayiexch Slag. 





Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 





Should first approach the carrier with a carefully’ considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 
sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 
















Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 





Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. Many are inclined to put 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 


The Traffic Service Corporation will make a thorough analysis of any rate situation, point out 
any mal-adjustment, suggest the remedy, and set up the analysis and data in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner. If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, you can 
then use the analysis and exhibits that we have prepared in presenting the matter to the 
Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


**At Your Service”’ 


210 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 













The 
Rate Committee 


Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 


4 


When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


‘he ‘Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 


Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 
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May we send you a copy 
of the current number? 


The Traffic Bulletin 


418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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December 5—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
a _ Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
. R. et al. 


December 5—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23853—Crown Mills vs. S. P. & S. Ry. et al. 


December 5—Valdosta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
23795—Tart Cooperage Co. vs. N. & A. R. R. et al. 


December 5—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Hanson: 
23631—Hardeman King Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 


December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23581—-Pittsburgh Boiler & Machine Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 


December 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
23589—American Creosote Works, Inc., vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et al. 


December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23804—United Brick and Tile Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 


December 6—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 3501—Switching charges at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
23636 or Sub. 1 and 2)—Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. C. & E. R. R. 
et a 
December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23734 _ Sub. 1)—Southwest Rendering Co. et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. 
et al. 


December 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
22859—Northern Oats Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December ee oe R. I.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23891—J. Crosby Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
December Pea + nn Tex.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance 8448—A pplication Texas & Pacific Northern Ry. for au- 
thority to construct certain lines of railroad in west Texas. 


December 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 
Val. Dkt. No. 897—In re valuation of the properties of the Wabash 
Railway Company et al. (further hearing). 
December 8—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. 3518—Phosphate rock and related commodities (coastwise 
traffic) from the Gulf ports to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., 
and East St. Louis, IIl. 


December 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner bea 
23339—V. A. Stewart & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


December 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
ay or Sub. 1)—Mexican Petroleum Corp. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
et al. 


December 8—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23458—Green Hamilton & Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
23547—-Green Hamilton & Coé., Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


December 8—Kansas City, Mo.—-Examiner Gorm: 
23696—-Larabee Flour Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
23838—Sonken-Galamba Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 8—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Hansen: 
23270 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Howard Payne et al vs. A. T. & S. F. 


Ry. et al. 
23675—Charles Donald vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
ee. 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


23400—_Coordination of motor transportation. 


December 8—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23753—Longsview Fibre Co. vs. L. P. & N. Ry. et al. 


December 8—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
23836—Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. vs. Inland Waterways Corp. 
et al., operating Federal Barge Lines et al. 


December 8—Columbus, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
23399 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Western Ohio Ry. & Power Corp. et al. 
ve. C. & i. E.R. RR. et al. 


December i 2g D. See Wilbur: 
23196 (Sub. 1)—J. C. Lee vs. S. . Ry. et al. 


December 8—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner ya 
23884—Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of South Dakota 
ve. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
21609—Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 66, 680 et al. a oe gt neo: 

Fourth Section Application No. 13439, filed by N. Y. C. R. R. 

(in connection with Fourth Section Application Nos. 6 630° ‘et al). 

December 9—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Hansen: 

23523—Las Vegas Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 

23729—Tennessee Extract Corp. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
December 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 

23819—Bunker Clancey Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 9—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 

23688—Economy Oil Co. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et al. 
December 9—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 

23572—W. W. Benjamin Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 

23715—Read Phosphate Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
1. & S. 3528—Grain and grain products from St. Louis, Mo., E. St. 
Louis and Thebes, Ill., to southwestern —~evernggaan 
December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Booth 
* Finance No. 4001—Excess Income of Laurinburg ‘& Southern R. R. 
December 10—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
23682—-American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
23699—-State Docks Commission vs. G. & S. I. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 3513—Cancelation of routing via M. & O. R. R. on lumbel 
from A. T. & N. points in Alabama. 
December 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner 3 
23532—Batchelder- Whittemore Corp. vs. N. Y. H. & 
Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. % N. E. 
December 10—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner aounee: 
23892—Hoffman Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. Cc. i. R:. BR. ot ai. 
December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 


23893—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. Chicago Jct. Ry. et al. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
CEB Steamship Service <a 
General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 








Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 






































San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
SEW YORK 
lo aie RE 
all 33,000 tons 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn St., 
in size 
Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
Proposed Sailing Dates: 


433 Califernia St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
Beston, Mass. Chicago, IL. 
Three NEW liners 
S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
Eastbound from 











Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Virginia....... Dec. 6 Jan. 17 Pennsylvania.Nov. 29 Jan. 10 
Pennsylvania.Dec. 20 Jan.31 California...... Dec. 13 Jan. 24 
California ...,Jan. 3 Feb. 14 Virginia....... Dec. 27 Feb. 7 

from Los Angeles 2nd day following 





fonama facifie fine 


vy ALL NEW STEAMERS ¢ 
np a MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y.C. | Breoduey, Me. T.-C. 
Se ne 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
180 Pontiom Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
iphia, Pu blic Ledger Bldg. Baltim Chamber of Com- 
San‘Francisco, 311 (California § St. merce’Bidg. 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 








ARRIVES 














STEAMER 
Balti- | Phila- | Los | San —— 
more | delphia | Angeles [Francisco}Oakland|Portland a 
LOSMAR.......... 3 [SAILED|SAILED|SAILEDjNov. 13|Nov. 16|Nov. 20|Nov. 23 
ALAMAR.......... 3 |SAILED|SAILED]Nov. 22/Nov. 28|Dec. i|Dec. 5iDec. 8 
TEXMAR |} 11 [Nov. 8jNov. 15]Dec. 8|Dec. 14/Dec. 17/Dec. 20/Dec. 23 
VERMAR.......... 3 INov. 21|Nov. 30/Dec. 23/Dec. 29|]Jan. I)Jan. 4\Jan. 7 


Bibs fa 42 oc 41Dec. 6)Dec. 15jJan. 7jJan. 13]Jan. 
eee 4|Dec. 20/Dec. 30)Jan. 22|Jan. 28]Feb. 


. 20jJan. 22 
. 4iFeb. 


Subject to change without notice. 


Let’s put forth our best efforts, 
Assist where we can to stabilize conditions, 
And improve the general economic situation of these 
United States. 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


weons & McCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 


Baltimore, Md.. 15 8. Gay St. Los Angeles, Cal.. 631 Central Bldg. 
Chicago, ill., 333 No. Michigan Ave. Bidg. Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 
Detroit, Mich., 2502 Barium Tower Portiand, Ore., 911 Bd. ot Trade Bldg. 
New York, N. ; = 5 Broadway San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bourse Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bidg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. 
Regular Piers 
Pacific Coast 


Atlantic Coast Los Angeles—230B Terminal Island 
Baltimore—Pier 7, West Md. Ry., Port Oakland—Howard Termina’ 


Covington Portland, Ore.—No. 1 Oceanle Terminal 
San Francisco—Pier No. 48 
Philadelphia—Pler 27N, Reading Co. Seattle—Atlantic Doek Terminal 








Fast as 


United States 
Mail! 


Speed your shipments to North 
China, South China and The Philip- 
pines on ‘President Liners’’—mail 


carriers to the Orient because of fast 
service. There’s a sailing from Seattle 
over the short route every other Satur- 
day. Arrivals every alternate Saturday. 
Thru bills of lading issued to all Oriental 
ports. 
A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners”’ sailing 
on regular, dependable schedule, aug- 
ment this service to and from the Orient. 
T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 


1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Rujisoad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 effices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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HERE IS 
Real Traffic Service 


1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 


your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time. 


A running report of progress in any matter 
before any government body in which you may 
be interested. This includes formal and informal 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
Commission, bills in Congress and _ similar 
matters. 


A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
development in any specific rate in which you 
are apprehensive that a change may be 
attempted. 


. A place where you may obtain without charge 
single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
ernment department. This includes reports and 
tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and similar documents. 


An office in the city of Washington where you 


will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
your business whenever you happen to be there. 


NO, THIS SERVICE 
IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


As a matter of fact 
it is part of every 
subscription for the 


AFFICWORL)) 


=—— TRAFFIC BULLETIN -— 


which is, in itself, the most com- 
plete and prompt traffic news 
service available. 


Let us send you a series of sam- 
ples and detailed information. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Traffic World 


Vol. XLVI, No. 19 


December 10—Chicago, Ill_—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy; 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 10—Columbus, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
— on raw dolomite and fluxing stone within the state of 
oO. 
23832 (and Sub. 1)—Marble Cliff Quarries Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al 


December 10—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Hagerty: 
—— Pine Manufacturing Co., Ltd., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 


December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23624—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 


December 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23871—Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange et al. vs. Pa. R. R, 


December 11—Detroit, Mich.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


December 11—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23507—H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


December 12—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23410—Epstein-Douglas Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


December 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23701—-Barrett Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


December 12—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23757—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of S. D. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
23584—Joe Aston et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 


December 12—Trinidad, Colo.—Examiner Hansen: 
23731—Trinidad Bean & Elevator Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
23744—Trinidad Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


December 12—Carthage, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23895—Smith Bros. Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
December 12—Aberdeen, 8S. D.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23769—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of North Dakota 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 13—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
23883—Astrup Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 13—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner Hansen: 
23767—G. V. Hallenbeck et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. R. R. et al. 


December 13—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23732—Clark Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


December 13—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
23896—Greensboro Cut Stone Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
23761—Eastern Box Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 15—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
23833—American Scrap Metal Co. et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 


December 15—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23749—Flandreau Service Station, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 15—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23663 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—A. L. Hill vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 


December 15—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hansen: 
23847—Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. Apache Ry. et al. 
December 15—Glendive, Mont.—Examiner Hagerty: 
Finance No. 7707—Application of Northern Pacific Ry. for a cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad from Woodrow to Bloom- 
field, Mont. 


December 15—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
23344—Henry G. Brabston et al. vs. LL & N. R. R. et al. 


December 15—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23506 (and Sub. 1)—Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


December 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23727—Kellogg & Miller, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


—_ 15—Boston, Mass.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 
December 15—Youngstown, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
23291—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
1. & S. 3517—Furnishing cars at variance with shippers orders (two 
for one rule, etc.), from, to, and between points in southwestern 
territory. 


December 16—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Pitt: 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 4309 et al., or portions thereof. 
(Cotton fabrics, rayon and rayon yarn and dry goods, etc., be- 
tween points in southern territory, on one hand, and all points In 
U. S., on other.) 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 542 et al. 


December 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23448—West Dudley Paper Co. vs. N. Y¥. N. H. & H. R. R. 


December 16—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
23591—_W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et a! 
December 16—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hansen: 
23740—Gates Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


December 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
—- W- S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. 
et al. 


December 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23531—T win Coach Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23798—Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. et al. 
Fourth Section Application 14170, filed by F. A. Leland. 
December 17—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23788—Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. Arkansas R. R. et al. 
December 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
21377 (and Sub. 1)—W. 8S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. & RB. 
R. R. et al. 
December 17—York, a.—Examiner Fleming: 
21224—-Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pa. R. R. (further hearing). 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL. 
SPECIALIZING 
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FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 





JOS. C. COLQUITT THOMAS M. WOODWARD} HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Freight Classification Matters Formerly Attorney for the Director General Speteine anes ie & Interstate Com 


Interstate Commerce and of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. (thacber ab Guamn Gonnt ak 


810 Eighteenth St.. WASHINGTON, D. C, | Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D. C.| 307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illineis 


Frank A. Leflingwell Dick Dixm| ERNIE ADAMSON __ |MANGHUM,MANGHUM&SHANDS 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 140 Nassau Street cent Een no 7 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW New York City State-Planters Building, Richmond, Va. 


SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Cem- 
AND VALUATION CASES Counsel in merce Cemmission and Virginia Commission. 


Nineteenth Floor, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas| INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES | 4. E Manghum, formerly Commerce, Counsel, 
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Uni Trust Bl Washington, D. 
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HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW _ ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor to Keene & Ames Especial attention te matters befere Inter- 


Ce : = 
Formerly Atterney and Examiner pnd nae yoy , =r Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Interstate Commerce Commissien PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS . Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 













DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS | BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


_ a and ee = COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Co nalyses ers mmerce ani mm on ases 
. Pe Ao pee ns oy along E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH Matters Before State and Federal 
Commerce Attorney Commissions and Departments 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. enetmmaniemes euesneen 
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JEROME E. LANE 
W. N. PENDLETON Engineer-Accountant 
711 Commercial Exohange Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
Trafic Manager — Forwarding Agent— Ocean freight broker eneral Offices, Beraye., ( Chicage Suburb), 


Traffic problems domestic or export relating to the south- - 0. Box 277 

east handled. Export freight room engaged, = rates an: mg Win —" “. ae 
Ee Wad cet freight br Gaker in Specialist on Ra iroad 
this section. Appraisals and Valuations 


WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST Registered Practitioner before Interstate Commerce Commission 


LEONARD’S GUIDE TRUCKING 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, = POST EST. 1857 
Se Tae JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


102@ SOUTH CANAL 8ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 
™ os, R. R. Leonard & Co. cae CHICAGO 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 
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PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pitebucghel District population —-— the Terminal system. Direct 


connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and Reuiing, ons except for city deliveries. obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 


Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ani 
ze cwrieed POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


S Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 





AT DIFFERENTIAL RATES— 
EXPRESS SERVICE— WEEKLY SAILINGS 


Through routes and joint rates 
Domestic, Export, Import and Pacific Coast Traffic 


Via NEW ORLEANS—Serving New Orleans, Texas and Louisiana Points 
Via JOPPA—Points on the C. & E. I. and E. J. & E. in the Chicago District 
Via CINCINNATI—AIIl connections serving Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
the Western part of West Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York. 


For rate information consult us 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE COMPANY 


Queen and Crescent Bldg. Temple Bar Bldg. 112 West Adams St. 
New Orleans, La. Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Ill 











What you want to 
know about 

AIR LINES- AIRRATES 
AIR SCHEDULES 
AIR TAXIS 


Complete information—including 
Maps—Aijir Passenger, Mail an 
Express services. Revised and Pub- 
lished monthly. Send 50c for 
sample copy. Subscription $5.00 
per year. 
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Room 1304—105 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
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December 18—Presque Isle, Me.—Examiner Sullivan: 
18256—Aroostook County Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
m Me Ot Gl. 
tion only). 
December 18—Cheyenne, Wyo.—Examiner Hansen: 
=a Service Commission of Wyoming vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
et al. 
December 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 


A. & R. 
(further hearing, on question of amount of repara- 


23857—-East St. Louis Columbia & Waterloo Ry. vs. L. & N. RK. R. 
December 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 

23616—Armour & Co. vs. J. W. & N. W. R. R. et al. 
December 18—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 

23759—Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al, 


23759 (Sub. 1)—City of Newport News, Va., vs. A. 
December 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 


C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


23384 (and Sub. 1 to 10, incl.)—Malden Ice Mfg. Co. et al. vs. C. & EB, 
L By. et ai. 
ao a 18—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
ynn 


23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


December 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23840—Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 


December 20—Florence, actly a yd McChord: 
23763—Ware Bros. Agency vs. C. +* R. R. et al. 
23800—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. & C. R. R. et al. 
23803—-Ware Bros. Agency vs. B. e © KR. R. et al. 
23824—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 

December 20—Staunton, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
23614—Klotz Bros. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


January 5—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


January 6—Chicago, IIl—Examiner Fuller: 
21939—-Sand, gravel and crushed stone from 
points to destinations in Illinois. 
Il. & S. 3093—Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana points 
to destinations in Illinois. 
21372—Ohio & Indiana Stone Co. and Mid-West Crushed Stone (Co. 
vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
ao 4“ 8? Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 

O. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 

a ae England Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & M. 
. et al, 
23024—State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction defendants’ case 
and complainants’ rebuttal in 23430. When this evidence received, 
hearing will be adjourned to Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., for 
introduction of defendants’ case and complainants’ rebuttal In 
21077 and 23024.) 

= (Sub. No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. 
B. & ©. R. R. et al. 
23489—Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R. R. 


Indiana and _ Illinois 


Assn. et al. vs. B. & 


et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application 1570 et al. 
January 12—St. Paul, Minn.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


‘lynn 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 








SEND FOR THIS PRICE LIST and folder of samples of traffic 
department forms. Straight and order bills of lading, tracers, claim 
forms, car record sheets, car order forms and many others. Speed 
up work, insure accuracy. Write for your free copy today. The 
Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 South Mar- 
ket Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







Low Rates 





THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


_po® JEWETT CITY 






South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
WESTERLY fi rom ay no and Norwich, Conn. 
C. F.A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
t 0 South and Southwest 


CLYDE, on DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 


BY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS J){Qq MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R., NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 




































































